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Notes on the Phonology of the Palau Language. — By 
Cantos Evererr Conant, Professor in the University 
of Chattanooga, Tenn. 





1. Geography.—The group of twenty-six small islands known 
as Palau (Palao, Pelew. or Biilau)! lies to the West of the 
Carolines in the western Pacific at longitude 135 degrees East, 
and latitude five degrees North. About five hundred miles 
due West of the Palau group lies Mindanao, of the Philippine 
archipelago, and about 360 miles to the South the “head” of 
New Guinea. In 1899 Germany purchased the islands from 
Spain and since that time they have been considered a part 
of the Carolines, The population of the Palaus is, according 
to Fritz?, about four thousand. 

2. Bibliography.— Keate, George. An Account of the Pelew Is- 
lands.... Composed from the Journal and communications ef Cap- 
tain Henry Wilson and some of his officers who, in Angust 1783, 
were there shipwrecked in the “Antelope”. London 1788. (The 
work concludes with a brief “Vocabulary of the Pelew Lan- 
guage” in which the native words are spelled according to 
English rules of orthography, e. g-, foo [ Walleser fu] ‘banana’, 
aeem [Wall. oim] ‘five’. It was published in un anonymous 
French translation, Relation dee Iles Pelew, in two volumes, 
Syo, by Maradan, Paris, 1793, and in Spanish translation, 
Relacién de las islas Pelew, by the bookseller Gimez Fuen- 
tenebro, Mad-id, 1805). 











1 OF these different spellings, Palau is the new (German) form, Palow 
the Spanish orthography, Pelew the form used by Keate, following 
Captain Henry Wilson, and still printed on English and American aaps, 
while Hillau is the uative pronunciation of the name according to Walleser 
(Wirtert.. part I, p, 82). 

* Georg Fritz, Die Zentralkarolinisehe Sprache 
Lehriticher des Seminara fiir Orientaliache Sprachen 20 
1911, p. 6, 
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Walleser, Bishop Salvator, Apost. Vicar of the Caroline and 
Marianne Islands. Grammatik der Pulausprache, in Mitteilungen 
des Seminars fiir Orientalische Sprachen cu Berlin, Jubrg. XIV, 
Abt. 1, 1911, pp. 121-231. 

Walleser, Bishop Salvator. Fulau Worterbuch in two parts: 
1, Palau-Deutsch, 165 pp, and 2. Deutsch-Palau, 79 pp., with 
an appendix (pp. 81-98) of German-Palau conversational ex- 
cercises. Hongkong, Typis Societatis Missionum ad Exteros, 
1913. 

Gabelentz, Georg von der, and Meyer, Adolf Bernhard. 
Beitriige zur Kenntnis der Melanesischen, Mikronesischen und 
Papuanischen Sprachen, Leipzig 1882. 

The Palau words in this study are taken, except as other- 
wise indicated, from Walleser. 

3. Pilau sounds.— According to Walleser (Gram., p. 122) 
the sounds of Palau may be represented by the following 
characters: 

Vowels: a, a, e, i, o, 6, u, 

Consonants: b, ch, d, g, k, 1, m, n, p, 7, 8, & 

These signs have their German sounds, except as indicated 
in a subjoined list of Abweichungen which I here summarize: 

(a) eu is not a diphthong, the two vowels being distinctly 
pronounced, ¢. y., pegéu ‘courageous’. 

(b) 6a is nearly equivalent to a in Eng. all, e. g., togdal 
‘tobacco’. In of the vowels are pronounced separately, sodk, 
‘my will’. 

(c) Vocalic doubling indicates lengthening only, as in Ger. 
Saal, e. g., diil ‘abdomen’. 

(d) ch as in Ger. suchen, ¢. g. chiitem ‘land’ (k or ¢ in 
Keate). 

(e) d final and preceding or following a consonant is a 
spirant similar to Eng. th, e.g, mad ‘to die’, dmak ‘together’, 
and has a tendency to become this spirant in all positions. 
Keate wrote th everywhere, e. g., catheil (Wall. chadil) ‘mother’, 
thingaringer (Wall. dengerénger) ‘malicious, mischievous’, math 
‘to die’. But it does not appear from either of these sources 
whether the spirant is surd, as in Eng. thing (Goth. p), or 
sonant, as in Eng. this (Mod. Greek 8). Walleser says the 
Palau children often mispronounce it as d in positions where 
it should sound th, This would seem to point to the sonant 
spirant d, as in this. On the other hand the th of Palau words 
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in Keate’s vocabulary, collected 130 years ago, was probably 
understood by Captain Wilson and his officers as a voiceless 
spirant, at least when final, witness the spelling cokeeth (cf. teeth), 
and not cokeethe (cf. teethe); outh (cf Eng. uncouth, th — p), 
and not outhe (cf. Eng. svothe, where th is sonant). Keate would 
haye had no scruples in using final silent e to show the so- 
nancy of th on the analogy of Eng. teethe, soothe, since he uses 
it elsewhere to assist in showing the pronunciation of a pre- 
ceding consonant, ¢g., in yarse ‘sail’ (Walleser dars) to show 
that the s is the surd sibilant, as in sparse, and not = as in 
Eng. cars, 80 kowse (Walleser chaus) ‘lime’. The sound doubt- 
less has changed somewhat since Wilson’s discovery of the 
islands, and probably, as is true of the labial and palatal 
stops in Palau, is pronounced now as a surd, now 4s a sonant. 

(f) ng = % (ng in Eng. singer, never as in Eng. finger) '. 

(g) 8 as in German; but W. does not say whether it is the 
surd sibilant as in es ist, or the sonant 2 sound of diese sind, 
or whether it is sometimes the one and sometimes the other ac- 
cording to position, as in German. It is, however, presumably 
the surd. That is certainly the pronunciation of Wilson’s Palau 
islanders, since Keate nowhere writes a 2 in his yocabulary, 
but frequently writes ss to show that the s has not the sonant 
sound, as in oyless ‘knife’. When preceding or following ™ or 
following U, s approaches the sound of sh, @ 9 ousesudu ‘to 
whistle’, geddlls ‘corpulent’, cf. Eng. sure, sugar. 

(h) Doubling of a consonant indicates & long single con- 
sonant, as in Italian, e. g., melldmes ‘bright’ (cf. Ital. bello). 

(i) Unaccented vowels are as a rule so indistinctly pronounced 
as to lose their distinctive character. 

(j) It is often difficult to distinguish the sonants > and g 
from their corresponding surds p and k. This is at once seen 
by comparing the vocabularies of Walleser and Keate. For 
‘sleeping mat or cover’ the former has Jar, the latter par’, 
and conversely, Walleser gives the word for ‘star’ as a pduch, 
while Keate spells it abbthduk. 
ee 


t In all non-Palau examples I write # while leaving Walleser's "g 
5 ; me +s ese it would have 
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ment of the Palau language from the primitive Indonesian speech 
that the appearance of most Palau words gives no clue to their 
original forms. In the case of some half dozen words like Pal. 
mad (LN matai) ‘die’, and Pal. kid (LN kita) ‘we’ (inclusive), 
the relation is sufficiently apparent, but no one would at first 
sight suspect the IN origin of Pal. gall ‘food’, though it is identical 
with Tag. kanin, Bis. kan’on. So with Pal. d& (IN télu) ‘three’, 
chad (IN atai) ‘liver’, diil (IN tian) ‘abdomen’, ngau (LN apui, 
api) ‘fire’. 

4. Erosion of unaccented vowels.—In contrast with the erosion 
of consonants and preservation of vowels which is characteristic 
of the Polynesian languages, Palau, like many other Micronesian 
—and Melanesian—languages, suffers a weakening and loss of 
unaccented vowels, while it preserves all the consonants of the 
IN prototypes, though these have, of course, been changed in 
character as detailed below. In this latter respect the other 
Micronesian and the Melanesian languages differ from Palau 
in that they generally lose at least one of two or more con- 
sonants in a word. The whole matter may well be illustrated 
by LN ikan ‘fish’, as it develops in various Oceanic territories. 
In Hawaiian and Tahitian ia both consonants are lost. In 
Samoan fa a trace of the & is left in the hamea or glottal 
stop. Fiji ika ioses only the final », while the latter half of 
the word is lost in Marshall iek, and Central Carolinian if. 
Palau, on the other hand, preserves all the consonantal elem- 
ents of ikan in the form ngigel, where IN n regularly be- 
comes |. The e is a weak, colorless vowel serving as a glide 
between g and i. Another example is IN manuk ‘bird, fowl’, 
Palau malk, but Cent. Car, min, Polyn. manu. 

Indonesian final yowels and diphthongs, if unaccented in 
Palau, are regularly lost, ¢.g., IN batu: Pal. bad ‘stone’; IN 
mata ‘eye’ and matai ‘die’ both become Pal. mad; IN atai: 
Pal. chad ‘liver’; Bisaya babau: Pal. bab ‘over, above’. 

Unaccented vowels in final syllables ending in a consonant 
are either lost entirely or retained as a weak, colorless vowel 
like the Javanese pepet, e.9., LN anak: Pal. ngali: ‘son, daughter’; 
IN manuk: Pal. malk ‘bird, fowl’; Philip. danum: Pal. alm 
‘water’; Tag. Bis, dagum: Pal. rasm ‘needle’; Tag. takut: Pal, 
dakt ‘fear’; IN timur, timuy: Pal. dims ‘east, south’; UN ikan: 
Pal. ngigel ‘fish’; IN bulan: Pal. biel ‘moon’; IN langit: Pal. 
edinged ‘sky’. But an original pepet is regularly retained, e, Q- 
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Philip, inumén: Pal. ilimel ‘drink’ (subst); IN wipén: Pal. 
wingel ‘tooth’; IN tarém, talém, tadém: Pal. (ke)dérem ‘sharp’; 
IN déngér, déngég, déngéh: Pal. (oyrénges ‘hear’; IN deket: Pal. 
d cleave’. Likewise paroxytones ending in a + hamza 
retain the unaccented a of the ultima, ¢ 9 Mal. darah: Pal. 
visach ‘blood’; Mal. nanah: Pal. lélach ‘pus’. For hamza in 
Pal. see 17. 
; 5. Accented vowels.— Indonesian yowels that bear the accent 
in Palau regularly remain unchanged, é. 9» IN mata: Pal. mad; 
IN Buia: Pal. bung ‘flower’; Tagalog sinag: Pal. sils ‘rays of 
sun’; IN dakét: Pal. véged ‘stick, cleave’; IN ikan: Pal. ngigel; 
IN bulan: Pal. baiel; IN nana’: Pal. lalach ‘pus’. 

6. Extent of consonantal change in Palau— Only two primitive 
consonantal sounds have remained entirely unaffected in Palau. 
These are m and the velar nasal 1%, €. 9- IN mata, timur (-9, 7) 
danum: Pal. mad, dims, ram; IN nipen, lanit, buna: Pal. 
uingel (with metath.), ednged, bung. 

Few, if any, of the entire Austronesian speech 


territory present such sweeping consonantal changes- as we 
find here, This phenomenon, together with the further fact 
that all the original consonants are retained in some form, 
gives the Palau language 4 unique appearance as compared 
with its Oceanic neighbors. A most striking effect of this 
retention of consonants together with the loss of unaccented 
vowels is the multiplication of consonant combinations that 
look decidedly out of place in an Austronesian language, ¢ Jy 
ddibd, bldukl, bithill, gous, hmidel, ktsakl, kdgmal, lmatk, pduch, 
tknged, tngmuth. 

7. Indonesian k.—Original i: is sounded in Palau now 45 k, 
ej. IN kita: Pal. kid éwe'; IN tékén: Pal. dékel ‘pole’; LN manuk: 
Pal. malk ‘fowl’; and now ss 9, & 9» IN kutu: Pal. gud ‘louse’; 
IN dekét: Pal. réged tstick, cleave’; UN ian: Pal. ngigel ‘fish’; 
IN kayu: Pal. gar ‘tree, wood’. But the distinction between 
She surd and the sonant (k andg) as in the case of p and b, 
is vague and uncertail. 

8. Indonesian t.—Original ¢ becomes the sound written d 
by Walleser. It often is a spirant, probably the th in then 


(see above 3e). 


Mal. 


Bisaya 


Phil. 


Mal. 
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Indonesian 
timur ‘East’ 
tilug ‘to sleep’ 
tii 

tian 

talim, tarim 
tekén 

talina 

téln 

takut 

atép 


batu 
pitu 
kutu 
kita 
mata 
. atai 
lamit 
dékit 
urat, ugat, uhat 
pahit, Tag. pa’it 


Palau 
dims 
durs 
dach 
diil 
(ke)dérem 
dékel 
ding 
(ojddéi 
dakt 


chidou 


bad 
nid 
gud 
kid 
mai 
mad 
chad 
efinged 
réged 
ngurd 
(mejchuiched 


Meaning in Palau 

‘South’ 

‘sleep’ (subst) 

‘excrement’ 

‘abdomen’ 

‘sharp’ 

‘nole’ 

‘ear’ 

‘three’ 

‘fear’ 

‘roof.. thatched 
covering” 

‘stone’ 

‘seven’ 

‘louse’ 

‘we’ (inclusive) 

‘eye’ 

‘die’ 

‘liver’ 

‘sky" 

‘stick, cleave’ 

‘vein. sinew 

‘hitter’ 


Note: The original final ¢ in Pal. dalt (IN takut) is pre- 
served by surd assimilation to the preceding i (see below 194). 
9, Indonesian p.—Original p becomes u, which is blended 
with a following accented wu. 


Bis. 


Indonesian 
pa’a, Mal. paha 
pitu 
pa’it, Mal. pahit 
pubun 


pulki 

pukét 

pusér (-d) 
épat 

‘apur (-B, -h) 
apul 

‘atép 

nipén 


Fulayw 
nich 
nid 
(me)chuached 
uchiul 


uki(k) 
tiked 
tides 
oang 
chéius 
ngau 
chidou 
uingel 


Meaning in Palau 

‘leg’ 

‘seven’ 

‘bitter’ 

‘trunk, beginning, 
origin' 

‘vulva’ 

‘long sea-net’ 

‘navel’ 

‘four’ 

‘hme’ 

‘fire’ 

‘root’ 

‘tooth’ 


al 
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The ch in the words of the table represents an older hamza 
(see below 17). 

Chéius and ngay do not exemplify a blending of w (<p) 
with the original « of apur and apui, but a loss of the (in 
Palau) unaccented vowel (see above 4) and the regular devel- 
opment of p to v. The same is true of the unaccented initial 
u of uchil (<pu'un, Bis. puhun) and wii(k) (<pulci). 

In ofing (<épat) and chidow (<atép) the obscure pepet has 
been partially assimilated to the following u (<p), which itself 
is reduced to a semivowel or mere glide in odng and hence 
does not appear in the orthography. 

In wingel (<nipen) we hive manifestly a case of metathesis 
for *nginel, but not in tides (<puser, pused), where IN s 
regularly becomes ¢ in Pal. (see below 13) and then tends to 
become the sonant d, while the final s goes back to a special 
type of the RLD consonant (see below 16b). 

10. Indonesian b.— Original b wavers in Palau between b and p. 
Walleser gives b in many words where Keate and (particularly) 
Gabelentz and Meyer, quoting Semper ', write p, e.g., UN batu: 
Pal. (Wall.) bad (Semper) pad ‘atone’; LN bulan: Pal.(Wall.) biael 
(Keate) pooyeer ‘moon’. Less commonly the reverse is the case, 
é. gy IN bitu(én): Pal. (Wall) @ pduch (Keate) a-bbthduk ‘star’. 


Indonesian Falau Meaning in Palau 
babu babi ‘swine’ 
Bis. ibabau , bab ‘over, above’ 
bénua ‘country’ belt ‘village’ 
bata bad ‘stone’ 
balai blai ‘house’ 
bau, bahu bau ‘odor’ 
bara, bags, baba -—bas ‘charcoal’ 
bulan biel ‘moon’ 
Bis. bukid, Mal. bukit bikel ‘hill, mountain’ 
buna bung ‘flower’ 
béras, bégas, béhas bras (borr.*) ‘rice’ 
réba’, géba’, h&ba’ = sibech ‘tear down’ 
‘uban chebal _ ‘gray har’ 
Phil. ibég nguibes ‘desire’ 
abarat, -g-, -h- ngobird = ‘West? 
tébu teb (dep Semper) ‘sugarcane 


+, Semper, “(ber die Palausprache” in Korrespondensilatt der deut- 
achen Gesellachaft f. Anthr., Etinol. w. Urgeach. 1871, pp- 63-06. 
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Indonesian Palau Meaning in Palau 
buku puk ‘knuckle’ 
bitu(én) pduch ‘star’ 
balu pui ‘hair (pubic)’ 

11, Indonesian n.— Original n becomes | regularly in Palau. 
Indonesian Palau Meaning in Palau 
pans’ lalach ‘pus’ 
nara, naga, naha las ‘nara’ (a redwood 
tree) 
niur, niug, niuh _—lius ‘coconut’ 
minum melim ‘to drink’ 
inumén, Bis. imnun iltimel ‘drink’ (subst.) 
minatai mlad * ‘dead’ 
anak ngalk ‘sop, daughter’ 
manuk malk ‘fowl’ 
danum, r-, |-, ralm ‘water’ 
Tag. sinag sils ‘sun’ 
taném dalem ‘to plant’ 
tinal delich ‘intestines’ 
bénua belt ‘village’ 
anai ngal ‘white ant’ 
kanén gall ‘food’ 
ina, Fiji tina chadil ‘mother’ 
fném maléng , ‘six’ 
bulan biiel ‘moon’ 
tian diil (pr. dil) ‘abdomen’ 
ikan ngigel ‘fish’ 
dalan, ralan, lalan riel ‘way’ 
Mal. hujan, Bis. ulan  chull (<churl) ‘rain’ 
tékén dékel ‘pole, pike’ 
pu'un, Bis. puhun uchil ‘trunk (tree), origin’ 
Mal, dahan rachel ‘branch’ 
Mal. huban chebal ‘gray hair’ 
“na -+e)l ‘his, her, its’ 


12. Indonesian 1—Original I (not to be confused with the ! 
of the RLD series) becomes i (¢), with a tendency to weaken 
to the semivowel y before vowels. It is absorbed by a following . 
original i, if this is accented in Palau. 
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Indonesian Palau Meaning in Palau 
lanit einged (yangeth 8) ‘sky’ 
Jayar, -g, -h = ears (yarse K.) ‘sail’ 

Maloh lalas edes ‘house fly’ 
lima im <*iim ‘five’ 
dalan, ralan _—_—rael ‘way’ 

. bulan bitiel ‘moon’ 

Phil. ulég ngiis <*ngiis ‘snake’ 
talina ding <*diing ‘ear’ 
bula pui thair (pubic)’ 
télu déi ‘three’ 
walu ial ‘eight’ 

Tag. abi bei ‘more’ 


In the last example lébvi > bali > bal > bai > bet. 
13. Indonesian s,— Original « regularly appears in Palau 
as t 


Indonesian Palau Meaning in Palau 
tsa, sa tung ‘one’ 
sakal tak ‘to load on vehicle’ 
p-in-&sa ulét ‘prest out’ 
Phil. asa chat ‘smoke’ 

sus tut ‘uber’ 
sill tiu ‘nine’ 

Tag. Bis. sila (1 <RLD) tir ‘they’ 


In IN pinesa the nnaccented vowels i and a are lost, p be- 
coming w and n becoming |, giving ulét by regular process. 


14, Indonesian y.— Original y becomes 7. 


Indonesian Palau Meaning in Palaw 
‘ayam chiram — ‘animal’ 

layar, layag edirs ‘sail’ 

kayu gerregar ‘wood, tree’ 


Gerregar is from the reduplicated kayuhaytt and is written 
garagar by Keate and hirkar by Semper. Keate gives the 
simple gar as meaning ‘fire’, cf. Bis. kalayu ‘fire’. 

15. Indonesian RGH Consonant.— The RGH consonant is 
regularly represented in Palau by 8. 
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Indonesian Fala Meaning in Palaw 

Phil. gaket sakt ‘to tie’ 
Phil. géba sibech ‘tear down’ 
Tag. gonot ‘black oakum’ suld ‘oakum' 
Bis. biga ‘ember’ bas ‘coal’ 
Mal. darah risach ‘blood’ 
Bis. digum Tasim ‘needle’ 
Bis, naga las ‘nara (tree)’ 
Bik. digi rus ‘spine, thorn’ 
Phil. apug chiius ‘quicklime’ 
Phil. niug lius ‘coconut’ 

layar, layag, layah eirs ‘gail’ 
His, tulug, turug durs ‘sleep’ 
Mal. timur, Bis. timng ‘East’ dims ‘South’ 
Mal. denar, Tag. dinig rénges *hear* 
Tag. sinag sils ‘sun* 
Phil. ulég ngiiiis ‘snake’ 
Phil. ibég nguibes ‘desire’ 


16. Indonesian RED Consonant.—The RLD consonant re- 
gularly appears as r, except in the type represented by Jay, 
pari: Tog. palai; Mal. padi: Toba Bat. page, Pangasinan pagéi 
‘unhulled rice’, which we may for convenience call the y-type, 
where Palan, like certain other languages of Austronesia, e, v., 
Manggara and Samoan, has «. 


(a) RED, except g-type. 


Indonesian Palau Meaning in Palan 

Phil. danum, ranom ralm ‘water’ 
Phil. dalan, ralan rivel ‘way’ 
Bis. dagum rasm ‘needle’ 
Mal. darah risach ‘blood’ 
Mal. dahan rachel ‘branch’ 

dua, rua, lua o-ring ‘two’ 
Mal. dori, Bkl. digi rus ‘spine, thorn’ 
Phil. d&két réged ‘stick, cleave’ 
Phil. dénég rénges ‘hear’ 
Bis. tilug, tirug, Mal. tidor durs ‘sleep’ 
Phil. sira, sila, sida tir ‘they’ 


tarém, talém, tadém dérem ‘sharp’ 
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(b) RLD, g-type. 
Meaning 


Indonesian Palau =. Pulau 


Jay. irai, Tag. ilai, Cam idui, Karo, | Ley ay ghee 
Toba, Ibanak, igui, Iloko agoh iia ta souk 
Bulu aptru, Mal. hamp@du, Toba pogu = chods ‘all’ 
Jay. pusér, Formosan pusol, Tag. usod,) .. , : 
Pangas., Loko tac ay igs A 
In Palau isngék, the final syllable is the possessive ‘my’, 
Without suffix, the velar nasal 7 (ig) is lost, giving ¢. With 
imugek compare the s of Manggara and Samoan isu ‘nose 
17. The Glottal Stop or Hamza.—The glottal stop appears 
as x (ch in Walleser) in all positions, inital, medial, and final. 


Indonesian Fulau Meaning in Palau 
Mal. hayam ‘fowl’ ~ hiram ‘animal’ 
Mal. hapur chaus ‘lime’ 
Mal. hati, Magindanau hatai chad ‘liver’ 
Mal. huban, uban chebil ‘gray hair’ 
Mal. hujan, Tag. ulan chull ‘rain’ 
Mal. dahan rachel ‘branch’ 
Mal. paha, His. pa'a mich ‘thigh’ 
Mal. tahi, Bis. ta’i dach ‘excrement’ 
Phil. mapa’it mechniithed ‘bitter’ 
Bis. pubun nehal ‘trunk, origin’ 
Mal. darah rasach ‘blood’ 
Mh. nanah lilach *pus* 
Mal, rebah sibech ‘tear down’ 
Phil. bitu’(#n) pduch ‘star’ 


18. Exerescent initial a (ng).—As a rule words which in 
Indonesian begin with a vowel, not preceded by initial hamza, 
prefix an inorganic # (rg) in Palau, Where initial vowels appear 
in Palan these are, in most cases, from original / (>i or e) 
or p (>u or 0), & 94 IN lait: Pal. ednged; LN pu’un: Pal. 


uchiil. 4 a 
Indonesian Palau Meaning in Palau 
* anai ngal a ant’ 
nui ngiul ‘nre’ 
nile ngalk ‘son, daughter’ 
iW est’ 


‘Phil. abagat ‘South, Southwest’ ngobard 
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Indonesian Palau Meaning in Palau 
ikan ngigel ‘fiah" 
Phil. ibég nguibes ‘desire’ 
urat, ugat, uhat ngurd ‘vein, sinew’ 
Phil. ulég | ngtitis ‘snake’ 
aku nguk al bg 
1a ngi ‘he, she, it’ 


This inorganic i appears, but with less regularity, in several 
other Oceanic languages, It is often prefixed to the first per- 
sonal pronoun, as in Ponape jai ‘1’, where IN aku is reduced 
to ai by loss of w and weakening of ik. 

19. Special treatment in sandhi.—(a) Retention of original ¢. 
IN ¢, which regularly becomes d (th) in Palau (see 8), remains 
unchanged when immediately preceded by k after Palan loss 
of the unaccented vowel that originally intervened, e.g. the 
final ¢ of IN takut: Palau dakt ‘fear’; Phil. gakit: Palau sakt 
‘te, bind, string for binding’. 

(b) Retention ef original 1. IN |, which regularly becomes 
i (e), in Palau (see 12), is retained when brought into contact 
with a preceding b by loss of an unaccented intervening vowel, 
é& i Palau blai (ON balai) ‘house’. 

(c) HGH consonant appears as r. The RGH consonant 
regularly appears as s (see 15). But when immediately following 
initial }, (p), or immediately preceding final (Palau) d or t, 
it appears as 7, ¢. g., Phil. bigat: Pal. praud (Semper), berriiod 
(Wall); IN wrat, wgat, what: Pal: ngurd ‘vein, sinew’: Bis. 
habagat ‘Southwest’: Pal. ngobdrd ‘West’; IN ratus, yatus: 
Pal. dart ‘hundred’ from the metathesized *tarus, *tagus, where 
the initial ¢>d and the final s>¢ by regular process. Meta- 
thesis in this word is not infrequent in other languages, ¢ qs 
Toko and Kankanai gasut, Bontok lasot, Ginaan, Tingyan 
kasut. 

(d) Assimilation of liguids, Palau rl and Ir always suffer 
assimilation, becoming either Jj, as in Pal. chull <*churl (IN 
‘uran, ‘wlan, ‘wdan) ‘rain, or rr, as in Pal. merrdder <* melrader, 
pret. of the verb merdder ‘accompany’ formed by the infix / 
(LN in), cf. Pal. mlad (IN m-in-atai) ‘dead’. This assimilation 
of [to an adjacent r in the verb is pointed out by Walleser!, 








! Granumatik, p. 138, 
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20. Recapitulation.— (a) Final vowels and diphthongs, if un- 
accented in Palau, are lost: IN mata ‘eye’ and matai ‘die’: 
Pal. mad (4). 

(b) The vowel of a final syllable ending in a consonant, if 
unaceented in Palau, is either lost: IN manuk: Pal. math, or 
weakened to a colorless vowel (pepet): IN flan: Pal. biviel (4). 

(ec) Original vowels which bear the accent in Palau remain 
unchanged: IN Ilan: Pal. lritiel (5). 

(@) Original % remains or becomes g: IN kita: Pal. kid, IN 
kutu; Pal. gud (7). 

(e) Original t becomes d (sometimes spirant): IN mata: 
Pal. mad (8), or remains unchanged: IN takut: Pal. dait (198). 

(f) Original p becomes u: IN pitu: Pal. wid (9). 

(gz) Original 5 remains unchanged: IN batu: Pal. bad, or 
becomes p: IN bufu: Pal. pitt (1°). 

(h) Original n becomes I: Mal nanah: Pal. lilach (11). 

(i) Original 1 becomes i (2): LN bulu: Pal. pti (12), or 
remains unchanged (after 6, 19b), or becomes r by assimi- 
lation (19d), 

(j) Original s becomes ¢: IN susu: Pal. tut (15). 

(k) Original y becomes r: IN layar, layag: Pal. ears (14). 

() The RGH consonant becomes 5: Phil. gakét: Pal. sakt 
(15), or r betore final (Palau) d or ¢ IN wrat, ugat, what: 
Pal. ngurd (19 ¢). 

(m) The RLD consonant becomes fr: Phil. danwm: Pal. ralm 
(16a), or : Jay, irtil, Clam idwi: Pal. isng-ék (16b), or i by 
assimilation (194). 

(n) The hamza becomes ch (i. @, x)! Mal. hati: Pal. chad (17). 

(0) Words beginning with a vowel prefix the velar nasal db: 
IN anak: Pal. ngalle (18). 

21. Origin of individual Palau sounds. 


Palate Indonesian Examples 
a (accented) a mad <IN mata (4) 
a (unaccented) 8 jalach: Mal. nanah (4) 
e (accented) é réged: Phil. dekét (5) 


e (unaccented) «any vowel biel: bulan; einged: LN latnt 
or | (4 and 12) 
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Falau Indonesian Examples 


1 (accented) i kid: IN kita (5) 
i (unaccented) | pi: IN bulu (12) 
u (accented) a pui: IN bulu (5) 
u (unaccented) p uid; IN pitu (9) 
0 any vowel (see below) 
k k kid: IN kita (7) 
g£ k gud: IN kuta (7) 
t s (t after k) tut: IN susu (13); dakt: IN takut 
(19a) 
d t mad: IN matai (8) 
P b pul; IN bulu (10) 
b b binel: IN bulan (10) 
fh (ng) it bung: IN buna (6) 
fi (ng) excrescent ngigel: IN ikan (18) 
™m m mad: IN matai (6) 
-RLD ralm: danum, ranum (16) 
r | ROH (sandhi) ngurd: IN urat, ugat, uhat (19¢) 
o>lin Pal. merrider <*melrider (19d) 
(n lilach: IN nana’ (11) 
i RLD (Pal. rj chall <"*churl: Phil. ulan, uran 
(19d) 
| (after b)  blai: LN balai (19b) 
RGH sakt: Phil, gakft (14) 
‘RUD (g-type) isngék: Jay. irui, Thanak igui 
(16b) 
s (sporad.) sils: Tag. sinag; bras: Mal. béras 
ch (i.e, x) hamza chad: Mal. hati (17) 


Pal. o is a secondary sound of varied origin. In unaccented 
syllables it may represent any IN vowel, like e (see 4), and 
assumes its quality under the influence of surrounding sounds, 
é. g4 Fal. ngobird: IN abarat, abagat, abahat; Pal. chiidow: 
IN atép, where @p>eu>ou, cf. for Indo-European the Lat. 
ou<ew in OLat, doucao<*deuco, Goth. tiuhan; Pal. vbl. pretix 
o: IN pa, « g. Pal. orénges: Phil. padéiég ‘hear, cause to hear’, 
the stages of change being pa>we>wo>wo>o. Here again 
the Latin has a parallel development in soror <*swesdr, Skt. 
stisar-. Pal. kodd <*kapdtai (fr. IN patai) bas its o from 
ap>eu>ou>ow>o with loss of the semivowel glide w (uw) be- 
fore the vowel a. This ‘oid is stereotyped and treated as a 
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root in Pal, in the sense of ‘kill’, and takes all the prefixes, 
infixes, atid suffixes that a simple root assumes, e. g., omekodd, 
where the prefixed element is IN’ pama or pémé. Were we 
permitted to reconstruct the word in its entirety it would 
give, then, the form *pamakapdtai. This analysis is instructive 
as showing the continued use of formative elements attached 
to petrified complexes whose original composition has been 
lost sight of by vocalic erosion and consonantal change. 

Pal. koddll ‘death’ is from the same kodd, which loses its 
a when the accent is shifted to the following syllable. The 
whole word represents a hypothetical IN */apatdyan >*keueddrl 
> *kowodarl >*kodall, where y regularly becomes Pal. r (14) 
and is then assimiluted to the adjacent / (19d). 

Pal, accented o may result, either from a rounding of ori- 
inal a!, as in dérem< LN tarém, talem, tadém ‘sharp’, or from 
pa or dp, as in reéngel (= reé-ng-el with the poss. sutnx el < IN 
na *his, her, its’ and the excrescent ng as connective), where 
reé is from IN répa, lépa, dépa ‘fathom’, the development being 
repd > reud > rewd > rewd > red. 


— 























. For the independent rounding of original am Indonesian languages, 
compare the final vowel of Juv. lima and Tirurai fimo: IN lima, where 
the sound i close to that of Ger, o in Aojfen or Fr. o in école. Cf. Conant, 
Notes on the phonology of the Tirurad language. JAOS, Vol. xxxiii (1913), 
p. 14, 


Phe Vedic Dual: Part I, The Dual in Similes.—By 
Dr, Sauce Grant Ouwsant, Professor in Grove 
City College, Grove City, Pennsylvania. 


In the first part! of this study of the Vedie dual, the writer 
showed that when in either the Rig or the Atharva Veda a 
plurality of bodily parts that are naturally dual is ascribed 
to an individual, the grammatical number is due to the re- 
quirements of the mythic symbolism or of the metaphor or 
other poetic figure. This second part of the study will cor- 
roborate the conclugions there reached by presenting lists of 
all the Vedic duals occurring in similes and a study of the 
phenomena associated with them. Naturally the same prin- 
ciples are found operative in the simile as in the metaphor. 
These seem so fundamental and obvious that it would seem 
supererogatory to state them; but they have been sometimes 
so disregarded in the translation and interpretation of Vedic 
passages that there may be warrant for noting their value in 

The general principle is that when the stress of comparison 
falls upon the substantive terms of a simile, these terms are in 
numerical concord. Thus in the RY. we find the following 
duals after dual antecedents:— 

After arvind—digd, X, 106, 94; *akgi, I, 39, 6”; aja, II, 39, 2°; 
*adhvagat, VIII, 35, 8"; apisa@, X, 106, 1°; arangara, X, 
106, 10°; trya, X, 106, 4°; “wdanyaja, X, 106, 6°; **upadhi, 
IT, 39, 4°; *ustird, X, 106, 2°; Frbhti, X, 106, 7°; *dethau, IT. 
a0, 6°; kdarnd, A, 106, 9°; karnau, I, 39,- 64: kirdna, XX, 
106, 4°; *hinara, X, 106, 10°; +ksiima, IL, 39, 7; X, 106, 10¢: 














1 See this Jowrnal, XXX, p. 174 ff. 

Starred words are dee! sisjadva in RV. Words marked with the 
obelisk are discussed Inter; those with the double ubetizk have the OUTIL 
parative particle md, all others have iva or ‘ra, 


4 e Lit 
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hhggala, 11, 39, 4°; gfdhrd, TI, 39, 1°; giturd, VIT, 69, 6°; 
gaurau, V, 78, 2°; VILL, 87, 14, 4"; gravana, II, 39, 1°; 
gharmia, X, 106, 8*; calravdia, 11, 39, 3°; ‘jarand, X, 40, 3°; 
jaratos, VIL, 73, 11"; *jarbhéri, X, 106, 6°; *ddampati, I 
39, 24; dutd, TI, 34, 1"; X, 106, 2°; nadyt, IL, 39, 5*; 
*nabbye, LI, 39, 4°; *tnase, IT, 39, 6°; instock, X, 106, 6°; 
navd, II, 39, 4°: *nrpdati, X, 106, 4. pakad, X, 106, 3"; 
pajrd, X, 106, 7*; patard, X, 106, 9*; padd, I, 39, 5°; X, 
106, 9; parijmana, X, 106, 34; paged, X, 106, 3°; pitara, 
TIT, 58, 2"; VIL 67, 1"; X, 39, 6°; 106, 4*; pitdrdu, X, 
131, 5"; putri, X, 106, 4°; *pradhi, Il, 39, 4"; “pravisii, 
VILI, 29, 8°; prayogd, X, 106, 2"; brhdnta, X, 106, 9": 
brahmiina, IT, 39, 1°; “Fmananyid, X, 106, 84; mahisd, VLU, 35, 
7°09". XX, 106, 24: mifra, X, 106, 5%; mpga, X, 40, 4"; mene, 
TI, 39, 2°; mésd, X, 106, 54; *yugé, U1, 59, 4": yevag, VIU, 
35, 5°; rathyd, U1, 39, 3"; *rajaputrd, X, 40, 3"; vibisagii, 
X, 106, 6"; vaja, X, 106, 5°; vata, U1, 39, 5°; vird, I, Bo, 2°; 
¢aphai, IT, 39, 3°; *efiige, II, 39, 3°; cyenil, V, 74,9 
VIII, 73, 4°: cyenait, VILT, 35, 9"; grugti inind, X, 106, 4°; 
cviind, 11, 39, 4°; s#traghi, X, ae 10": sudind, X, 106, 14; 
stanau, [1, 39, 6°; hansat, V, 1-3": VII, 85, 8; 
harinat, V, 78, 2: hasta, I, oc 7 juistau, IT, 39, Be; 
haridrava, VIII, 35, 7°. (92) 
After rédasi— adhvara, TIT, 6, 10°; Fnari, X, 93, 15 matira, 
1X, 18, 5, 
After hari (indrasya),— paksa, VILI, 34, 9"; Frayi, X, 105, 2° 
After babhrii (indrasya),— *hanitnalé, IV, 32, 23°. 
After dhisine— *cirmani, VI, 8, 3°. 
After adhigaranyi,— japhina, I, 28, 2. 
After bala (agnimanthandu)— taskara, X, 4, 6". 
After (hawirdhdne),— yamé, X, 13, 2. 
After ddri,— rathyd, VIL, 39, 1°. 
After cipre (indrasya)— *sriva, X, 96, %. (12) 
rare with elliptic duals: 
After *ksoni,— +matira, VIU, 94, 6°. 
After pitéra (ybhiinam),— yapd, IV, 33, 3°. 
After *ayaji (aulakhalat),— hari, FE, 28, 7*. 


~ 4 So Sayana, Gravsmaan J RY. and WH, but Linker RY. takes ib as 
imat, sg. 

1 See JAOS XXXII, 42 . 

3 See JAOS XXXM, 43. 


© JA0B 35, 


(3) 
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Also with dual dvandvas: 
Atter usisindkta,— *dheni, VII, 2, 6°; *+pétni, I, 129, 9a: 

padé, ITT, 55, 15°; *vayyé, IL, 3, 6°. 

After mitritvaruna— Facvd, VI, 67, 4"; pitdra, IV, 41, tha 
Trathyd, VII, 25, 2"; vrajyi, V, 64, 1°, 

After indragni,— dviga, V, 86, 5%; dgva, VI, 59, 3% 

After indraiséma,— iigva, VIL, 104, 6"; *nrpiti, VIT, 104, 64, 

After indribralmanaspati,— (dvd) yija, TL, 24, 12°, 

After indravayt,— fduti, VIL, 91, 2° 

After dydvaprihivim— Fmene, I, 95, 6". 

After indravarunad,— vrsabhé, TV, 41, 5, (16) 

Two singulars may be substituted for the antecedent dual: 
After vipat chutudri,— deve, IIL, 33, 1"; give (matara) OL, 

435, 1°; matéra (gava), LL, 33, 3°; rathyd, ULI, 33, 2°. 
After yond yami ca— *eakra, X, 10, 74. 
After yami anydcea,— *cakra, X, 10, 8", 
After vayith pis ca— *vigndti, VII, 39, 2°. (7) 

The forms given in the foregoing lists differ in some in- 
stances from those of the Padapatha. Thus in I], 39, we 
have gfageva in 3*, yugéva in 4°, nébhyeva in 4" and naseva 
in 6°. The Padapatha resolves these into cfiga-iei, yugd- 
wa, ete. This hymn is mainly an aggregation of thirty similes 
mm which the Acvins are described. In twenty-five of these, 
the dual is unmistakable. Bollensen (Orient und Occudent, IT, 
472) suggests that we should read yugé-va, nabhye-va and 
niise-va in the places cited, but failed to note ¢fageva, which 
should just as obviously be resolved into g/iige-va. In 7° the 
FPidapatha resolves ksiimeva into kedma-iva, I have already 
given in this Journal (XXXII, 41f) reasons for resolving it 
into ksdmd-iva and taking ksima to be an elliptic dualt 
Thus we have duals throughout. 

In IV, 32, 23", the adjective vidradhé shows that the noun 
in kaninakéva is feminine, henee we must, against the kaninakd- 
iva of the Fudapatha, accept Bollensen's resolution into ka- 
nindké-va. 

In TI, 3, 6.— 

sidlv adpaiisi sandté na ulsité 
usdsindkt® vayyeva ranvité | 
tinturme tatém saviwdyanti samici 
yajnisya pécah sudtighe payasvati |} 


¥ So also in X, 106, 104, 
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The Padapatha has in b vayyi-iva, but ranvifé and the 
other six duals show that we should, with Grassmann (WB, 
3. «. dpe), read vayyé-va', 

The Pudapatha takes the combinations upadhiva (II, 39, 4°), 
cirmaniva (VI, 8, 3°), ddmpativa (II, 39, 24), nrpétiva (VIL, 
104, 6", X, 106, 4"), pdtniva (I, 122, 2°) pradhiva (II, 39, 4%) 
and vigpdtiva, (VII, 39, 2"), as instances in which the dual 
desinence 7 is not pragrhya, As the form va is now so in- 
contestably established for Vedic, it would seem preferable 
to take them under the rule as pragrhya forms plus va. In 
favor of this disposition of them we huve akei iva (II, 39, 5"), 
indragni iga (III, 12, 5°; SV. I, 925°: 1053"; MS. TV, 11, 1° 
159, 5), dydivaprthivi ihd (IV, 56, 1: OQ. 8, 19, 1), brhati iva 
(I, 59, 4"), hdrt indra (VILL, 3, 17"; 13, 27°; 70, T4; XX, 114, 9"; 
SV. I, 301"), hari iva (I, 28, 7°), hari thé (I, 16, #>- 19], 8"; 
177, 44; TB. U1, 4,3, 10"), drtnt wa (AV.1, 1, 3%), agni indra 
(TH. U1, 4,5, 7%), indragni idam, TB. I, 5, 10, 3; MS. IV, 
18, 9; 219, 5), indrdgni iva (SMB. 2, 4, 14)4 Against it we 
have, so far as I have found, the unique rédasimé (rdédasi-imé) 
found in VII, 96, 3° and repeated in SV. D1, 925°; 1053*; 
M8. LV, 11, 1*; 159, 8—all the same pada. 

In VII, 2, 6, the traditional text reads— 

utd yésane divyé maki na 

usisindkta sudtigheva dhenith / 

harhisddd puruhnté maghoni 

dG yajniye suvitdya crayetim |/ 




















t Many of our handbooks fail to give sufficient recognition to this 
form va. The Petersburg Worterbuch does not cite it for the Vedas. The 
Monier-Williams Dictionary cites it only for the MHA. and the Kavyo 
literature “in some mere or less doubtful casea”. Mucdonell"s Dictionary 
anys va for ion is “very rare”. Speijer and Thumb are silent about it. 
Bollensen in 1864 (7. ¢.) showed its existence in » number of instances 
in the RV. and Grassmann (I. ¢.) extended Bollensen's list to a total of 
thirty-seven, Lantnan (J. pp- $43 and 361) aceepta yugé-ra and nablyé-vo 
in TH, 39,4, eogyéra in IL, 3,6, and Keninaké-ra in IV, 32, 23 as correct, 


tnd hdsera in 11, 39,6 as probable, stating us the other possibility that 
nasa might be taken aa @ Om. da, fem. {rum muna “strong”. Arold 
ted from Lonman. 


(Vedie Metre, p. 78, § 129) uccepta the instances cite 
Whitney in his Grammar has a line and a half (102f.) about it but in 
his Index Verborum fo the Atharva Veda gives ninety-cight instances of 
“monosyllabic fea” in that Veda. 

2 This list in not complete, a» the 
observation until liste were nearly collected. 


phenomenon did not come under 
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The Fadapitha gives in b sudigha-ive, but Bollensen (f ¢.) 
showed the lack of reason in comparing usdasindaitd to a single 
good milch cow, —sudtighi dkentih— and proposed the emenda- 
tion sudtighe-va dhent. The accumulated duals in a, ¢ and d, 
and the normal usage in similes seem to make the emenda- 
tion imperative. 

Padé 6 in its traditional form is, however, quite at home 
in I, 186, 4— 

ipa va ée ndmasa jigiza 
ugesandicta sudiigheva dhentith | 
samané dhan vimimdno arkam 
visurupe payasi sdeminn tidhan // 
[You (— vigve Devas) I entreat, with reverence, with wish to win, 
(And) Usdsdinditi, like a good milch cow, 
Arranging (my) song of praise on a commen Morning 
With milk of differing hue in this udder}. 

We believe Ludwig is right in his exegesis,—the singer is 
the cow lowing with full udder at the milking time, the song 
he offers is the milk implied in sudtight, the vizgurupe piyast 
is milk mingled with the yellow Soma juice and the adhan 
is the place of sacrifice whence milky libations flow. Indra 
is compared to a cow in II, 16, 6. VUI, 1, 10°; 14, 3, as is 
Agni in J, 66, 2 and the kgetrapati in TV, 57, 2". So here 
conversely the Rsi with his strengthening offering of song. 
For the transition in } from the pl. in a, compare that from 
the eg. of 1°” to the anonymous pl. 1*, first named in 2", 

In X, 10, 74, the amorous Yami proposes to Yama— 

vi cid vrheva rithyern cakra, 
and in 8, he replics,— 

anyéna mid dhano yahi teyain 

téna vi erha rathyeva calra. 

As cakr’i may be mase. du. or neut. pL, the question arises 
which have we here. Grassmann (WE. 5. v.) considers it 
plural. Sayana glosses by cakre, hence he took it as. dual. 
The latter is undoubtedly right. The form cafri#t is demon- 
strably dual im I, 166, 9* and in VIII, 5, 29°. The ordinary 
Vedic chariot was two-wheeled, as will be shown in part [11 
of these studies. The general principle of numerical concord 
requires the dual. The metaphor in the verb as well a5 the 
simile is that of two wheels with a common axle, Hence we 
conclude that the form is dual in both places. 
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In the hundred and thirty similes thus far considered, the 
principle of numerical concord holds. It is not, however, 
without exceptions, real or apparent. We now pass to a con- 
sideration of those similes in which only one term is in the 
dual, The most frequent case is that in which a dual upameya 
has a singular upamdna. Thus in I, 34, 7°",— 

tisré nisatya rathya pardvita 
aiméva vitah svdserini gachatam. 
(Come, car-borne Nisatyas o'er the three distances, 
‘As the breath, the wind, to the early morning sacrifices‘). 
The singular is required for two reasons:— 
1. In the RYV., afman is singulare tantum, 
9. The simile is xara obveotv; a duality or plurality of rdies 
would be incongruous in sense, implying discord. 

In I, 180, 9°" we find, in an Agvin simile, 

pré yad vihethe mahinad rathasya 

prad syandra yatho manuso ni hdta 
[When you fare forth by the might of your car, 
You go with haste like (a) man's hotar}. 

he concord is again «ata obvenv. Except on special 
occasions, the Vedic ydjamdnas has a single hotar (see I, 134, 
10*; ITT, 41, 29; V, 41, 5°: 43, ge. 49, 4e; VII, 1, 16° 7, Bf; 
66, 18"; ete.). 

One reason for his haste is suggested by I, 25, 17-— 

héteva keidase priyam 
{Like a hotar you eat what you are fond of]. 

A duality of hotars is known only in the case of the daivya 
hétara, variously identified as Agni and Aditya, Agni and 
Varuna, or Aditya and Varuna. 

The phrase mdnws0 héta may be taken also as a metouym 
of Agni (ef, i, 18, 2%; 101, 3 2%; VIL, 8,25 79,2). In this 
case also, only the singular could be expected. . 

In X, 106, we have 37 similes with the Acvins as upameya. 
The upamdna is dual in 35 of them, In 3°, however, we find,— 

agnir iva devayér didivarisit 

Tt would be easy to emend to agni iva, but what would it 
mean? The Veda knows no two fires of a worshipper. His fire 
is regularly in the sigular. The epithet trisadhasthé, apphed 

to Agni, would warrant the idea of three fires, though frisa- 











+ See TAOS, XXX, 4098. or more fully, Geldner, Ved. Stu. 111, 11947. 
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dhasti agni is found only in the singular. Sayana explains 
our passage,— agnir yathd havirbhih stutibhic ca dipyate, 
deviin icchato yojamdnasya yajie stutibhir diptau bhavathal. 
This seems substantially correct, so we would render— 
Beaming (du.) like the fire of a worshipper. 
An alternative interpretation may be had by taking agnir 
a§ & proper noun and devaydr as an ablative of cause;— 
Beaming like Agni (beams) because of his worshipper. 
Then in 7**, we have 
pajréva cércaram jiram mardyu 
Kstidmeviirthesu tartaritha ward | 

As Griffith says of the passage and its context, “nearly 
every word is a difficult riddle”. There seems to be in pide b 
a comparison of the Acvins with ksadman, a word found else- 
where in the RY. only in J, 150, 4°, in a comparison with 
Indra’s thunderbolt, The neual rendering is “Vorlegemesser”. 
Grassmann (WH) says of our passage: “wiire der Dual zu er- 
warten” and in his AV. renders, “wie zwei Vorlegemesser”. 
The dual, however, is not needed. The following interpretations 
seem possible, They are arranged in order of preference. 

1. The Rey, Dr, J. B. Nies of Brooklyn, NY., assures me 
that the Vedic sacrificial knife, ike the Sumerian, was a broad, 
cleaver-like, two-edged blade. With an ancient specimen found 
in India, now in his possession, a strong man could sever at 
a blow the head of a bull Such a knife with its two edges 
would answer well the purposes of the smile. 

re) 
frame?, 

You press through to your goals, mighty ones, like a sacri- 
ficial knife. 

2. The context may be understood as referring to some 
such exercise of the healing power of the Acvins as was 
maniiested in the case of Cyayiina, restored to youth trom 
helpless old age. We should then have a comperatio compen- 
diaria,— Your healing, rejuvenating power... like the (pene- 
trating power of a) sacrificial knife. 

3. On the analogy of draghma for draghmani (XM, 10, 4") 
and ragmé for racmand (VI, 67, 1°), keidma may be an inst. 
Sg.— “as it were with a sacrificial knife”. 

4. Naigh, 2, 11 gives “water” as a meaning of ksadman, a5 
does Sayana here. Hence the comparison would be between 


Like two sturdy mon, the moving, aging, mortal ( 


i te 
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the cdrcaram jdram mardéyu and ksadmdi,— You press through 
the moving, etc. as through water. 
The singular is justified in any of these. 
I, 183, 14— tridhatund patatho vir nd pargail 
On your triple car you fly like a bird on its pinions. The 
Acvins are mounted on their triple car,— trivandhuré, tri- 
cakréh (1%), trayah pavdyo (I, 34, 2°), frdyo skambhisa (1, 34, 2°). 
The Rsi likens the whole complex, car and riders, to a bird 
in flight. So we, in the case of an seroplane carrying two or 
more persons, would say—*They fly like a bird”. 
The Veda knows no duality of parndm, even for a single 
bird. The meaning seems to be “pinions, wing-feathers”, rather 
than “wings”. Hence, by metaphor, “the leaves of a tree”. 
Otherwise we might explain the plural here as influenced by 
the bizarre number of the parts of the chariot. 
I, 37,6— ké vo vdrsistha a naro 
divdg ca gmig ca dhutayal | 
yit sim Gatain nd Ahanuthé (I 
[Who is your very mightiest, © heroes, 
Ye shakers of heaven and earth, 
When ye shake them as the hem (of a garment)?) 
The simile is xata suvecty. The Maruts shake heaven and 
earth as one. Also drtam is practically singulare tontum in 
this sense. 
VI. 67, 8°%; MS. 4, 14, 10°*; 251, 6 
sami ya apnasthd apdsevd janan 
chrudhiyati¢ cid yatatho mahitid 
The Padapatha has apdsd-ivd, which may be a nom. dual 
a3 in X, 106, 1", or an inst. sg. Apnastho may be nom. sg. 
or ace. pl. Accordingly we may render— 
Who by your majesty umite the obedient as by work the 
lord of an estate (does) his people; or, 
As two active (men, overseers) unite (or impel) their laborers. 
Tn the former the stress of comparison lies upon the m- 
strumentals apdase and mahitvd. Mitravarupa acting as one 
would be in comparison watz ouvESLY with apnasthd. In the 
latter, the comparison is formally correct between MY. and 
apasd and apnasthi must be taken as an adjective, “being at 
work’, with jandn, “people”. 
1 This would Pretest & possible meaning 


elpyévey in RV. 


for the word, which ja Grtme 
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VI, 87, 1°°— 


Dyumni with stéme acvind 
krivir ni séka a gatam | 

Grassmann, Ludwig and Griffith see here a comparison 
between acrind and jrivir. To me the simile is between stimo 
and krivir. 

Clear is your song of praise, Acvins, 
As a water-skin in its outpouring. Come ve. 

Or at least 4 comparatio compendiaria in pada b, 

Come ye to its outpouring like (to that of) a water-skin. 

“VIII, 73, 17°*— 

aceind st viedhacad 

erksdin paraguman iva / 
15*" pitram ndé dhysndv a ruja 

krsndya badhité viga | 

These are separated only by an irrelevant refrain common 
to every re of the hymn. It seems better to take them together. 
The translations of Grassmann, Ludwig and Griffith take the 
comparison in 17 to be between ayvind and erksdm, but Ludwig 
in his commentary would place the punctuation at the close 
of pada a. This seems much better. The passage is not clear, 
but if we accept with Sayana a reference to the story of 
Saptavadhri, who, in V, 78, 5, 6, seems to have had hand or foot 
caught in a split tree and to have been extricated when he 
invoked the Acvins’ aid, we may render somehow thus— 

When you see clearly the Acvins, 

Like a man with an axe, strong ove, break down the tree, 
Like the fort (that you once broke down) 

When (you were) harassed by the black folk. 

Saptavadhri is named in 9 preceding. The incident in 
18 may have given him the name (prosonym), “the one having 
seven eunuchs”, as black aborigines may have been tuken 
captives here and made his eunuchs, Grassmann ( WB) refers 
18 to Indra, though there is no allusion to him elsewhere in 
the hymn, 

IV, 41, 8*"— 

ta vim dhiyé “vase vajayantir 
ajii na jagmer yuvayth sudaini / 

I do not see the comparison of some of the translators 
between vam and &im. At the most it would bea comparatio 
compendiaria as vam could be compared only to the goal not 
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to the race track, The meaning seems to be—These hymns, 
O bounteous givers, longing for both of you, racing for (the 
prize of) your favor, have gone to the track as it were, (1. ¢., 
in competition with those of other Rsis). 

Conversely the singular may have a dual upamdna. 

Thus in III, 18, 1°", we have 

Bhéva no agne sumdna tpetau 
sdkheva sikhye pitireva sadhtih | 
[Be thou gracious, Agni, on our approach, 
Good as friend to friend, as one’s father and mother]. , 

The meaning of pitéra as an elliptic dual excludes the 
singular. There is no need of Bollensen’s labored attempt 
(op. cit. p. 472) to explain pitdrera os pitére-va, and this pitdre 
as an archaic dative and the elliptic rendering “as (a son) to 
his father”. 

x, 83 
; ai siiryal piry urd wirdisy 
éndro vavrtyad rathyera cakret / 

[He (Indra) is Sarya. Through the wide expanses, 
Tudra turns hitherward like the wheels of a chariot}. 

A commentary may be based on 

1, 30, 14°—-pnor dkgam nd eaieryoh and 

I, 166, $4— dkso vag cakra samayd vt vaurte. 

Both in our passage, X, 89, 9°, and in I, 166, 9%, Grassmann 
takes cakrd as neut. pl, apparently not considering what 
manner of chariot it would be with a plurality of wheels 
upon a single axle. Ludwig in his commentary remarks that 
cakra may be inst. sg. It would be a bizarre picture, indeed, 
to represent the mighty Indra rolling through the vast ex- 
panses by a single chariot wheel. Calréd is masc. dual m both 
passages, as this alone is the normal number, The two wheels 
on one axle turn together. 

X, 59, 2 ee 
Pré tary dyuh pratardm naviya 

ethatareva krétumata rathasya / 
adie eyivana ul tavity artham ; 

Grassmann, Ludwig and Griffith, all see a comparison be- 
tween dyul (sg.) and sthitara (du.). If this were the case, 
the dual could be easily defended by the analogy of IT, 12, 8°— 

samaudi cid ratham atasthivanea 


The twain mounted on a common car, i, «. the king, or 
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warrior, and the driver, hence the two usual occupants of the 
ear, the familiar later rathindu. 

A study of the hymn, however, suggests another interpreta- 
tion as more in keeping with its general tenor. Four times, 
in reas 4, 5, 6 and 7, the Rsi asks for longer life. Four 
times he asks for sight,— 

55 pacyema ni siiryam uccdrantam. 

°“— rdrandhi nah siiryasya samdyc. 
— pimar asmasu caksuh (dhehi). 
— jydk pacyema suryam uceirantam. 

Thus the burden of his song is life and light. We may find 
both desires in the opening lines, and render— 

May (Subandhu’s) life be carried forward anew, 

May the guides as it were of his car be possessed of power, 

Then active, he will effect his purpose. 

Grassmann both in his WB. and his RV, takes frétumati 
as a nom. du. built on the weak stem instead of on the strong. 
Lanman (NZ. 516) considers this “not improbable”. Sthatdrd 
is thus in comparison with an implied akwyii (eyes) and the 
dual is normal both for this reason and for that already sug- 
gested. This interpretution does not greatly differ from Lan- 
man’s (1. ¢.): “Discerning are the two guides as it were of the 
body”. As he does not state how he arrives at this, one 
éannot tell how much we differ in method of approach. 

The doal might have a plural wpamdna, but this does not 
seem to occur in the RY. Two passages have, however, been 
so taken. 

I, 141, li*— 

racmvir iva yo yamati janmani ubhé 

devinam ciisam rita a ca sukrdtul 
[Which with kindly power guides as they were reins 
both races and the praise of the gods at sacrifice}. 

Here the formal upameya is jinmani ubhé devindria cimsaviy 
ca, a dual plus a singular, so the plural ragmiir is formally 
normal. There is, however, a sort of comparatio compendiaria 
here. The races are guided but the reins are only the in- 
strument by which the horse, or horses, are guided. So “reins” 
is equivalent to “steeds directed by the reins", The steeds of 
the figure would be the individual members of the two races. 
Again the RV. knows no duality of rami, but uses the pl. 
even in the case of a single horse, as in I, 144, 34— wdlhur 
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né racmin, or a collective sg even for plural horses, as in 
V, 44, 3%, Adrimim. So the pl. is amply justified, even if 
janmani alone be taken as wpameya of the simile. 

T, 95, 6— whhé bhadré jozayete na méne 

gavo na vacrd ipa tasthur évaule j 
si déksdnam diksapatir babhiva 
aijinti yin daksinaté havirbhih // 
[Both auspicious ones, like dames, fondle (Agni). 
Like lowing kine they stand about in their wise. 
He of the wise became lord of wisdom, 
Whom, on the right, they balm with their oblations|. 

The translators give no intimation of taking the simile in 
padas a and 6 otherwise than between ullié bhadré (= usiisd- 
nakta@ ov dydvaprthivi) and the pl. giro. But clearly J, like d, 
refers to the worshippers, who in 6, in wonted wise, stand 
about the newly born Agni and in d pour their oblations of 
oi] upon him. The hymn is marked by some of those swift 
and sudden transitiqns in which the Rsis frequently delight. 
Thus in 1 we have day and night, in 2 Tvastur’s ten daughters, 
in 8 the yajamands, in 4 and 5** Agni, in 5°, 6 usisindkta 
or dydvipythivi, 6" the yajamanas 6° Agni, 6“ the yajvamanids, 
7-11 Agni. There is thus no comparison between whhé bhadré 
and gdvo and the plural of b is normal. 

Conversely a plural may have a dual wpamana. 

I, 59, 4°— brhoti iva sanive rédasi giro 

[Like the great twain worlds are the praises (offered) 
to their son, t. ¢, Agni is everywhere praised, 
his songs fill the vast heaven and earth]. 

Rédasi is here a duale tantum, it could not be pluralized, 
Nor could giro be made dual, for imagine the bathos of two 
songs filling the vast reaches of the two worlds. The plural 
indicates the vast volume of multitudinous songs. 

VIL, 2, 5— svadhyi vi diro devayan tal 

digigrayis rathaytir deviitiita | 
parvi clcum na matara rihand 
sim agriwo n& simanesv angan // 
[The pious worshippers opened wide the doors 
“fain for chariots in the god's service; 
Like rich parents caress their child, 
Like muidens (adorn themselves) for the assembly, 
they adorn him]. 
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The numerical concord of piidas a, } and d is broken by 
the dual of « Sayana explains the metaphor of méatdra by 
the sacrificial ladles, juhé and upalhyt; Ludwig suggests also 
dydviprthivi. In either case the elliptic dual must remain as 
a duale tantum in its meaning. 

Here may belong also:— 

I, 180, 4¢— 

rathyeva cakra préti yanti madhvah 
[Like chariot wheels run the sweet (juices). 
TV, 30, 2°*— satré te dnw kerstiyo 
z vicva eakréva vavrtuh 
[All people have run together 
as chariot wheels after you (Indra)}. 

a 117, 6°4— 

é hi virtante rathyeva cakrii 

anyém-anyam tipa tisthanta riya 
[Verily riches roll on like chariot wheels 
Now one, now another, they approach}. 

There is doubt whether cakra is here dual, the conventional 
number for a chariot, or plural for a plurality of chariots, 

In the examination of these twenty passages we see that a 
real lack of numerical concord may be due (1) to words that 
are found only in one grammatical number in the meaning 
required; (2) to constructions in which there is concord of sense 
rather than of form; (3) to poetic exigency as strict concord 
would lead to. incongruity, bathos, ete; (4) to rhetorical 
tropes, etc. There is always a good and sufficient reason for 
the lack of numerical concord. The instances in which the 
examination has led to new interpretations show something of 
the value of the principle in Vedic hermeneutics. 

A collection of the similes with lack of concord between 
the singular and plural numbers, which the writer is making, 
will illustrate and corroborate the foregoing and will furnish 
new interpretations for several Vedic passages. 


AV. 

The Atharva Veda has few duals in similes. Those which 
show the normal numerical concord between the substantive 
terms are— 

After ajiradhirajat (= mrtyig ca nirrtic ca)— gyenai (VI, 
70, 3”). 
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After dntau—sammdtardu (XIIL2,13"). See JA OS. XXXIT, 44. 
After gfdhrau —*hurkurat (VIL, 95, 2°); gdvdu (VIL, 95, 2°); 
and vfkau (VI, 95, 2°). 
a eg (strayis)—gardabhai (XX, 136,24); cakuldk (XX, 
1"). 
With elliptic dual as antecedent— 
After dimpati —*cakravaki (XIV, 2, 64°). 
With dual dvandva as antecedent— 
After dydraprthivi — dhena (LV, 22, 4”). 
After pranapanait — anadvahdu (TTL, 10, 5°; VIL, 53, 5"). 
With two singulars as antecedent— 
After (erutddharana ca médha ca)—*artni (I, 1, 3°). 
Ase eee anya ca (or anydg ca) —sakhdyiu (VI, 42, 
, 2°), 

To these are to be added a few listed also in RV.— 
After indraséma (RV. VII, 104, 6") —éeva (VIU, 4, 6*)- 
After indraséma (RV. VU, 104, 64)—nrpati (VII, 4, 6%), 
After (havirdhane) (RV. X, 13, 2°)—yamé (XVIII, 3, 38°). 
After yamiy ca yami ca (RV. X, 10, 7°)—oakra (XVIII, 1,8". 
After yami ca anydgea (RV. X, 10, 8*)—cakrd (XVI, 1, 9"). 

Of similes with but one dual member, I find # single in- 

freva népa dasyati 

samudrd ipa piyo mail | 

deviiy sawisinay ina 

citipan nopa dasyati |/ 
(Like a refreshing draught he faileth not, 
Like the sea,-the great water, 
Like the twain gods that dwell together, 
The white-footed (ram) faileth not}. 

The concord in the singular in padas a, h and d is broken 
by the dual in ¢, in which the reference is to the apvind, 
duale tantum. 

The Rig Veda gives us 190 similes with the dual in both 
the wpameya and the upamana and at least 13, 
others in which but one term is in the dual. The Atharva 
Veda gives but 19 similes with complete dual concord, and 
but one in which a single dual is found. 

* Starred forms are rat cipypive in AV. All the words listed have 
iva na the particle of comparison. 
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Not only in the dual but also in the other numbers does 
the AV. show a remarkable lack of similes as compared with 
the RV. Thus, according to the citations in Whitney's Index 
Verborum, we have in the entire twenty books of the AV. 
only 368 similes with ira or va and 38 with ni, a total of 401, 
against the 207 similes with iva and 315 with nd, a total of 
522, found by actual count in the first book alone of the RY. 
OF these the AY. has 40 with iva and 14 with nd, that are 
common to it and to the RV. 

These figures give a conclusive demonstration of the enor- 
mous difference between these two Vedas in the use of fizura- 
tive language, in their poetic power and artistic technique, 
and afford a strong confirmation of the statements made by 
the writer in this Journal, XXX, 182 ff. and XXXII, 33ff. 
The study of the instances in which the general numerical’ 
concord between the terms of a simile is not maintained affords | 
another demonstration of the vast gulf that so often separates 
the artistic, hieratic Rsi of the Rig and the feebly imitative 
und essentially prosaic Shaman of the Atharva in the skill 
with which they use rhetorical tropes and syntactical schemata. 

This study amply illustrates also the strict use of the dual 
in Vedic. 


Some Aspects of the Overland Oriental Trade at the 
Christian Era, — By Witvnep H. Scnorr, Secretary 
of the Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The conquests of Alexander resulted in a great development 
of commerce between India and the Mediterranean, which was 
made possible through the establishment of a régular overland 
trade route under single control from end to end. This was 
the route which led from Antioch in Syria to the ford of the 
Euphrates, thence down that river and across to Seleucia on 
the Tigris, up the Zagros valley, over the plateau to the Cas- 
pian Gates and north of the Persian desert to Nisaea and 
Antiochia Margiana; thence through Bactria to the Pamirs, 
or through Arachosia to Kabul and the Panjab. Under the 
earlier Seleucidae Greek cities grew up at frequent intervals 
along this great highway of commerce, and Greek traders 
were active. 

The disintegration of the Greek power in Asia was succeeded 
by the establishment of the Parthian dynasty, and the dis- 
integration of the Greek power in Mediterranean lands was 
succeeded by the establishment of the Roman Empire. For 
three centuries the diplomacy of these two powers was focussed 
on their trade relations, The Parthians controlled the great. 
overland trade route, and levied onerous taxes on the rich 
commerce that passed over it to the new market of the West; 
the Romans sought to create new trade routes, or failing that, 
to force better terms from 
The trade was largely in gems, § 
ia, and in silk fro i 


or i 


ives and fine textiles from 
C. for in coll or its equi- 
valent, little else to offer. It was therefore a 
trade that was peculiarly subject to intermediate taxation by 
any power established astride the trade-routes, and peculiarly 
susceptible of diversion from one route to another. 

As the power and wealth of Rome increased, the enterprise 
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of her subjects was directed’ eastward, and before 50 A. D, 
the periodicity of the Indian monsoons was observed and Ro- 
man shipping was regularly dispatched from Egyptian ports 
to India, steering straight across the ocean and no longer 
hugging the shore. This sea trade was very actively developed 
between 50 and 100 A. D. and seriously crippled the overland 
caravan business; but before this came about, there was an- 
other important diversion of trade from the Parthian highway. 
In the Mediterranean lands it was observed through the erow- 
ing prosperity of Petra at the expense of Antioch. By tracing 
the new route we may discover a striking combination of po- 
litical and commercial elements that threatened the very exl- 
stence of the Parthian power, 

The route led from Petra, either overland across Arabia, 
or more notably by sea around Arabia, to the head of the 
Persian Gulf; thence up the mountains of Elam and overland 
south of the Persian desert to Lake Helmand, Arachosia anid 
Kabul, This brought into combination the Nabataean King- 
dom, the Arab states of Mesene und Characene which were 
closely related to it, the ancient Kingdom of Persis, the Scy- 
thian Sacue, and finally the Yue-chi or Kushans, ruling on 
either side of the Hindu Kush, in territory taken by them 
from the Greek kings of Bactria. 

Of these elements three, the Arab Persian Gulf states, the 
Sacae at Lake Helmand and the Persians between, were at 
least nominally subject to the Parthian dynasty, but the bond 
was very loose. We read in the Shah Nama the contempt 
of Persia for the Parthians; “the throne did not belong to 
any one” and “men said that they had no longer a kingdom 
on the earth.” And the Sacae, though admitting the Par- 
thian overlordship, had previously admitted that of the Yue: 
chi, by whom they had been driven over the Pamirs, and who 
had followed them and were settled in adjoining territory; so 
that by inheritance they were no subjects of Parthia, The 
maintenance of overland trade by this route, in competition 
with the older Parthian route, depended on the existence of 
a strong power controlling the passes into India and Tur- 
kestan. Precisely this power existed under the Yue-chi dy- 
nasties, | | 

There has been much discussion of the dates of these dy- 
nasties and the extent of the territories over which they ruled. 
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The tribes came out of Chinese territory and overran Bactrian 
territory before 100 B.C. Overland trade between China and 
the Greeks in Bactria had been opened soon after 200 B. C., 
the terrors of the great deserts having been overcome by the 
use of the Bactrian camel. By their control of the mountain 
passes the Yue-chi tribes were intermediaries in this trade, 
from the profits of which the growth of their influence was 
no doubt derived. After an uncertain period of settlement 
north of the Hindu Kush they penetrated India through the 
upper Indus and the Panjab, and established there an empire 
which perhaps overshadowed and outlasted their Bactrian 
dominion. Their various tribes, although apparently allied or 
confederated, were under chieftains of different families, so 
that their dynasties were not necessarily continuous. 

Recent debate has been focussed on the relative priority of 
the two leading Kushan dynasties, the one including Kozoulo 
and Wima Kadphises (the former at first ruling jointly with 
the Greek Hermaeus) and the other, Kanishka, Vasishka, 
Kanishka IL, Huvishka and Vasudeva. The Kadphises 
dynasty, it is generally admitted, attached to themselves the 
remnants of the Greek kingdom of Kabul and overthrew the 
Indo-Parthian kingdom of Gondophares, about 50 A. D., after 
which they greatly enlarged the Kushan dominions in Arachosia 
and India. The beginning of the Kanishka dynasty is dated 
68 B. ©., the so called Vikram era, by Prof. Sylvain Lévi, 
Prof. O. Franke, Dr. Fleet, Mr. Kennedy and others; 78 A. D., 
the Saka or Salivahana era, by Fergusson, Prof. Percy Gardner, 
Prof. B. J. Rapson, Dr. F. W. Thomas, Cunningham, and by 
Mr. Vincent A. Smith, in the third edition of his Zarly 
History of India, although in previous editions he had pre- 
ferred a 2° century dating; and by the Messrs. Bhandarkar as 
late as 978 A.D. The question of Kanishka’s date is important 
because of its bearing on the history of both politics and 
religion; for in addition to his military achievements he con- 
vened a great Buddhist council out of which developed a 
missionary activity that was possibly felt as far away as China 
and Roman Syria. While the recent discussion of this question 
at sessions of the Royal Asiatic Society’ in London has, 
perhaps, resulted in no final conversion to any of these dates 

t JRAS, various numbers, 1919-13-14; see also the introductory treat- 
ines in the Imperiat Gazetteer of India, now ed, vols I and 1. 
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by its partisans, it has served especially to direct attention 
to the important part played by the Kushan dynasties in the 
international silk trade; and further examination of the general 
state of international diplomacy and commerce of that period 
indicates, if not an earlier dating of a single dynasty like that 
of Kanishka, at least a dating of the domination of international 
trade-routes by the Yue-chi earlier than the overthrow of the 
Gondophares dynasty, ‘about the middle of the first century. 

The increase in the importation of silk at Rome was noted 
before the end of the Republic, and even at a time when 
conditions tended to restrict traffic through the trade-route 
terminus at Antioch. Lucan! gives a vivid description of the 
charms of Cleopatra seen through the “Sidonian fabric”: dur- 
ing the reign of Augustus silk fabrics were much affected by 
men, although the fashion was considered effeminate; and 
early in the reign of Tiberius the Roman Senate enacted a 
law? “that men should not defile themsleyes by Wearing gar- 
ments of silk”. If we credit the various statements of Pliny ® 
this law was ineffective, and the demand for silk continued 
to grow; the fabric was worth its weight in gold, and the 
trade was a serious drain on the resources of the Empire. 
Pliny, indeed, counts it among the “most valuable productions”; 
“the most costly things that are gathered from trees are nard 
and Seric tissues”. 

The rise of the Nabatnean trade coincided with the decline 
of the Ptolemies in Egypt and the overthrow of the Sabaeans, 
the commercial intermediaries of the Ptolemies, in South 
Arabia, by their neighbors and rivals the Homerites, who 
levied tribute on all traders from Egypt. This upheaval in 
South Arabia led also to the expulsion of another tribe, the 
Abaseni, into Africa, where they established the Abyssinian 
kingdom,4 

This happened about, or « little before, the Christian era. 
By 80 A. D. those “people called Axumites” were established, 
and ‘maintained friendly relations with Rome; so-we are told 
by the author of the Periplus;* later they were active allies 
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t Pharsalis X, 141. 2 Tacitus, Annals: I, 34. 

# Hist. Nat. VI, 90; XI, 26; XXI, 8; XXXVII, 67. 

4 Glaser, Skirre der Geschichte wu Geographie Arabiengs, ch. XIV. 
+ Gluser, Die Abessinier in Arabien wid Afrike. 

* Peripiue Maria Erythraci, $9 4, 5; od. Schoff, pp. 61-0, 1403, 
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of the Romans and cooperated with them in destroying the 
power of the Homerites and thus clearmg the sea-route to 
the East, 

The Nabataean allies at the head of the Persian Gulf were 
the states of Characene and Mesene. Racially they were 
closely related. From their port of Obollah or Apologus (the 
Ubulu of the Assyrian inscriptions) the author of the Feripius 
noted im 80 A. TD. an active sea-trade to India,! exporting 
gold and various products and bringing back timber and less 
bulky merchandise. Now the Chinese annals give us an im- 
portant reference to this state. In a section written about 
90 A.D. and embracing facts coming within the period 206 B,C. 
to 26 A. D. we find this comment:+ 

“The country of ‘I’iao-chih is densely populated; it used to 
be governed by petty rulers, but An-hsi (Parthia) reducing 
them to vassalage, made it into a dependency”. 

At the time this was inserted in the annals it must have 
been “news”. It can probably be referred to the latter half 
of the first century A. 1D. The author of the Feriplus knew 
no Parthia; indeed, he speaks of “Persis” as an independent 
power, holding half of Southern Arabia." And a later passage 
in the Chinese annals refers again to Tiao-chih as having 
become “subject to Parthia as a vassal state under a military 
governor having control of all the small cities”, 4 

The century following the Roman occupation of Syria was — 
one of unrest among the Arab tribes of the northern desert, 
and the old highway from Antioch to Seleucia was infested 
with robbers. Indeed, it was not until the rise of Palmyra 
that the caravan trade was effectively policed and again be- 
came prosperous. And we have two records that imdicate 
some effort of the Parthians to connect with the Southern, or 
Nabataean route; one Chinese, the other Greek. 

In a year fixed as 97 A. LD). “the general Pan-Chao sent 
Kan Ying as an ambassador to Ta-ts'in, who arrived in Tao- 
chih, on the coast of the great sea. When about to take his 
passage across the sea, the sailors of the western frontier of 
Parthia told Kan-Ying: ‘the sea is vast and great; with 
favorable winds it is possible to cross within three months: 

1 Periplus 149-151, 3 Hirth, China and the Roman Orient, 145. 

2 Periplua, $§ 27, 87: op. cit, pp- 127, 161. 

4 Hirth, op. cit, 38. 
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but if you meet slow winds, it may take you two years, It is 
for this reason that those who go to sea take on board a 
supply of three years’ provisions. There is something in the 
sea which is apt to make a man homesick, and several have 
thus lost their lives’. When Kan-Ying heard this, he stopped.” 4 

Now this port where the timid Kan-Ying ended his mission 
and avoided mal de mer, is named Yii-lo, which Prof. Hirth 
identifies with Hira below Seleucia, whence ships reached the 
Persian Guif by the Huphrates, or the Pallacopas Canal.? It 
' was “at the extreme west frontier of Parthia”; below it was 
T'iao-chih of the Arabs, which later came into vassalage; and 
from this place “coming from the land-road of Parthia you 
make a round at sea, and taking a northern turn, come ont 
from the western part of the sea, whence you proceed to 
Ta-te‘in",—by ciroumnavigating Arabia.’ That is, at the end 
of the first century A. D. the Parthians were cutting into the 
Arab sea-route and about the same time they subjugated the 
Arabs themselves. 

The Greek source for our view of the policy of Parthia as 
regards this southern route, is in the Mansioness Parthicae or 
Parthian Stations of Isidore of Charax, dating close to the 
Christian era.‘ Here we are taken by the older route from 
Antioch to Seleucia, with mention of the “island in the 
Euphrates, where was the treasure of Phraates, who cut the 
' throats of his concubines, when Tiridates the exile invaded 
the land”;> and of the Greek city Artemita—*“but now it is 
called Chalasar’,* (showing the growth of Arab influence). 
Thence Isidore proceeds through Parthia proper to Nisaea and 
Antiochia Margiana. But here, instead of bearing eastward, his 
route bends southward through “Alexandria of the Arii”’ to 
“Sacastana of the Scythian Sacae”, being the Lake Helmand 
region,’ and finally “the city of Alexandropolis, the metropolis 
of Arachosia; it is Greek, and by it flows the river Aracho- 
tus”. And here the itinerary ends with the statement “As 
far as this place the land is under the rule of the Parthians”. 

That is, at the Christian era no Parthian custom-houses 





' Hirth, op. cit. 39, 2 Ibid. 39. 2 Thid. 43, 

+ Miiller, Geogruphi Graeci Minores, 1, 244-256; also od. Schoff, Phil- 
adelphia, 1914. a 

© Isidore, § 1. * Tid. § 2. ? Ibid. § 15. 


* Ibid. § 18. * Ibid. § 19. 
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collected their tolls east of Mervrud, Herat and Kandahar. 
Between those points and the Pamirs it seems necessary to 
infer the existence of a foreign and independent power, which 
can hardly have been other than that of the Yue-chi.! 

But observe that Isidore shows us Parthian control over 
one section of the southern route, that between Kandahar and 
Lake Helmand,? and a nothern connection from that point to 
the old overland route;: while we have ample evidence that 
from the Saka territory trade went also through Carmana to 
Charax Spasini und Obollah, where it paid tolls to another 
power. This we may explain from the peculiar position of the 
Sacae, with their dual subjection, Kushan by inheritance and 
Parthian by adoption. And just at this time they played a 
large part in the Parthian empire; for when Phraates IV. 
whom Isidore mentions, was first driven from his capital by 
Tiridates in 33 B.C. he fled to the Scythians, who lent him 
troops and reestablished bim on his throne. Just then the 
Parthians were in no position to be over-insistent on their 
sovereign rights; for the Romans supported Tiridates (who 
struck coins with the title Philoromaios in addition to the 
usual Philellénos of the Parthians) and kept him in their pay 
as an ever-useful pretender to the throne of their enemies.* 

One of the earliest Chinese references to Parthia states 
that “when the emperor Wu-ti (B.C. 140-86) first sent an 

y That such a power existed north of the Hindu Kush is indisputed. 
Between that range and the Indus the Greek city-state of Kabul may 
well have been the only place that had not succumbed to it, The reutes 
eastward from Herat to the Bamian-Balkh pass, and from Kandahar to 
Kabul, had formerly been feeders to the Parthian trade-route; now they 
were under other hands, Isidore lists Arachosia and Sacastana under the 
Parthian dominions, but this was evidently no more than their western 
border. Later (about 35 A. D.) they moved eastward under Gondophares, 
and in the break-up after his death (about 50 A. D.) the author 
of the Periplus (50 A. D.) found quarreliing Parthians at the mouths of 
the Indus, while above them were the Arattii, (a Panj&b tribe) the 

i ; (Gandhara, with its capital Takshasilé, Taxila) 
and the people of Poclais (western Gandhdra, below Kabul, with its 
capital Pushkalavati, Pukkalsoti, the Peucelaotis of Arrian) and “above 

very warlike nution of the Bactrians”,? certainly the Yue-chi, 
probably then dominant over the small states above mentioned. 
2 Periplus, § 47; op. cit., pp. 183-7. 


4 Ibid. $$ 16, 17, 18. 
Coins of Parthia in the British Museum, 
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embassy to Parthia the king ordered a general to meet him 
on the eastern frontier with 20,000 cavalry. As they sent an 
embassy to follow the Chinese embassy they came to see 
the country of China. In the east of Parthia are the Ta- 
Yuebehi"! (Kushans)—we may infer, not yet independent. 
And two centuries later, when the campaigns of Pan-chao 
brought the Chinese arms westward, we are told that he 
“established contact with Parthia”—that is, that by the end 
of the first century A. D. the Kushan power no longer blocked 
the Chinese trade-routes, but was confined to the Indus and 
its aftluents. 

The development of trade between the Kushan and the Na- 
bataean dominions was the result of disorganization and weak- 
ness in the Roman and Parthian empires. With their recovery 
we shall see how quickly this interloping combination was 
broken up. Rome disliked Parthia, but one set off tariff-col- 
lectors was better than two; and the author of the Periplus 
tells us the Nabataeans took their 25 o/, of all merchandise 
and maintained a garrison to collect it.2 So the policy of 
Rome was to develop some workable arrangement with Parthia 
for the overland trade, to build up her own sea-trade, and to 
destroy other competitors. A like policy ruled in Parthia and 
China. 

While Rome was torn by the civil wars following the murder 
of Julius Caesar, and Parthia by those following the murder 
of Orodes by his son Phraates whom Isidore mentions, Kabul, 
Obollah and Petra could trade together unmolested: and this 
state of things endured until the close of the war of the Ar- 
meninn succession, 58 to 62 A. D., after which there was 
lasting peace between Rome and Parthia." Even at the 
Christian era Isidore shows us the Parthians tapping it at 
Lake Hira. In 80 A. D. the author of the Feriplus knew of 
the Kushans as “the very warlike pation of the Bactrians”, 
who dwelt “above the Arachosians”'— but their warlikeness 
received a sevére check in 90 A. D. when a Kushan king 
sent a great army, said to have included 70,000 cavalry, 
over the Pamirs to do battle with the Chinese general 














' Hirth, op. eit, pp. 36, 140, 
* Periplus, § 19: op. cit. p. 104. 
. 9 Rawlinson, Sirth Monarchy, ch. XVI. 
* Periplus, § 47; op, cit, p. 184. 
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Pan Chao.t The Kushan force was annihilated; Pan Chao 
established contact with Parthia”, and the 2d century A.D. 
shows us the Kushans overrunning India as far as the Ganges, 
but no longer measuring strength with China or Parthia. And 
in 104 A. D, the emperor Trajan sent 2 Roman army to the 
conquest of Petra and the destruction of the Nabataean 
Kingdom? Parthia alone remained to claim its share of the 
overland trade and to compete with the Roman sea-trade; as 
the Chinese annals have it, “they (the Romans) traffic by sea 
with Parthia and India, the profit of which trade is tenfold. 
They are honest in their transactions, and there are no double 
prices... Their kings always desired to send embassies to 
China, but the Parthians wished to carry on trade with them 
in Chinese silks, and it is for this reason that they were cut 
off from communication. This lasted until the ninth year of 
the Yen-hsi period during the emperor Huan-ti’s reign (A. D. 
166) when the King of Ta-ts'in, Antun (Marcus Aurelius An- 
toninus) sent an embassy who from the frontier of Jih-nan 
(Annam) offered ivory, rhinoceros horns and tortoise shell”; 
(products of the Abyssinian coast of Africa) —“from that time 
dates the direct intercourse with this country” 

These various facts indicate that during the century between 
50 B.C. and 50 A. D. we can account for the existence of a 
strong power, independent of Rome or Parthia, astride the 
overland trade routes, and that after about 50 A. D. we must 
assume its decadence and soon after 100 A. D. its passing 
from Central Asiatic affairs and its expansion in # purely 
Indian field. The Chinese annals show us the Yue-chi west 
of the Pamirs by 100 B. C. Does the later history of Turkish 
‘nvaders lead us to suppose that this tribe remained peaceful 
shepherds for more than a century when let loose on the 
remains of Greek prosperity in Bactria? Did they not rather, 
like the Ottoman Turks, pursue their conquests with full vigor, 
fortifying themselves by assuming @ religious leadership that 
would command the allegiance of their victims? | 

The history of the first century B. C. requires a Yue-chi 








a ee == 


.-V. A. Smith, Early History of India, gi ed. pp. 253-4; Donglas, China 
(Story of the Nations series}, p- 18; Lavi, Notes sur les Indo-Seythes, p. 50, 
2 Dio Cassius, 65, 14. : 
2 Hirth, op. cit, p. 42; thie was probably a trading venture, und not 
an official mission. . 
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power, if not everywhere supreme, at least the dominant force, 
between the Oxus and the Indus, taking full advantage of the 
temporary weakness of Rome and Parthia to strengthen its 
control of the silk-trade; the century following the Christian 
era shows that power spreading over Northern India and finally 
reaching the Erythraean Sea; but for an “Indo-Scythian" in 
the second century A. 1), shutting off Chinese from Parthians 
there is no ready explanation. After the defeat at Kashgar 
and the fall of Petra, the bases for such a power are not 
apparent. And whatever the ultimate decision as to the date 
of Kanishka (which the fortunate discovery of some inscription 
may at any time establish beyond doubt) it is clear at least 
that his race before and during the first century exerted a 
more complete control of the overland trade-routes than they 
could have done at any date after 100 A. D! 

On the sea-route the Indo-Scythians Asserted themselves 
after their overland contro] declined. We find many evidences 
of their activity in the Indian Ocean. Pausanias gives us one, 
where he’ mentions the “island of Seria”, usually confused with 
the Seres of China, but which we may identify with Masira 
on the southern coast of Arabia. He follows earlier writers in 
saying “both the Seres and the inhabitants of the neighboring 
islands of Abasa and Sacaea (the modern Kuria Muria) are 
"of the Ethiopian race”. But he qualifies by adding “some say, 
however, that they are not Ethiopians but a mixture of Sey- 
thians and Indians".? The author of the Feriplugs saw there 
only “three villages of natives, a rascally lot, wearing girdles 
of palm deaves";? but the Indus delta he knew as “the const 
district of Scythia, which lies above toward the north".4 

And so we are led to a later Chinese account, when the 





1 The subsequent history of the Kushan tribes north of the Hindu 
Kush is till obscure. Apparently they were much reduced by the Sas- 
sanions in Persia ond o new race of Asiatic invaders, the Ephthalite 
Huns. In 481 A.D. the Kushans defeated the Saseanian king Perozes, 
-who attacked them where they then lived, on the southorn shore of the 
Caspian; but about 600 A.D. they were overwhelmed hy Armenian 
troops subject to the grentest of the Sassaninhs, Chosroes I. At ‘that 
time both Kushons and Ephthalitvs were apparently vassals of the Turks. 
(Ci. Rawlinson, Seventh Monarchy, XVI; XXIV.) 

? Pansanias, Deser. Graec. IV, 26; see Periplus, «i. Schot®, pp. 1-4-4, 

3 Periplus, § 85; op. cit, p. 146, . 

3 Periplus, § 35; op. cit., p. 166. 
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missionary activities of the Kushan monarchs had outlived 
their military glory: “as regards Ta-ts'in and T'ien-chu (Syria 


and India) far out on the western ocean, we have to say that, 


although the envoys of the two Han dynasties have experi- 
enced the special difficulties of this road, yet traffic in mer- 
chandise has been effected, and goods have been sent out to 
the foreign tribes, the force of winds driving them far away 
across the waves of the sea... All the precious things of land 
and water come from there... and also the doctrine of the 
abstraction of mind in devotion to the Lord of the world, all 
this having caused navigation and trade to be extended to 
those parts”. 








* Hirth, op. eit, p- 46. General attention will alvo have been given 
to the results of Dr. Marshall's explorations in the Gandhara region. 
His paper on the Date of Kanishke (JRAS, Oct. 1914) appeared sub- 
#equently to the preparation of the foregoing, and points perhaps in the 
same direction, of Kushan influence waning in Central Asim as it ad- 
vanced in Northwestern India, It is, of course, mainly by archaeo- 
logioul investigation that any question like this can be finally solved. 

(W. H. 5., June, 115.) 


The Kashmirian Atharva Veda, Book Four.—Edited, with 
critical notes, by Leroy Carr Banger, M. A., Ph. D., 
Trinity College, Hartford, Connecticut. 


Prefatory—This fourth book of the Kashmirian Atharva 
Veda is edited in the same manner as were the first three 
books (see this Journal vol. 26 p. 197, vol, 4) p. 187, and 
vol. 32 p. 343). The remarks prefaced to Book Three are ap- 
plicable here without change; the added experience in handling 
this manuscript seems to be bringing only one gain, a some- 
what surer realization of the limits of possible attainment in 
restoring the text, and yet evidence of this may not always 
be clear in the results presented. Book Five will follow this 
one as spon a8 possible; at my request Professor Edgerton of 
the University of Pennsylvania has edited Book Six. 

The transliteration is given line for line with the ms. and 
in spite of the limitation of a narrow page there ought to be 
no confusion in finding a passage in the facsimile. The ab- 
breviations are the usual ones; except that Q. is used to refer 
to the AV. of the Qaunikiya School, and ms. (sic) is used for 
manuseript. The signs of punctuation used in the ms, are 
fairly respresented by the vertical bar (= colon) and the “x” 
(— period): and the Roman period is used for a virdme: dag- 
gers indicate a corrupt reading. 


Introduction. 


Of the ms.—This fourth book in the Kashmir ms. begins 
{ Gla L 4 and ends £ 74b L 16,—13) folios, inasmuch as 
£62 is omitted in the numbering though the text is not 
interrupted. In f. 64b 1. 5 three or four letters are marred 
by peeling of the bark: and there are not more than four 
unclear signs, The number of lines of script per page varies 
from 17 to 19. 
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Punctuation, numbers, glosses, de—There are no numbers 
at the ends of stanzas, and only irregular punctuation to mark 
the ends of hemistichs, In some places a short vertical har 
just below the line of script indicates the position of a colon. 
No accents are marked. 

The grouping of the hymns in anuvikas is maintained; 
there aré 8 apuvikas with 5 hymns in each, and all are cor- 
rectly numbered except that no number is written for anuvaka 
or hymn at the very end of the hook. All the hymns are 
numbered save no. 14 and no. 40; the end of no. 14 is not 
indicated im any way. 

In the left margin of £ 63b opposite L 16 stands Jgirvia- 
cana: its position at the end of no. 5 seems to indicate that 
it applies to that hymn, In the lower margin of f£ 70a is 
written yrhaspatasiiktah (sie); it seems to refer particularly to 
st. 2 of no. 27. In the right margin of f. 71a stands sadptarh 
stktazh, referring to no. 30: of Ppp. 2. 69 where the ‘edited 
text probably should have been sadrtusiktam. In the top 
margin of £ 71a stands indram mitraih divisa, probably ab- 
breviated for devisuktam and referring to no. 98 (= RV. 1. 
106}; in the same margin js also apanndstakamta referring to 
no. 29 (= Q. 4.33) where there is some anukramapi material 
prefixed to the hymn. Thrice (in hymns 9,17, 19) only the 
pratika of the last stanza ts given followed by ity eka to in- 
dicate previous occurrence in this ms; this ity ek seems to 
be an abbreviation perhaps of something like ity ekarcam, 
meaning “and so forth to the extent of this one stanza”. 

There are some corrections, both marginal and interlinear 
usually consisting of two or three letters. 

Extent of the book,—This book has 40 hymns of which two 
are prose, The normal number of stanzas in a hymn is seven, 
as it is in Gy 4: 31 hymns have 7 stanzas each, and not one 
las less: Assuming the correctness of the verse divisions as 
edited below (there sre uncertainties in several places), we 
have the following table: 

$1 hymns have 7 stanzas each — 217 stanzas 


a * = 5 = 32 " 
2 “ 4 ea ae 1B he 
2 35 10 + = 20 op 
1 hymn has 13 = IS 4 
40 hymns hare = 350i) stanzas 
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New and old material.—There are 15 hymns in this book 
which may fairly be called new, although material already 
familiar in other texts enters to some extent into the structure 
of some of them. The number of stanzas which are essentially 
new is 114: the number of padas which do not appear m 
the Concordance is a little above 260. 

Of the 40 hymns in Q. 4 sixteen appear here in fairly close 
agreement: there are here also two hymns of (. 1 (combined 
into one here), two of C. 2, one each of @. 3, 7, and 19; and 
some few scattered stanzas or pidas. Three hymns of the 
RV. appear hore, a group of verses of KS. appear here as a 
hymn, and three stanzas of ApSPB. (1. 6. 5—7) appear as 
the core of a hymn here. Other correspondences are imsigni- 
fieant. 


ATHARVA-VEDA PAIPPALADA-CAKHA 
BOOK FOUR. 


1. f£ 6la, lL 4] 
QO. 4. 2. 


offi mamo naérayanaya z z om hiranya- 

garbhas sam avartatigre bhiitasya jatis patir eka fsit. sa 
daidhara prthivim 

dyam utemath kasmai devaya havisa vidhema | ya ojoda 
balad& ya- 

sya vicva upasate prasicam yasya devah yasya cechayamr- 
tam yasya mrtyu- 

s kasmai devaya havisa vidhema | yas pranato nimisato 
vidharta patir vicvasya 

jagato babhiiva | ice yo asya dvipadac catuspadas kasmai 
deva z yana dyaur ugra 

prthivi ca drca yena sva stabhitarn yena nakarh | yo anta- 
riksam vimama variya- 

s kasmai de z ya ime dyAvaprthivi tastabhanadhared avasaé 
rejamane | 

yasminn adhi vitata eti siirag kasmai de z yasya vi¢vo 
himavanto mahitva 3 

samudram yasya rasaya sahahuh dico yasya pradicas pafica 
devis kasmai de- 
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vaya hayisa vidhema z apo ha yasya vi¢vam dyur dadhana 
garbham janaya- 

nta mitara | tatra devanam adhi deva astha ekastiine vimate 
drdha ugre 3- 

po garbham janayantir vatsam agre sam irayan. tasyota 
jayamanasyolvasid dhi- 

ranyayah hiranya ulvasid yo gre vatso ajayata | tvam yo 
tyor vrbhravantyos pa- 

[i 61b] ry apacyad rudir mahih. 2 1 @ 

Read: hiranyagarbhas samavartatagre bhiitasya jatas patir 
eka aistt| sa dadhara prthiviih dyam utemam kasmai devaya 
havisi vidhema x 1 z ya ojoda baladi yasya vieva, updsate 
pragisam yasya devah | yasya chiyamrptam yasya myrtyus ka- 
emai <" 22% yas prinato nimisato vidharta patir vicvasya 
jagato babliiva | ge yo asya dvipadag catuspadas kasmai * 
#3 a yena dyaur ugré prthivi ca drdba yena sya stabhitarh 
yena nikah | yo antariksat vimame variyas kasmfi-* 2 4% 
ya ime dyavaprthivi tastabhine adharayad avasi rejamine | 
yasminn adhi vitata eti siirag kasmii * * 2 5” yasya vigve 
himayanto mahitva samudrai yasya rasaya sahihuh | dico 
yasya pradicas panca devis kasmai devaiya havish vyidhema z 6 2 
apo ha yasya vigvam fyur dadhana garbham janayanti mita- 
rah | tatra devanim adhi deva asta ekasthine vimite drdha 
ugre #7 apo garbhari janayantir vatsam agre sam dirayan | 
tasyota jayaminasyolba asid dhirapyayah 2 8 2 hiranya ulba 
istd yo ‘gre vatso ajayata | tvam yotyor vrbhravantyos} pary 
apacyad udir mahi 2 4 # lz 

Qur version of this hymn agrees closely with that of MS. 
and KS, St. 6 hore is original but resembles somewhat st. 7 
of MS, and for that reason it might be better to read in our 
a fiyan, It may be that what is given here as st.9 does not 
belong to the hymn. Perhaps the root bhram is im 9c, 


9, [£ 61b, L 1] 
Q. 48. 


phiito bhitesu pays 4 dadhati sa bhita- 


nam adhipatih rbabhiva | 52 te mrtyuc carate rajasiyam 
sa raja rajyam a- 
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nyat&m idarh z abhi prehi vidaiyasvograc cetta sapatnaha | a 
tistha 

mittravardhana tubhyam deva adhi vruvan. z &tisthantam 
pari vicve abhiisarn cchri- 

yo vasinac carati svarocih mahat tad visnor asurasya nama 
vi¢cvariipo amr- 

tani tasthdu z yend vyighram parisasvajana sinham hinvanti 
mahate saibha- 

gaya | mahisam nas subhavas tasthivdisara parimrjyante 
dvipinam apsuntah 

vyaghro adhi vaiyyigre vi kramasva dico mahth dicds tva 
Sarvayanty &- 

po divyas payasvatih ya ipo divy&s payas& sadanty dnta- 
riksa uta . 

parthiva yah tisarm tvd sarvasim apaim abhi sificimi var- 
casa | 

abhi tvi varcasasrjam divyena payasa saha | yathiso mittra- 
vardha- 

nas tatha tva savibha karat. z 2 =z 


Read: bhito bhitesu paya i dadhaiti sa bhitinim adhipatir 
habhiva | sa te myptyug carate riijasitiyati sa Taji rijyam anu ~ 
manyatinn idam 2122 abhi prehi vidayasvograc cettai sapa- 
tnaha | a tistha mitravardhana tubhyam deva adhi vruvan z 2 z 
itisthantam pari vicve abhisan chriyo vasiinag carati svaro- 
cih | mahat-tad vypsnor asurasya nim vicvarapo amptani ta- 
sthau 2 3 2 en& vyfighram parisasvajanah sifthath hinvanti 
mahate siubhagiva | mahisam na subhuvas tasthivaisarmh pa- 
rimpjyante dvipinam apsy antah 242 vyaghro adi viiyaghre 
vi kramasya digo mahih | dicas tva sarvii fyinty fipo divyiis 
payasvatih « 5 2 yi ipo divyis payasi sadanty antariksa uta 
pirthivé yuh | tsi tva sarvisam apim abhi siicimi varcasi 
z62 abhi tva varcasisyjan divyena payasi saha | yathdso 
mitravardhanas tathaé tva saviti karat z 7 2 2 

In 68 we might read madanty as m ().; neither is very 
good, In 4¢ nas subhuvat might be better: cf. MS. 2. 1, 9. 
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3. [f; GLb, 1. 12] 
KS, 37. §. 


yat te candram kagyapo roca- 
navad dit sambhitam puskalarh cittrabhanuh asmin siryar- 
pitas sapta sikam 
tasmin rajanam adhivicrayemam. | yebhi¢ cilpais papraya- 
nim adrn- . 
had yebhir dyam abhyapin¢gas pravidvan. | yabhir vacam 
puskalebhir avyayan- 
8 tena magre vareasa sarmsrjeha yebhis sfiryas tapati pra 
ketubhir ye- 
bhir agnir dadrce cittrabhanuh yebhir apag¢ candravarna 
ajinvan te- 
[£ 63a] na magre varcasa samsrjeha | ayam bhatu pradicas 
pafica devi indra iva 
jyestho bhavatu prajanam. | asmin dhehi puskalam cittra- 
bhanv ayam prndtu raja- 
sor upastham | anu tvendro vatv anu vrhaspatir anu tva 
. somo nv agnir Avit. | 
anu tva vicve avantu devas sapta rajano ya udabhigiktah 
anu tv 
mittravarunehavatiam anu dySvaprthivi mosadhibhih ‘stryo 
hobhir anu 
tvavatu candrama naksatrair anu tvedam avi dyauc ca tva 
prthivi ca pracetasa 
gukro vrhad daksind tva pipantu | anu svadha@ sikté somo 
gnis pisa tva- 
vatu saviti savena z# 3 * 

Read; yat te candram kacyaps rocanaivad yat sarbhitatis 
puskalam citrabhann | yasmin sirya firpitds sapta sikamh tasmin 
rijimam abhi vigrayemam 1 2 yebhig gilpais paprathanim 
adpihad yebhir dyiim abhyapifigat pravidvan | yebhir vicar 
puskalebhir avyaynns tena magre varcasil samsrjcha 2 2 2 
yebhis siiryas tapati pra ketubhir yebhir agnir dadre citra- 
bhinuh | yebhir apag candravarpa ajinvan tena migre varcasih 
satherjeha z 3 7 ayath bhatu pradicas panca devir indra iva 
jyestho bhavatu prajandim | asmin dhehi puskalari citrabhany 
iyah prpatu rajasor upastham = 4 2 anu tvendro ‘vatvy anu 


7 > 
a J 
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Yrhaspatir anu tva somo ‘ny agnir avit | anu tv& vigve avantu 
‘devas sapta rajano ya udabhisiktah z 5 2 anu tva mitrava- 
rupi ihavatém anu dy&vaprthivi sahausadhibhih | siryo ‘ho- 
bhir anu tyavatu candrama naksatriir anu tvedam avit 
% 6 ~ dyaug ca tva prthivi ca pracetasa cukro vrhad daksing 
pipartu | anu svadha cikitizh somo "gnis plisi tvavatu savita 
savena x 7z 3 2 . 

The ms. corrects ttr to tr in f, 63a 1. 2. Note that £ 69 
is omitted in the numbering of folios. For st. 1 see also Q. 
13. 3. 10, and for st. 7 see Q. 6. 58. 1. 


4. [£. 63a, 1, 8] 
Q. 1, 7 and 1, 8, 1-3, 


Stuvanam astha naya yatudhanam kimi- 
dinarn tvath hi devam stuto hanta tasyota babhiivyatha | 
In pada a the sign sth is not perfectly formed, and it seems 
that we must read agna a naya, with kimidinam at the end 
of b. In cI think deva satastuto is the most probable cor- 
rection; in d babhivyitha ought to be read and dasyor as in 
Q. seems better although tasyota might possibly stand: read 
also hanta. 


ajyasya paramesthin jatave~ 
das tanfivacim. | agne tilasya pracanam y&tudhanad vi 1a- 
payah © 
Read in ab paramesthin and tantivagin. In ¢ it would 
seem that we ought to read taulasya which is reported for 
all mss, of (.; read also praicgina yitudhanan. 


vi la- 
Pantu yatudhanatrino ye kimidinah yathedam agne no 
havir indrac ca 
prati haryatam. | 


Tn ab read vi lapanta yatudhana atrino; in ¢ athedam; 
haryatam as in ©, does not seem necessary. 


Vee” 
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agnis purasthad 4 yacchatu pratha indro 
nudadacvahuma | 
vravitu sarvo yarman ayam asmiitedya | 
In the first hemistich we must surely read purastad 4 
yacchatu and nudad bahumin; then if prithendro may be 
read the two padas are brought to a fair state; but & yacchat 
protendro would seem rather better. In c read y&tumin, 


and for d ayam asmity etya. 


pacyami te virya jataveda pra no vri- 
hi yatudhana nrcaksa | tvaya sarve paritapta@s parasthad 4 


yantu pra- 
vruvana upedam. z 
In a read jatavedas, in b yatudhanan nrcaksah, in © pu- 
rastad. In a (. has pagyima which might stand here, 


4 rambhasva vrahmana jatavedo hrdi kaméa- 

ya randhaya | diito nu agnir ut tistha ytudhanan iha naya | 
he ms. corrects to rabhasva; read thus: vrahmana should 
probably be read also in a. With randhaya pida b seems 
possible, though it is somewhat suspicious. In ¢ read no agna. 


tvam agne yatu- 
dhanin upababaddhan iha naya | athdisim indro vajrena 
apa cirs& vr- 
¢ccatu 
In b read upabaddhan, or upa baddban as Whitney sug- 
gests, In ¢ d read vajrepipa cirsini; or perhaps vajrepipi 
with C. 


idarn havir yatudhanan nadi henam iva vahan nidim 
stri pumfn karya 
[f. 63b] cambhuvatarh janah 
Read: idarh havir yStudhandn nad! phenam iva vahat | ya 
idam strt pumain akar iba sa stuvatith janah z 8% This is 


4 JAOS 26, 
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the version of €.; I do not believe that our ms, indicates any 
variant. 


yatudhanasya somapa jahi pra- 
jam nayasya ca | nya stuva- 
Masya pataya padam aksatiivaram | 


In b read nayasva, in c ni, in d param aksy ut&varam. 


ayam stuvanadgamatvam smota prati 
haryata vrhaspate vace krtagnisom& viddhatam. z 4 FN 
Read: ayari stuvina Agamat tath smota prati haryata | 
vrhaspate vace krtvagnisoma vi vidhyatam z 10 z 4 z 
Several of the vertical bars (i. e. punctuation marks) are 
below not in the line. 


5. [£. 63b, L 3] 
C. 4. 4 


yam tva gandha- 

rvo sanad varundya vratabhaje tam tva vayam khanimasy 
osadhiyam cevaha- 

rsani z vrnas te khanat&ro vrs& tvapacy osadhe | vrsasi 

: vrsnya- : 

vati vrsane tva khandmasi | ud usa ud a sirya uc chusma 
osadhi- 

nam, ud ejitu prajapatir vrsi cusmena vajindm. z ir- 
dhvasra- 

nim idam krdhi yatha smi te virohato abhitaptam ivanati 
tatas te cusma- 

vattaram iyarh krnotv asadhih apath rasdusadhindrm atho 
vanaspatinam 

avo somasya tratamy drisyam asi vrsneharh | acvasya rsva- 
sya bhastasya puru- 

sasya ca | ye rsabhasya vajas tam asmdi dehy osadhe | sam 
vaja rsabhanam 


El ——<—- = 
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sam cusm& osadhinarmn sam piisam indra vrsniham asyii 
dehi taniibalar | a- 

dyagne abhya savitur adya devi vrhaspatih adya me vra- 
hmanate dhanur iva ta- 

nay pasah irdhvas tisthanti giraya irdhva vata ud irate 
airdhvo yam ma- 

sako maytsivahad a bhimydm ut tistho agra vidhonusva 
vitesv Ayamtu na- 

nyadyah ato drosva payava navaglayo dhi muska- 


yohh z 5 zanulr 2 


In the left margin opposite the last line is ficIrvacanath; 
also a stanza end after tistho seems to be indicated by two 
slight oblique strokes above the line, in the next to the 
last line, 

Read: yah tva gandharvo ‘khanad yaruniya vratabhaje | 
th tva yayat khandmasy osadhima cepabarsapim 7 1 z vrsa- 
nas te khanitiro vrsi tvam asy osadhe | vrsisi vrenyfivati 
vrsane tvi khanfimasi % 2 2 ud usi ud u sirya uc chusma 
osadhinam | ud ejatu prajapatir vrsi gusmene yijinim z 3 2 
+ardhyasranim idarh krdhi yatha sma te virohato abhitaptam 
ivanati | tatas te cusmavattaram iyarb krnoty osadhih z 4 z 
api rasa osadhinim atho yanaspatinadm | atho somasya bhra- 
tiisy Arcyam asi vrsnyam 7 5 # acvasya rcyasya bastasya pu- 
rugasya ca | ya rsabhasya (ajis tin asmii dehy osadhe z 6 z 
sah vijaé psabhaindth sak cusmé osadhinam | sari puthsim indra 
vrsnyam asmai dehi taniibalam z 7 z adyagne adya savitar 
adya deva vrhaspate | adya me yrahmanas pate dhanur iv 
tanayfi pasah z 8 7 ardhvas tisthanti giraya ardhva vata ud 
irate | irdhvo ‘yath maimako mayuh +stvahad a bhimyim z 9 z 
ut tistho agre vidhinusva +vitesy fyathtu nainyidyah ato 
drogva piyavat nivaglaye ‘dhi muskayoh z 10 25 2 anu lz | 

For st. 1a cf Ppp. 3. 15. 2a where the ms. has varaho 
sanad: in 1b vratabhaje seems good though vratabhaje might 
stand, or the Q, mrtabhraje. Our st. 2 appears only in Kau. 
40. 14. In 4a the general significance of urdhvasrainim is 
clear, but the exact meaning I cannot see; if it is to be 
emended ardhvasrnim or urdhyasanum might be acceptable. 
In 8¢ mayakhi ought to be considered. The suggestion for 
10a seems possible; in 10¢ perhaps atho dravasva might stand; 
but I get nothing satisfactory out of the stanza. 


GU814 
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6. [£ 63b, 1. 17.) 


QC. 4 5. 
hiranyacrigo vrsabho yas samadrfd udacarat, tend saha- 
syend vayam 
mi janant svapayamasi|na bhimith vatod vatu nata pati 
Siryah z 
jimag ca sarvin svapaya sanac cendrasakha caran | vaihye- 
saya pusthica- 


[f 64a) ya narir ya talpacivare | striyo yas punyagandhas 
tAs Sarvat svapaya- 
masi | yejan-ejar ajagrabham caksus pranam ajagrabham 
afigany agrabham sarvi- 
ratrindm uta carvare z yaste yac carati. yasya tisthan vi- 
Pacyati | tesirm sar 
dadhso ksani yathedarn harmyarh tathi | sapta mata sapta 
pita sapta cva sapta 
vispatih svapantus sarve jfiitayas sarvam ni ¢vijanam 
cayyah svapna 
svapnadhikaranena sarvam ni svapaya jinarm | otsiryam 
any&t svapaya dvi- 
sam caratad aham indra ivdristo aksatah. z 1 zz 
Read: hiranyagrigo vrsabho yas samudrad udacarat | tena 
saliasyeni vayath ni janiint svapayimasi z 12 na bhamin 
vita ud viti niiti pacyati siryah | janine ca sarvan avapaya 
Gung cendrasakhi caran % 2 % vahyeqayas prostheeaya narir 
yas talpactvarih | striyo yiis punyagandhas tas sarvis svapa- 
yimasi 2 3% ejad-ejad ajagrabhamh caksus prinam ajagra- 
bham | afiginy agrabhath sarva ritripam uta carvare 2 4 z ya 
fiste yaq ca carati yac ca tisf{han vipacyati | tesa sam dadhmo 
“ksfini yathedazh harmyath tatha z 5 2 svaptu mits svaptu pith 
svaptu ¢va syaptu vigpatih | svapantu sarve jiiitayas sarvash 
ni svajanath ¢iyayah z 6 2 svapna svapnadhikaranena sarvati 
ni svipaya janam | otsiryam anyan svipaya dvyusarh caratad 
aham indra ivaristo aksatah z 7 «1 z : 
In the top margin of f 64a the ms hus ssva correcting 
sarvait svi', 
The corrections follow pretty closely the version of (}.: in 
5a I have inserted ca in accord with RV. 7. 65.'6a. The 
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reading of 6d offered is a conjecture, attempting to keep close 
to the ms, where however a confusion may have arisen by 
anticipation of 7b; for 6d Q. has svaptv ayam abhito janab. 


7. (£ 64a, L. 7.) 
CL 2. 83. 


aksibhyam 
s te nasikabhyam karnabhyamn asyad uta | yaksmam ¢irsa- 
nyam mastiskal la- 
latad vi vayemasi | grivabhyas ta usnihabhyas kikasabhyo 
anikyah ya- 
ksmarm dorsanyamm 4nsabhyam purasto vi vahamasi | 
klomnas te hrdayabhyo hali- 
ksmat parcvabhyam yaksma satastabhyam klihamyo yatanas 
te vi varhdmasi | attre- 
bhyas te gudabhyo vanugdhyad utarad uta | yakgmarn pa- 
nyor afigulibhyo nakhebhyo vi 
vrhamasi | hastebhyas te mansebhyas sravabhyo dhama- 
ni*ah yaksmam prstibhyo ma 
majjabhyo nabhyam vir vahamasi | Giribhyam dvesthivad- 
bhyam parsnibhyam pupada- 
bhyam yaksmam bhajaddhyam cronibhyam bhansaso vir 
vahamasi | afigad-afigal lo- 
mno-lomno baddharh parvani-parvani | yaksman tatasyam 
te vayam viskancam vi va- 
rhamasi | afigad-afigad aham tava purusah. z 2 @ 
Read: aksibhyim te nasikabhyath karpabhyim asyad uta | 
yaksmath cirsanyau mastiskal lalatad vi vrhimasi z 1 % griva- 
bhyas ta usnihabhyas lakasabhyo anakyah | yaksmam doganyam 
aisabhyam urasto vi vrhamasi 2 2 2 klomnas te hpdayabhyo 
haliksmat parevibhyam | yaksmatm matasnaibhyam plihno ya- 
knas te vi vphimasi z 3 z‘fintrebhyas te gudabhyo +vanugdhyad 
udarad uta | yaksmam panyor angulibhyo nakhebhyo vi vrhi- 
masi # 4 2 hastebhyas. te minsebhyas snivabhyo dhamani- 
: yo nabhya vi yrhaimasi 


bhyah | yaksmar prstibhyo majjabh 
* & » wrubhyadh te as{hivadbhyam pargnibhyam prapadi- 
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bhyam | yaksmarh bhasadyam ¢ronibhyamh bhaisaso vi vrha- 
masi z 6 z afigid-angal lomno-lomno baddhati parvani-par- 
vani | yaksmaii tvacasyath te vayath visvaiicarh vi vrhimasi 
z7T222 

At the beginning of 2d the ms. corrects pu to mu. 

In 4b the vanugdhyad of the ms. may be a corruption of 
vanisthor in @.; gdhy and sth are somewhat similar. In 5a 
the asthibhyas of Q. seems better than our hastebhyas, which 
latter might easily be a misreading for the former, 


8, [f. 64a, 1. 17,] 


agne raksoha 

tigmas tigmacrfiga rsiri rsayas kavis kavitam& apagha- 
¢an- 

sam duritamh sahat&ém aratim pratyafi pratiharanena agha- 
yate 

[f£ 64b] agharn prati hard&ma | indro raksoha z somo ra- 
ksauha z varuno raksoha z 

v&yu raksoha | tvasta raksoha | dhata raksoha z savitd ra- 
ksohd z 

siryo raksoha z candrama raksoha | vrhaspati raksoha z 
prajapati rakso- 

ha | paramesthi rakgoha z tigmas tigmacrfiga rsirA rsayas 
kavis ka- 

vitama | apaghacansarn duritarh sahatadm ara*irn ******§ pra- 
tiharanena 

aghayate agham prati nurdma. z 3 z 


Read: agnt-raksoha tigmas tigmagriga igira rsayas kavis 
kavitamah | apaghacahsarh duritazh sahatim aritirh pratyani 
pratiharaneni | aghfyate agham prati haraima z 1 z indro 
rakgohi + + = 2 2% somo rakgoha * + + z 3 z varuno raksohi 
-* * 242 viiyd raksoha «++ 45 z tvasta rakgoha « + +762 
dhata rakgoha + ++ z 7 2 saviti raksoha » - + ¢ 8 2 saryo 
raksoha * ~~ 2 9 z candrama& rakgoha + ~~ 2 10  vrhaspati 
raksoha » ~ » z 11% prajipati raksoha » © + x 19% paramestht 
raksoh& tigmas tigmacriiga isird rsayas kavig kavitamah | api- 
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ghacahsash duritazh sahatim aratih pratyan pratiharaneni | 
aghfiyate aghath prati harama z 13 z 3 z 

C£ MS. 1. 5. 1: 67. 5 and TB. 3. 1. 1. 4; 2. 8. In TB. 
we find ap&ghacafsai nudatim aritim, which suggests the 
possibility of prati nudama here; but haraima is clear in the 
first writing of the formula and nurima at the end may well 
be only the result of confusion of signs. 


4, [f. 64b, L 6.) 
Q, 7. 109. 


samvasava iti to ndmadhe- 
yam ugrampacya rastrabhrto hy aksa | tasmai ta indo ha- 
visa vidhema | 
vayath syaima patayo rayinam z yadam ugraya babhrava 
yo ksesu tanuva- 
ci | ghrtena kalparn ciksima | sa no mrdata idrce | ghrtam 
agne a- 
psarabhyo vaha tvam pansum nakhebhyas sikt€pac ca | 
yathabhago havyadatim 
jusano madantu deva ubhay&ni havya yo no devo dhanam 
idarm ti- 
deca yo ksanash grahagarn casanarh ca | sa no vatu havir 
idam jus4- 
no gandharvais sadamadarn madema | yapsarasas sadama- 
. dam padanty anta- 
ra havirdhdnarh siryarn ca | ti no hastarh krtena sam 
srjantu sapatnarh nag ki- 
tavam randhayantu | yad devan tatito huve vrahmacaryam 
yad Gvima | aksa- 
n yad babbringlabhe ta te no mrdanta idrge ddinavam 
ity eka z 
z4 2s 


Read: sathvasayva iti vo nimadheyam ugraipacya ragtrabhyto 
hy aksah | tasmai ta indo havisa vidhema vayaih syima patayo 
rayipim z 12 idam ugriys babbrave yo ‘ksesu taniivact | 
ghrtena kalpath ciksdma sa no mrdatidrce 2 2 4 ghrtam agne 
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apsarabhyo vala tvath pafsin akseblyas sikaté apac ca | ya- 
thabhigo havyaditith jusino madantu devi ubhayiini havya 
«32% yo no devo dhanam idam dideca yo ‘ksinim grahanamm 
gesanih ca|sa no ‘vatu havir idath jusino gandharviis sa- 
dhamidamh madema z 4 2 ya apsarasas sadhamadari madanty 
antara havirdhinam stiryarh ca|ti no hastash krtena sath 
syjantu sapatniin nas kitavarh randhayantu z 5 z yad devin 
nithito huve vrahmacaryath yad tgima | aksin yad babhran 
flebhe te no mrdanty idpce # 6 z Adinayam ity eka z 7 z 9x 


In 2c kalpam seems possible, but it might be only a cor- 
ruption from kalim (so (.) through kalyam; Whitney reports 
kalyam as the Ppp. reading. In 6b the ms. clearly has 
fivima but it dots not seem at all acceptable, so 1 bave read 
with ©. and in Ge I have taken the suggestion of Bloomfield 
and Whitney alebhe, The previous occurrence of st. 7 in this 
ms., a8 indicated, must have been in some of the lost portions, 
The stanza in (). reads adinavaia pratidivyne ghrtenasman abhi 
ksara | vrksam ivicanyA jahi yo asman pratidivyati. 


10. [f. 64b, 1 17] 


bhagas tveto nayatu hastagrhya vrhaspatih raeta 
te astu|devas tvii saviti satyadharopasatyarh namasya 
krnotu 
In pada b read puractd; in ed read satyadhara npasady fun 
nhamasyail. Pada a= (. 14. 1. 20; pada b= Q. 7. & Ib, 


yam a- 
¢vind madhukacim devigre ajanayam taya tva patyam 
avatam krnovo 
[i 65a] madhumati vayam. =z 


For b read devai agre sjanayan;-if the words are rightly 
divided in ¢ patyim (occurring also in 3c and 6c) escapes 
mé unless it means “dominion”, For d read kjpmo madhnu- 
matin vayam. 
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uttara svacruva bhava na- 
néndud apaciksa | vica tva 
patyam krnva bhava devrsu priyah 
In a read ovyacruvai, and for b nanandur upaciksah, For 
c a possible reading is vigas tva patyaih krpvantu (under- 
standing a + kr): for d read bhavasi devpsu priya. Cf. U. 
14. 1, 44; ApMB. 1. 6. 6; SMB. 1. 2. 20. 
In the top margin over nandidud apa: the ms, gives ru na, 


adbhir attamanam ta- 
nvam cumbhamana grha- 
n prehi mahisi bhavami | tatra tvahur grrhapatyaya devah 
: prajapatir ja- 
radastir yathisat. 
Tn a read atminam, in b bhavasi: in c garhapatyadya. For 
pida a ef. (. 12. 3. 30b, and for c Q, 14. 1. 20¢. 


yad uttaram drohantir vyasyantis prda- 
nyatah | adbhi- 
$ tva cattror mirdhvanam sahaputra virad bhavah 
Read: ud uttaram arohantt vyasyant! prtanyatah | udbhi- 
ntsva catror moirdhanat: sahaputra viriid bhava. 2 5 2 
This is a variant of ApMB. 1. 6. 5, where pida c is mir- 
dhanath patyur & roha; our suggestion is only a makeshift. 


’ ¢vacrindm cvaguranam grnam 
ca dhanasya ca| vi raja patyam devesu sajitinam virid 
bhava | 
In b read grhdnari, in ¢ devrsu, and in d virad, Cf ApMB. 
Ll. 6&7. 


yad gi- 
rigu_parvatesu gosv acvesu yar madhu | yenikhyabhyasi- 
cyanta tend- 


ham asya mirdhana abhisificdami naryah | 
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~ In a read girisu, in b yan; ine yenaksa abhya», in d prob- 
ably mirdhiinam, and ine naryah. Padas ab =— (. 9, 1. 18ab; 
e= (. 14 1. 36c; for the rest cf. SMB. 1. 7. 5. 


yad varco gavi kalyine 
yad va siirya vase trne | abhyafijanasya yad varcas tena 
maénajmi varcasa 
#5 = anu 2 z | 
Head: yad varco gavi kalyine yad va siirye ‘vase troe | 
abhyanjanasya yad varcas tena minfijmi varcasi z 8 z 4 « 
anu 2 z 


11, [i 65a, 1. 10.) 


yenacarad ucan& kiivyo gre vidvan krati- 

nim uta devatinim. | sahahrdayena havisi juhomi sa- 
dhrici- 

nam vo mano stigram | mahat satyam mahad dhavir uca- 
nas kavyo mahdn. | deva- 

nam ugranam ¢atarn hrdayani sahacara | aharn satyena sa- 
yuj a- 

caramy aham devim anumati* pra veda | indredamvanam 
hrdayam vo stu 

sadhricinam vo mano stigram | tvasti vayus kacyapa indram 


agnir manasa 

tvayam havigas padena | avindarm ¢aktro rajasi pravistarm 
sadhrici- 

nam vo mano stiigram | yename dyavaprthivy ataskartur 
yenabhavantariksam 


[f. 65b) svar yat.| manas& vidvan havis& juhomi sadhrici- 
nam vO mano stigram dyava- 

prthivi hrdayam sasiivadhri yenedarh tvasta vy akrnotu 
dhirah tasya uca- 

nag kratubhis samvidanac cittarn viveda manasi pravistarn | 
cityarn cditad akiti- 

ti¢ ca yena deva visehire | etat satyasya craddhaya rsayas 
sapta juhvati 

er ¢ 


“S =. ' | 
° j 
4 
} 
| 
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Read: yenaearad ucani kavyo ‘gre vidvan kratiindm uta 
devatinam | sahrdayena haviga juhomi sadhricinam vo mano 
‘stigram 2 1 2 mahat satyam mahad dhavir uganda kaivyo ma- 
hin | deyinam ugrinath catarh hrdayani sahaicari 2 2% aharn 
satyena sayuj a carimy sham devim anumatimn pra veda | 
indro devinari hrdayam vo ‘stu sadhricina vo mano ‘stigram 
23 tvasta viyus kacyapa indro agnir manasa tvilyan ha- 
visas padena | avindan caktro rajasi pravistama sadhricinam 
vO mano ‘stigram z 4 % yeneme dyavaprthivi caskambhur 
yenibhavad antariksath svar yat | manasi vidvin havisi ju- 
homi sadhricinam vo mano ‘stigram z 5 z dyaviprthivi hrda- 
yah sasivate yenedar tvasfi vy akrnotu dhirah | tasyoqana 
kratubhis sashvidinag cittamh viveda manasi pravistam z 6 
cittazh clitad akitic ca yena devi visehire | etat satyasya 
craddhaya rsayas sapta juhvati z 7 # Lt 

Tn the right margin of £ 65a opposite 1. 11 is dhrict; and 
in the top margin of f, 5b is grt perhaps intended to correct 
sastivadhri. 

In 2b and 6a it might be well to write uganis. In 4c I 
incline to think cittara a probable reading. In 5a the reading 
of the ms. may be ataskantur; it seems probable that a form 
of skambh is intended. 


12. [i 65b, 1. 5. 
G. 4. 31. 
tvaya manyo saratham Arujanta reamanaso rgada 
marutvam 


tiksna isava ayudha samnci¢anopa Pre yanti naro agniripah 
agnir i- 


mimano vi mrdho nudamba sahasva 
manyo abhima- 


tim ammahe rujan mraan prehi catrn, | ugram te craddho 
nanv & rurugie va- 


nvi bhajisu veda | ojo 
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Gi vacam nayasaha ekaja dhvam eko bahiinim asi manyam 


idatas pa- 

cun-pacin yuddhaya sarncicadhi | akrdyaduda kaya aja 
vayam 

dyumantam ghogarm vijayiya kromahe | vijesakrd indra 
ivinava- 

vravo smakam manyom adhipa bhaveha | viyam te ndma 
Sahure er- 

namasi vidma tam utsarn yava dbabhiitha | abhiitya sahasa 
vajra 

Siyakas saho bibhargy abhibhiita uttaram | kratva no manyo 
saha ma- 


dy edhi mahddhanasya puruhiita sam srji z sarmsrstan 
dhanam ubhayam 
sam&krtam asmabhyam dattarn varunac ca manyo | bhiyo 
dadhana hrdayesu 
¢attravah parajita yantu paramam parivatam z 2 z 


Read: tvayi manyo saratham frujanta rsamanaso dhrsata 
marutvan | tiksnesaya fyudh’ sarhgicgini upa pra yanti naro 
ugnirapah “ 1 4 agnir iva manyo tyara ssalasya seniinir nas 
sahure hita edhi | jitviiya gatrin vi bhajasva veda ojo mimino 
vi mpdho nudasva 22% sahasva manyo abhimatim asme rujan 
mrnan prampnan prehi catrin | ugram te cardho nanv & ru- 
rujre vag vaca nayasi ekaja tvam z 3 « eko bahanam asi 
manyay Iditas pagtin-pagin yuddhaya sarh gigidhi | akrttaruk 
tvaya yujad vayarh dyumantarh ghosaty vijayfya kpnmalhe z 4 % 
vijegakrd indra ivinavayrayo ‘smakai manyo adhipa bhaveha | 
priyath te nama sahure grnimasi vidma tam utsath yata aba- 
bhatha z 5 2 abhiitya sahasa yajra siyaka suho bibharsy abhi- 
bhita uttaram | kratva no manyo saho medy edhi mahiadha- 
nasya puruhita sasrji 2 6 2 sarspstam dhanam ubhayati sa- 
mikptam asmabhyar dattati varuna ca manyo | bhiyo da- 
dhaina hpdayesu catravah pardjitih yantu paramara parivatam 
zd 22% 


In the TB. version of st. 1b (TB. 2. 4.1. 10) harsaminiiso 
stands, and it might well be read here. The reading of our 
ms. in 4a does not seem to offer any help; I have adopted 
the RY. reading. For 7d Q. and RV. have parajitiso apa 
ni layantim, 

Tn 2d the ms. corrects to nudasya, 
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13. [£ 65b, 1. 18] 
(. 2, 25 (in part). 
cam no de- 
Vi prsmyaparny acarh nirrtaye karat. | ugra hi kanvajambha- 
ni tam : 
[£ 66a) tvaharsarn sahasvati | 
In pada a read proniparny, in b ‘karat; in d sabasvatim. 


sadanvaghni prathama prsnyaparny ajayata | tay# 
kanvasyam ¢irac chinadmi ¢akunir iva z 
Below the line after prathamai a colon is indicated. Read 
preniparny in b, kanvasya in ¢, and gakuner in d. 


irjabhrtam prinabhrtam pra- 
jandm upatarpanirh | sarvas tva prsnyaparni yatas kanva 
mnhii= 
cat. | 
In b read upatarpanim; probably trjabhrtam can stand in 
this form. There seems to be reference here to female kanvas, 
so for the second hemistich we may read sarvas tvath prcni- 
parny atas kanva aninagab. 


samakrtin aniradata stirnacrigeva rsabhah rayam ka 
kanvarh papmanam prsnyaparni mahambati | 
T have not been able to get a satisfactory form for pada 
a: sam akrtir antinacah may be something lke what was in- 
tended, In b read stirpacriga iva: in c arayath kanvarh, and 
for d preniparni ‘sahasvati. 


tvam agre prsgiparny agnir i- 
va prnvahi kanva jivitayopani | gramena vegaya taman- 
si’ yatra vi cchas tat papir apa patayah 
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Tt seems best to put these six pidas into one stanza; they 
are parallel to parts of stt. 4 and 5 in C. With some hold 
emendations we may read: tvam agre preniparny agnir iva 
pranudann ihi | kapvii jivitayopanir girim ena & vegaya | ta- 
maiisi yatra va chiiyis tat pipir apa pitayah z 5 z 


réyam asrkpavdnam yac ca spha- 
tim jahirugati | garbhadarh kanvarmn na@cayam prsnyaparni 
sahasvati | 
Read arayam im a, jihirsati in b; probably nficaya in ¢; 
for d prcniparni sahasvati, 


& no gayano grhin ya ca sphdtim upaharan | ugre prsnya- 
parni- 
S tam kan kanvam Gnacditah z 3 =z 
Read: ya no gayi ya no grhai yi ca sphatim upaharan | 
ugre prgniparni tvah tith kanvim finficayetah # 7 z 3 z 


14, [f. 66a, L 10] 


yasminn 4sistihita i- 
d amtac eye venur vestanam tejanarh ca | mau nirjanitri 
janayehi 
¢rnivam ayam tatum ayata hitu prahita | 


In pida a a possible reading might be asit sthita id 
antag; the regular sandhi would then call for calyo in b, 
For c perhaps so nirjanitri janayeha spnyam is possible, and 
for d perhaps iyamh +tatum etu hetih prahita, These are 
merely suggestions, and to call them possible may be too 
bold. 


asti bhittva yada majja- 
§ papatha yadi va saritas purugam nikame | urvirh gavyi- 
tis aty ehy a- 
rvan. paccad acmin uddhatas -siiryasya | : 


a 


a 
e 
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_ In a read asthi and yadi majjias papaitha, in b srtas and 
nikgiise, In ¢ read gavyitim, in d ragmin. 


mA&taricvan pavamanastva- 
yam siryabhrajan tanvadrcekih | asno gandhat pumsah 
praty avasva vi- 
mucyasva yo nyay&ste tra | 
For a b we may probably read mitarigvan pavaministy 
ayath siryabhrijan tanvith drcikah; in d yo ‘nya Aste ‘tra. 


praty avasvatiu saty ehy arvafik 
tans te vidma ba- 
hudhava virye | imas svasiro ayam it pita cayarn te mate- 
mam e- 
hi bandhum | 
For a the best reading I can get is praty avasva tah aty 
ehy arviii, and in b perhaps viryaya. The second hemistich 
is good if we read pita ceyati. 


amittrdir astvA yadi vi sumittrair devdir va 

deva prahitava- 

[f. 66b] crst@vadvan. ¢crgarn puruse jahati z ¢rfigo cikharas 
sam srjami- 

tab ~ 

In a read amitrair and sumitriir, and perhaps asta for 

astvai: in b devi prahitavasrsta: in ¢ probably avidhyain srgazh. 

For d I would read crigi cikharas sash syjasitah; but an in- 

strumental case would seem preferable to itah. The ms. cor- 

rects to srgai in ¢. 


sisisi sakto yadi vasy agre yadi Vasy aritah purusa- 
sya mamse 
dadhrrn pagan upavrjya muktaksi calyas krnutim ayina- 
yahasta 


In a we might read cikbisi; in b rtah. Inc read dadhrk 
pagan upavrajya +muktaksi; possibly mokta is intended. In 
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d I can only suggest fyino ahastan; there is no sign of the end 
of the stanza. 


(hasta)bhy a- 
stan ¢amayo bhriyamano vahisthapacyam virudham bale- 
na | adbhis pra- 

nakta syas satyaktah koce jaminam nihatath hy ansah. 

Perhaps a possible form for padas ab is abhy astar samo yo 
bhriyamano vahisthapicyim virudhamh balena; all but the last 
two words appear very uncertain. For c it seems as if we 
might have adbhis praniktah syas satyaniktah; or perhaps we 
might read adbhis prainaktu yas satyaktah. For d read koce 
jaminii nihitaza by ancuh. 


sastiratre sa- 
sticasya calyasya paridhis krtah yatas tvam adya devayam 


astha | 

nA ¢yavayamasi | 

Read: gsastiritre sastikasya calyasya paridhis krtah | yatas 
tyiim adya devim Asthinat cyavayamasi z 8 z 4 x 

In pada a sastikasya seems preferable to the possible (?) 
vocative sasticasya, In c devayum might be acceptable. 

There are some indications that this is a charm to accom- 
pany the making of an arrow; but the whole thing is unclear 


to me and the suggestions offered are based only on possibi- 
lities of the palaeography of this ms. 


15. [f. 66b, 1. 7] 
= Q. 4.12. 


Sam maj& majjia bhavatu sam u te pa- 


rus& paruh sam 
te mansasya visrastarh sarhstravam asu parva te | 


Read majja in pada a, put colon after paruh, and read 
aatsravam astu in d. : 
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m adhnastha vi rohatu | sriva te sarh dadhm& snardhna 
a carmand carma roha- 


Read maja for the first word in a, asthnasthi in b; for c 
read sniiva te sath dadhmah snivna, in d rohatu. 


_ loma lomn& sath dhiyataém tvacam safikalpay& tvacam | 
; asrk te sna 

rohatu mf&nsarn mansena rohatu | 

- For b read tvac& sath kalpayi tvacam; in ¢ read ‘sna, 


rohinis samrohiny athna¢ ¢irnasya 
rohini rohini rohinyam arha, atasi rohiny asy osadhe 
The consistent reading of rohini here probably has no sig- 
nificance; and there seems to be a dittography after cirnasya. 
Something like the following might be considered possible: 
rohini sathrohany asy asthnag cirnasya rohini | rohanyim jarha 
abhasi rohiny asy osadhe. 


ya- 

d a cine yad a dyuttam asthi pestarh tatpunah | dhata tat 

; sarvam kalpaya 

ya mam dadhata parusa paruh | 

- Read: yad u cirpam yad u dyuttam asthi pestath ta atma- 

nah | dhata tat sarvarh kalpayat sazh dadhat parusa paruh. 
Whitney reports for Ppp. reading in cd kalpayat sah 

dadat. 


yadi vajro visrsta stharaka 
jatu patitva yadi va viristarh | vrks8d va yadi vavibhyasi 
¢i- 
rsarbhr iti sa evarn san dhami te paruh 
In a read vakro and sthalaka; and in b viristi would 
seem a little better. In c the intensive of vyadh seems to be 
5 JAOS 25, 


: 
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intended and we may probably read vivyadhyase; unless we 
may read wi vidhyase which does not seem to me as good: 
with -bhur the rest may stand I think. 


ut tistha prehi sam u dha- 
hi te paruh sam te dhata dadhftu tanno viristim rathasya 
cakra pyupava- 
[f 67a] r yathdiryathaiti sukhasya nabhis prati tistha evam 
Z5 2 anu 3 22 
Read: ut tistha prehi sam u dhahi te paruh sath te dhita 
dadhatu tanvo viristam | rathas sucakras supavir yathsiti su- 
khas sundbhis prati tistha evam #7 # 5 z ann 3 z 
With the corrections suggested the form of this hymn be- 
comes fairly satisfactory: it varies notably from the version of 
(., and venerally for the better, 


16. (67a, 1 2) 
CL ERY, ]. 191, 1—7T passim. 

udyann adityo gunin hantu siryo nimrocan racmibhir u 
vantu | tivan no a- 

dhi sambhatam apsara milam aghanad gandharvas pary 
avravit. tena vo vattra- 

ha sfiryo ni jassyan ni mrtrata ghn&m | gunam hantv 4- 
yati ghnan hantu 

parayati ghranin vaghnati hantu ghundn pinasti picatim 


ghu- 
nainas kif caneha vah prativuddha abhiitana | pradosam 
: taskara iva | 
gunind madhyata jyesthas kanisthA uta madhyamah hata 
VA sarve jna- 
tayo hata mata hatas pita yathd phena udake dadreano 
ni 


jasyatu evin vayam ghun&n sarvan sikam vaca ni jasa- 
yama- 
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si| mi gamvo gosthe asadan ni mrgaso avikgata | nityam 
Sdi- 
tya racmibhir ghrnfn sarvan ajijasah udyan rathin 4 ta- 
nusva bé- 
| fa vabhi sam arpsya| ghrna tvarmn parvaniditya ghoraya 
tanva ta- 


pab. = ft =z 


Read: udyann adityo ghranan hantu siryo nimrocan ragmi- 
bhir u hantu | tavan no adhi sarbhatam z 1 % apsara milam 
akhanad gandharvas pary avravit | tena vo vrtraha siiryo ni 
jasyan ni +mrtrata ghrandn « 22 ghrindn hanty ayatt ghranin 
hantu parayati | ghranan avaghnati hantu ghranin pinagti 
pilisatt z 3 « ghriipas kin caneha yah | pratibuddha abhitana 
pradosazh taskara iva 2 4 % ghripinith madhyato jyesthas 
Kanistha uta madhyamah | hata vas sarve jidtayo hata mata 
hates pita 2 5 2 yatha phena udake dadrgano ni jasyati | 
evi vayari ghriinain sarvin siikar viicd ni jisayimasi 262 mi 
give gosthe asadan ni mrgaso aviksata | nityam fiditya racmi- 
bhir ghrapan sarvin ajijasah z 7 % udyan racmin & tanusva 
bang vabhi sam arpaya | ghrinin tvam parvanaditya ghoraya 
tanva tapah # B21 

It seems clear that there are eight stanzas here, but the 
first and fourth each lack a pada: in st. 1 I believe it was 
pada c, and in st, 4 pada b., For the missing (?) pada of st. 1 
we have no hint, but we can see a parallel for a first hemistich 
of st. 4 in RV. 1. 191. Tcd adystah kith caneha vah sarve 
sikarh ni jasyata. In st. 2d mi mrdnad might be read. Our 
st. 3 is a variant of RV. 1. 191. 2; for our 4ed cf. RY, st. 


5; our Tab — RV. 4ab= Q. 6. 52, 2ab. 


17. [fi 67a, L 13] 
Contains (. 7. 56, 8; 6. 138. Sab: RY. 1. 191. 13—15. 
yanatas paranato daror ivipataksanam | ¢a- 
rkoto nama vasi kutas tvarn vithavanaga | 
Read va asi in pada c, and visaviin asi in dd. 
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ya ubhayena praharasi 
pucchena caisyena ca| yasye cana te visa kutas te pu- 
echadav asat. 
Read Ssye in c, and pucchadhay in d. (. 7. 56. Bed has 
fisye na te visa kim u te pucchadhfiv asat; but it does not 
seem necessary to have a negative in our pida c, 


Wi- 
dapsutacya danavasya tasya tvam nasad asi | tasyigre ra- 
5am visam ta- 

tas tvardharasam visam | 

The general import of the first hemistich is fairly clear, 
I believe; for vidapsutagya I have thought of yad apsu tasya, or 
else some form of vi-+dabh; for nasid perhaps we might read 
nisad in the sense of “abode”. In pada c read ‘rasa, and in 
d possibly taviirasarh. 


rasirasam tvdikaram vadhre va- 
dhrim tv&karam vadhrim 
tva cakrun devi amrtasdsuram | 


In a read arasirasam, at the end of b tyikaram; in c ca- 
krur for d probably amrtaso asuram iva, 


yattakas kakumbhakas takarn bhi- 
[f, 67b] nadmi tam maya |tato visim para sica | sapacim 
anu samvitam 
Read: iyattakas kugumbhakas takath bhinadmi tam maya | 
tato visaih para sicam apicim anu sathvatam z 5 z 
RY. has acmané at the end of b which is better than tat 
mayi, if the latter is really possible. Perhaps sica would be 
better in ¢. 


imah pa- 
¢ca mayiiryas sapta svasiro agruvah | tas te visarn vi jahur 
udakam kumbhi- 
nir iva | kipat kulajanir iva | 
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Read: imah paccid mayiryas sapta svasiro agruvah | tas 
te visath vi jabur udakath kumbhinir iva kapit kulajanir iva 
z62 

RY. has pafica in a, inc it has jabhrira > >, Whether there 
is really a fifth pada seems to me doubtful. 


navandm navatinam ity eka z z 
z az 
The reference here is to Ppp. 3. 9. 7 which was edited as 
follows: navinath navatinith visasya ropusinam | sarvasim agra- 
bhai nama vitipetirasath visam. 


18. [f 67b, L 4] 
yratam aha sapaksin&rn | vratarm tundiyagam uta | 
vratam | 
vuddhirbalanamm aharm pradhvam raksa iva cataye | 
Removing the colon after pada a and reading tupdiyasim 
we have a good hemistich. In ¢ vrddhabalinam would seem 
good: in d pratyai raksa iva seems to me the most plausible 


suggestion. 


pravakta prama- 
daita nibhra tandris titiyaka | tarh jangitrasyagnina sarvam 
apa 

yajamasi | 

The margin has mahi correcting yajimasi. 

In pada a we might read prasidhaye thn, for b nidr& 
tandris trttyakah: in ed read tin jatgidasyignin& sarvyan apa 
yajaimahi. 


acundhain nas pari pahi raksobhya uta janginah 
ya- 


tudhanat kimidinah tasm&n nas pahi jangiduh 
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Read acgundhdn in a, jaigida in b, kimidinas in c, and 
. jaigida in d. The ms, corrects jafgiduh to jangidah. 


x vatsarabhyo gandha- 
rvebhyo devebhyo asurebhydh yatudhanat kimidinah tasman 


- nas pa- 
tum jangiduh 
Read apsarabhyo in a, kimidinas in c, and p&tath jafigidah 
in d. 


ni te catriin dati devo agnis trir aratum asitarn 
yatudhaénanh 4 yahi catriin duritipaghnayansa tam no ya- 
ksmebhyah 
pari p&hi jangidah ni te catfn dahati devo gnin nir aratum 
EX 
yatudhanan 4 yahi cat? duritapaghnadyansa tam no ya- 


ksmebhyah | 
Read: nis te catrim dahati devo agnir nir ardtim asitam 
yitudhinam | @ yahi catrin duritai apaghiyais tin no ya- 
ksmebhyah pari puhi jaiigida 2.5 2 
The extensive dittography is clear. The emendation in 
pada © is not beyond criticism. 


akarmagnim adhipaim asya devam anv 4ra- 
psva sahasi daivyena | sahasvan nas sahasa patu jangido 


yato ja- 
yema prtanajyesu 
Read jaigido in c. 
’ Satyo gnis satyapah satye me dyAvaprthivi 


vig¢vagambht satyam idarh vrahmasmakarn krtam astu | yam 
abadhnaéd ucane- 
ndraya tarn te badhnami jangidam z 3 z 
Read: satyo ‘gnis satyA dpah satye ime dyavaprthivi | vigva- 
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cambhu satyam idan yrabmismikarh krtam astu | yam aba- 
dhnid ucanendraya tath te badhnami jafigidam z 7 2 3 z 


19. [f. 67b, 1. 18] 
Cf RV. 1. 191, 10-12, 14. 


iyantika cakuntika 
[f, 688] sakhad jaghasa te visarh | maham mrsy asadu asdu 
puruso mrtah sa ja 
na mar&ti m& vayarh mardmdre bhyojanam hrristha madhu 
tva madhulaka- 
rat. siiryam visa samsrjimi dvitiyarn suravato grhe | tri- 
gupta vispi- 
lifigaka visasya puspakas aksan 4 | alvantarotam visarh vi- 
tari ka- 
rambho rasarn visam var ugram arasam visam agni¢c ca 
vicvacarsanih cakunti- 
k& me vravid visapuspam dhayantikah na ropayati na ma- 
dayati na 
visath hanti paurusarh | mahamrsamau asau puruso mrtah 
sa ja na 
na mar&ti ma vayarn mada&mdre syojanam haristha maru 
4 tva madhulaka- 
rat. navanam navatinadm ity eta z 4 z 


Read: iyattika cakuntika saka jaghasa te visam | +mahath 
mysy{ asiv asfiu puruso ‘mytah | sa cin nu na mariti mi va- 
yah marimare ‘sya yojanari haristha madhu tva madhulaka- 
rat z 1 & sirye visari sathsrjfiimi drtih suravato grhe | ¢ma- 
hath « «| sa ++ 2 z tris sapta vispuliigaka visasya puspa- 
kam aksan | +mahara ~ ~ | tag cin nu na marantima*** 2 3z 
+alyantarotai yigath vitiéri karambho ‘rasazh visam | ¢mahath 
~~|sa°’’2z 42 yar ugram arasath visam agnig Ca vicvacarsa- 
nih | ¢mahazh » «| sa» °° 2 5 z cakuntiki me “yravid visa- 
puspam dhayantika | na ropayati na sidayati na visam hanti 
pirusam | +mahamrs+ asiv asiu puruso ‘mrtah | sa cin nu na 
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marati mi vayath marimaére ‘sya yojanam haristha madhu tva 
madhulikarat z 6 2 navinith mavatinim ity eki z 7 z 4 z 

The hymn is given thus en bloc to display the more clearly 
what seems to me the intention of the ms. in respect to the 
refrain, Good work im textual criticism has been marred by 
theories of responsion: but the repetition in RY. 1. 191. 
10—13 and the habit of this ms. as seen in hymn 8 of this 
hook, or Bk. 3.9 and 15, gives strong reason for the arrange- 
ment. But st. 6 as given is not symmetrical with the others; 
its plidas abo plus arasath sirvyat visam appear as a com- 
plete stanza on f. 115b, In view of this it might seem good 
to write the refrain only im stt. 1—5. 

For our 8a RY. has sirye vigam @ sajimi; which may be 
intended here. In 4a there seems to be a possibility that 
some form of ilu is present, and then perhaps ¢irkotath visam., 
Our 5a has appeared Ppp. 3.9. For st. 7 cf. no, 17 of 
this book. 


20, [f. 68a, 1 9] 


madhumati patye ssi 
yajfiiraya madhumattarah atho madhumavyase bhanso ma- 
dhon nipatane ham 


In paidas ab it would seem possible to read «= syith jairaya 
madhumattara; the verb probably should be in the first per- 
son and to read ' smi would leave “yaj” unaccounted for. In c 
I can only suggest madbumad yaco me, Pada d seems clearly 
to begin bhafso madhor, after which nipatanam if that may 
mean “abiding-place”; I do not believe aham is here, but it 
might belong to st. 2a. 


madhu- 
n& m& samsrjimi m&surena surim iva | vai mahyam ma- 
dhunad sarmsrsté- 
ksau mi madhusamdrci 


In d read +ksyiu me; ef. C. 7. 36. La. 


‘tae — 
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madhu dyaur madhu prthivi madhv 
indro madhu siryah | 
striyo ya jajfiire madhu tabhyo ham madhumattarah 


In d read ‘hari madhumattari. 


madhumatir usadhaya 4- 
po madhumatir uta | gavo y& jajfire dhu tabhyo ham ma- 
dhumattarah 


In a read osadhaya, in c madhu, in d ‘hath madhumattara. 


madhu- 
r jato madhuga virudham balavattamah | tendharh sarvasmai 
: puse krnve 
Read for a madhor jato madugho; cf. Q. 5. 4. lab: ime 
read purse. 


yathacvo bandhanestho vadavam abhi dha- 
vati | eva 
tvam ugra osadhe mum kanikradatim 4 naya 
In d read ‘mum kanikradatam. 


ango namo divi 
¢vaso ango na- 
‘mo divi stanah anya vivitsamano any&h pardjigh@nsan. | | 
[f. 68b] mam anu vra te manag chdyayantum iva nayat. 
Z5 Zz anuva 4 Zz 
Read: afigonnamas divi ¢vaso algounamas divi stanah | anya 
vivitsamino anyaih parfijighansan | mim anu pra te manag 
cayyiyith tam ivi nayat 2 7 2 5 z anu 42 
The reading suggested for the first hemistich is very close 
to the ms, but I am not altogether confident about it; the 
second hemistich seems fairly good. Pida e = Q. 4. 18. Gc; 
in pada f I have also thought of giyantam or chayayantram; 
but in any case this pada does not seem to follow up pada & 
very well. 
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81. [£ 68b, 1. 2] 


khananti tva tayimatadimdrasi bahavah dasasya prakrid 
usy uta kha 
iene A vigeshs | 


In ab read tiimatadha, and for the rest of b miiro ‘s 
bahvoh might be possible. In ec I have thought of prakrir 
asy uta, for which cf. Q. 4.7.6: for d kha idam arasaih visam 
probable. A plant-name in the vocative seems to follow 
tva; ef. the following verse which occurs f£ 115a 1. 12 and 13: 
acvatthe nihatam visath kapagle nihatarh vigath giliyath jajne 
taimatas prathamo visadigani, This seems to throw some 
light on our plida a. 


idamti tva karkatacah kurumg’ adhi sanisu | 
papi jagdhi prasir asy atrisite na ra rirupah | 
For ab read adanti tvi karkataka kurafigi adhi sainusu. 
In ¢ papir seems probable; for d read abbrikhate na rarupah. 
Pada d is (. 4 7. 5d, which appears Ppp. 2. 1. 4d and 5d 
where abhrikhite should have been read. 


ava jjam iva dhanvi- 
nah cusmam tanomi te visah | para roransya pataya sirya- 


parva ca- 
vosasuh 


For ab read ava jyim iva dhanvinag cusmamh tanomi te 
visa; cf. Q. 6. 42. lab. In pida c we seem to find para+ 
pat, and for rorafisya we might consider rohfiisi; paré rohiaisi 
pataya is the suggestion for c. In d siiryapirva seems good 
and inclines one to think of usasah at the end; but a marginal 
correction reads vacosamah, I can get nothing further here. 


sindus paccat parihitas sifiryasyodayanam purah 
tato yad anta- 
ra visam tat sarvarn vidiisanam | 


| oe Ba * - 
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Read visadiisanam in d: pada b — VaDh. 1. 15b and Ppp. 
4.29. 3b, Read sindhus in a, 


madhu tva madhukrt krnotu pitum tva pitu- 
krt krnotu | tato nisadya pataye radho vaya tisthate | 
In ¢ pataye (2nd sg. opt.) would seem preferable: in d 
radho ‘vilya. 


jaghasa tva lo- 
makanyas tan mim uparisnyaparud daimaic cakrire srja 
Sarvam fvaisajo vi- 
sami | 
In pada I think we may take jaghisa as 1st person and 
read a yoeative after tva; perhaps lomakanta is possible, as a 
plant name, For b I can only suggest (with little confidence) 
tan mim upSrisapyapat. For ed it seems possible to read ud 
dhaimaig cakrire myjam sarvath bhisajo visam. With such 
corrections the stanza could be translated, I believe. 


urvya uraksatas turéyaturasya ca | bhimyd hi jagra- 
bharn nama visarh 
Varayatam iti visam diisayatad iti z 1 z 
Read: urvyi turaksatas turasyfturasya ca | bhimya hi ja- 
grabhamh niima visath varayatim iti visazh disayatim iti 
z721 


29. [f. 68b, L 11) 
aham va i- 
“ virudham arsam vi- 
sadiisant | 
For the first hemistich I can offer only what the trans- 
literation gives, and that seems a very doubtful text: mdrad 
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u might be considered in « In d we would probably be 
safe in reading aharsarm visadiisanim, or arigarh. 


yadi kici padvat sabhavad yat kande yac ca 
puspavat. 
ud ¢jitu prajapatis sarvam tad visadisanam. 
Here we might read in a yat knh cit and caphavad, in b 
yat and yac; im c read ejatu as in C. 4, 4. 20. 


sindhus pagca- 
d varunas siryasyodayanam punah tato yad antara visarn 
. tad vica di- 

sayamasi | 

The sign “v" in yisam in pada d is imperefect; and a period 
after visam is suggested. 

In a read varunasya, in b purah, Cf st. 3 of preceding 
hymn. 


yavat siryo dhipati yavac ca dya vapacyati | tava- 
d visasya diisanarh vaco nir mantrayamahe | 
In a read ‘dhipatir, for b yivac ca dyiur vipacyati. With 
our ab ef (. 10, 10. 44, 


jihva me madhusamsra- 
[f 69a) va jihva me madhuvadini | jihve varcasvati bhava 
Sapa te puruso ri- 
sat. | 
In d read mapa te. (. 19. 39. 8c is na ghiyat puruso 
risat. 


ha hi kalyani subhage Prsiparny an&ture | imam me 
adya 
Paurusam dirghaiyutvayo anvayah 


In b read preniparny, in ¢ pirusam; and for d probably 
dirghiyutviyanu nayah, 
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ya dyo varsantu vrstayo yabhi- 
r jivantv aghnya ta me visasya disganis savita kacayat. 
raz 
Read: yi dyor varsanti vrstayo yabhir jivanty aghnyah | 
t% me vigasya dilganis savith ti akficayat z 7 x 2 z 


93, [f, 69a, 1. 5] 
Q. 19. 46. 


Prajipatis tva badhnatu prathamas ambhrtam viryaya 
kar | tarmm te badhndmy ayu- 
§€ Varcasojase ca baliya ¢astrtas tvabhi raksatu | irdhvas 
tistham ra- 
ksamn apramadas ambhrtemanu ma tva dabham panayo 
yatudhanam indriva 
va dhasyii davi dhisva prdanyatah sarvane chatfn vi sa- 
hasvastrtah ghrta- 
tullabdho madhuvén payasvi sahasramprinac catayonir 
'  -wayodha cambhi- 
¢ Ca mayobhiic corjasvan¢ ca payasvanc castrtah asmin ma- 
nim ekaca- 
tam viryani sahasrarn pran& yasminn astrire | vyaghra 
catfn abhi 
tistha sarvin yas tva prdenyad adharas so stv astrtah ca- 
tarn cana prahara- 
nto bhijanto na tastrire | yasmin indrah pary adhatta ca- 
ksug pranam a- 
tho balas ambhrtah indrasya tva varmand pari dhimo pu- 
nas tva deval 
Papayantu sarve tvastrtah yatha tvam uttaro sau sapatnas 
Sapatnahai sa- 
jatinim aso vaci tathd tvi saviti karad astrtas tva abhi 
raksa- ; 
tlz32z 
Read: prajapatis tva badhnatu prathamam astrtai viryaya 
kam | tath te badhnamy dyuse varcasa ojase ca baliiya cfstrtas 
tvibhi raksatu # 1 z dirdhvas tisthan raksipramadam astrte- 
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mati m& tva dabhan panayo yaitudhinaih | indra iva dasyin 
ava dhinusva prtanyatah sarvai¢ catrin vi sahasvastrtas °» ~ 
z 2% ghrtad ullabdho madhumin payasvin sahasrapranag ¢a- 
tayonir vayodhah | gambhic ca mayobhig corjasvifg ca paya- 
sve cistrtas ~~’ x 3 % asmin manpiiy ekacatath viryani sa- 
hasrati prin’ astrte | vyaghra catrin abhi tistha sarvain yas 
tvA prtanyad adharas so ‘stv astrtas * °° z 4% catati cana 
praharanto bhidanto na tastrire | yasminn indrah paryadatta 
caksus prinam atho balam astrtas * » ¥ z 5 z indrasya tva 
vyarmand pari dhipayimo yo devanam adhirajo babhiva | pu- 
nas tvi devah pra nayantu sarve ‘strtas» ~~ 2z 6 z yatha 
tvam uttaro ‘so asapatnas sapatnaha | sajitiniim aso vaci tatha 

tva savita karad astrtas tvabhi raksatu z 7 z 3 z 

The ms. indicates punctuation after 3b, after caksus in 5¢ 
and after 7b. In st. 6 I have supplied from (©. the missing 
pada b. 


24. [f. 69a, 1. 17] 


apac caravac¢ cosm& ca vah pacca cokac cabhivi- 
[f. 69b] soka trtiyekac ca pareparac ca te takmancto na- 
cyata | 


Read: apa caravag cosmi ca vah pacci cokag gibhivigo- 
kah | trtiyakag ca pareparag ca te takmina ito nagyata z 1 

There are a good many uncertainties here. In pada b ci- 
bhicokah would rectify the meter. In c trtiyakag is given as 
being the normal spelling, but in Ppp. 1. 32 the word is 
spelled trttyeka; parepara seems surely to be a fever, perhaps 
equivalent to anyedyuh. 


veda vai te takmam na&ma&gnis tam 
namdsitam tveto vi nayamasy anu takm&m vrttrasya romi 
nabhasyo napat. | 
In a and in c read takman, in b tan nimasitam, In d the 
best suggestion seems to be vrtrasya ropir. 
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dyau- 
¢ casmat prthivi ca takmAnarh ndcayatim itah | paficapa- 
tsuntri ndma 
te mata asiyeka psu nrtyase | 


For the first part of c I can get nothing; for the rest we 
might read nama te mitisiyeko “psu nrtyase. The trans- 
literation in ¢ is not sure. 


tasyaham veda te nima ca takmarn nir ato dhru- 
vah odur asya ndmasi priyatithic ca tanveto nacayamasi 
vrahmana 


viryavatam 

For b read sa takman nir ato dravah. In c we should 
probably read hudur asya nimiasti, comparing Ppp. 1. 32. 2; 
(. 1. 25 has hridu. For de read tam ito nigayaimasi vra- 
hman& viryavata; these padas = C. 4. 37. llef, 


yo si jalapag ca lapa¢ cith maguc ca tapiic ca | 
trtiyekac ca parepa- 
rag Ca te takmandito nacata | 


Tn a we seem to have jalpa and lapa; and asti would per- 
haps fit better with pada b, in which there may be two verbs; 
I can only suggest yo ‘sti jalpag ca lapag c& migu¢ ca tepug 
ca. But it would seem to give a stronger hemistich if we 
could read two nouns in b, Read cd as in st. 1. 


vikileda virohatu vrkimas kality arju- 
fa | girith gaccha dhGmaketo rsena marh sa saridate | vrhat 
tvam agne rakso 
adhi sarhjahi madhyamamn uttasarn ¢rnihi | 
In pada a vikledo is possible, and probably virohatu can 
stand; for b the only suggestion I can make is vrkin skha- 
Tayaty arjunah, but this is not convincing, For cd a possible 
reading is girirh gaccha dhimaketay rsena mati sa saridhatte; 
but pada d is not yery good. In f read madhyamam ut- 
tamari. 
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cam no agnir jyotiraneko 
astu sam dyfivaprthivi yanehasa | mateva piteva raksata 
enam mufica- 
tainam pary anhasah z 4 z 


Read: gam no agnir jyotiraniko astu cam dyiviprthivi ane- 
hasi }] miteva piteva raksatdinam muiicatiinam pary athasah 
z7 242% 

Pada a = Q. 19, 10. 4a; for b cf RV. 6. 75. 10h. 


25. [f. 69b, L 11) 
C. 4, 10, 


viéitaj jato antariksad vidyuto jyo- 

tisas pari | 5a no hiramyadd’ cankhas krcanas patv anhasah 
hiranya | 

nim eko si sa hosic abhi jajfise | rathesu darcatam isa- 
dhau ro- 

canas tvam | yo grato rocanivairmn samudrad adhi jajfise | 
cafkhena tva 

raksinsy atrino vi sahimahe | ye trino yatudhinam raksa- 
so ye 

kimidinah | sarvan¢ chakha tvay& vayarh visico vi vudha- 
mahe | z 

cafikhenadmivim avadyarmn cafikhenotas sadanva cafikho no 
vicvabhesaja- 

[ff 70a] s krcanas patv anhasah divi jatas samudratah 
sindhutas paryabhrtah sa no 

hiranyadac cafikha Ayuspratarano matih devinim asta 

krcanarm babhi- 

va tad dtmamna caraty apsv-antah | tam te badhnimy dyuse 
varcase baldya ca ka- 

Tsinas tvabhi raksatu z 5 z anuvaé 5 | z 


Read: vataij jato antarikeid vidyuto jyotisas pari | sa no 
hiranyadic catkhas kpcanas paitv afihasah ¢ 1 z hiranyinim 


Se CCU -7 
eA ote ; ! 
. 


ie +* 
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_eko ‘si sa homad adhi jajiise | rathesu dargatas tvam isudhiu 


rocanas tvam z 2 z yo ‘grato rocanin&im samudrid abhi ja- 


jnise | catikhena hatva raks@isy atripo vi sah&amahe z 3 z ye 
“trino yitudhana raksaso ye kimidinah | sarvifg cafkha tvaya 


yayath visuco vi vidhyimahe. z 4 z cankhendmivam avadyari 
cankhenota sadinvah | caikho no vicvabhesajas krganay pity 
anhasah z 5 z divi jatas samudratah sindhutas paryabhrtah | 
sa no hiranyadic caikha dyuspratarano mapih z 6 % devanim 
asthi krcanati babhiva tad atmanvac caraty apsy antah | tam 
te badhna&my dyuse varcase baliya ca karganas tvibhi raksatu 
z7245% anuva 5 z 

The ms, indicates a punctuation after 5b; and it seems to 
suggest a separation of tvabhi in 7e. Our st, 4 has no par- 
allel. In 64 I have given manih with (., but the reading of 
the ms. gives reason for thinking of ‘suti. 


26, [= 70a, 1. 4.) 
RY. 8 91. 


kanya’ var avayati 

somam acrutdvadat. | hastarn bharanty avravid indraya 
ganimami tva cakra- 

ya eas tva | asiyesu virako grham-grham vicakacat. 

imam jambhasutam piva dhandvantam karambhinam api- 

pavantam ukthinam 

kuc chakat kuvit karat kuvin no vasyasas karat. kuvit sati- 
yaco yati- 

r indrena safigamamahi | 4 cani tv cikitsimo dhi cana tva 

nemasi | candir iva canakdir ivendrayendo pari srava | imani 
tri- 

ni vistapa tanindra vi rohaya | ciras tatasyorvarim 4d idarh 
ma 


“ollie ee 2h ateeeia imam tatvas pari| atho 
Be sans seo itl | Bn aibenwas 


nasas khe yo | 
6 TAOS 55, 


A 
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gasya cakrato | apalam indra tris i ere ae Bead ir 2 
cam zIrz 


Read: kanya var avSyati somam api srutividat | astath bha- 
ranty avravid indriya sunaviini tvé cakriya sunaviini tva z 1 z 
asiu ya ¢si virako grhath-grhaim vicikacat | imam jambhasutamh 
piba dhaindvantam karambhinam apipavantam ukthinam z 2 z 
kuvic chakat karat kuvit kuvin no vasyasas karat | kuvit pa- 
tidviso yatir indrena saigamimahai z 3 z & cana tvi ciki- 
tsimo “dhi cana tvai nemasi | candir iva canakair ivendriiyendo 
pari srava z 4 z% imiani trini vistapa tanindra vi rohaya | ciras 
tatasyorvariim ad idaz ma upodare z 5 z asiu ca ya na ur- 
varid imam tanvath pari|atho tatasya yac chiras sarvi ta 
romac&i krdhi z 6 z khe rathasya khe ‘nasas khe yugasya ¢a- 
takrato | apilim indra tris patvy akrpoh siryatvacam z 7 z 1 z 
, In st. 1b I have given avidat with RV. and JB; but it 
would seem possible to retain avadat of the ms. or perhaps 
even to read avyandat. 


27. [f. 70a, 1. 15] 


divas prsthe sadhuprcas suparnas paficacate bhuvanasya 
gopah 4- 
nujavaram Siders eget teen focieesh viya irayanta 


In a read madhuprcas suparnas. In c I am not sure that 
finujavaram can stand and anuratta I cannot solve; it would 
seem fitting if pida c began with y& (or ya). For d read 
tesim indrath yiryiirayanta; the ms. makes the correction to 
viryi. 


purohitah pa- 
ramesthi sadajjiyabhivardham asma krnod vrhaspatih tena 
sapattra- 
[f. 70b] n adharan krnusva kseme paciin bahuldn vardha- 
yetva | 
In ab we may probably read sadijayo abhivardham asmai; 
or perhaps sada jayid. In c read sapatnin, in d vardhayitva. 
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jaitrayodyatu rathava- 
hanam te | gobhicam fisanta ye samdnas sarve Samapra 
* dadhrea bharanta | 
The ms. gives only this for st. 3 and it looks as if pada b 
is the missing one. For ¢ the only suggestion I can make is 
‘givo bhigam ucchanto ye samanas; in d read dadhrsa. 


d- 
bhi vardhasva bhratrvyan abhi ye tva prdanyatah ni sindhi 
sarvan dhirvato bhi 
bhivardhato yathdsasi | 
In b read prtanyatah; in ¢ ni cindhi, and for d probably 
abhivardho yathisasi. (. 1. 29. 3d is abhivarto yathasasi, 


abhivardham abhibhavam abhisenarm 
mahaiganam 
vic¢as tvA Sarva vanechatv Spo divyas payasvatih 
In a we may probably read abhivardham, im b abhisenati, 
inc read yaiicchanty. With our a cf. Q. 1. 29. 4a; cd = (, 
4. 8. 4ed. 


abhi vardhasva prajaya 
vavrdhino abhy anikaigs pacubhir bhavami | vrahmardja- 
nyair vicvair vivr- 
dhanah cidrair atiha sabhayd& prdanyatah 
In a read abhi, in b bhaviisi; in ¢ vivrdhinac, and in d a 
possible reading is abbiha sahyah prtanyatah. It does not 
seem probable to me that a form of sabha should stand in 
pada d. The margin seems to suggest ciidrer, 


vardhasva ksettrais pradatasva pra- 

jaya vardhasva viradis pagubhir bahur bhavah criyS sa ulkdir 
yamas tv& pr- 

dany&d 4prtas tubhyarn capala rtySya tisthatu | om daprtas 


tubhyarn ca- 
pala rtyaya tisthatu z 2 z 
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Read: vardhasva ksetrsis pra prathasva prajay& vardhasva 
viriis pacubhir bahur bhavah | griy& calakiir ¢yamas tva prta- 
nyad +8prtas tubhyash -fcapala rfydya tisthatu z 7 222 

For the first hemistich the suggested form seems good. In 
¢ yas tvi prtanyad would end the pida well; but to end ¢ 
thus would not divide the syllables of the second hemistich 
evenly, For aprtas I should incline to read Abbrtas, and 
rtyai for rtyiya; also sapala might be possible, The import 
of the hymn is clear in the main, but the details are by no 
means certain. In the lower margin of f. 70a, below st. 2, is 
written vrhaspatastiktah. 


98, [f. 70b, L 10.) 
RY. 1. 106. 


indrath mittrarn varunam agnim Gtaye 

mérutamn cardho aditirn havamahe | ratham na durgad va- 
savas sudhanuvo 

vicvasman no anhaso nis pipartana | ta adity& 4 gata sa- 
rvatata- 

ye bhitta deva vrttratiryesu sambhuvah ratharh na durgad 
vasavas sudhanavo vi- 

¢vasman no anhaso nispipartans | avantu nag pitaras supra- 
vacana uta de- 

vi devaputre rtavrdha | ratharh na durgad vasavas sudha- 
navo vicvasm4&- 

no anhaso nis pipartana | naracaisam vajinarh vajayantam 
ksayadviran 


piisanam sumndir amahe | ratharh na durg& z vrhaspate 
sadam in na suvam kr- 

dhi cash yor yat te manuritarh turimahe | rathan na durga 
z indram kutsam vrttra- 

hanam cacipatirh kate nivadha rsir ahvad utaye | ratham 
ma durgid va- 

[i 71a] savas sudhdnavo vigvasman no anhaso nis pipar- 
tana z devdin no devy adi- 


= 
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tin ni patu devas trata triyatam aprayucchan. tan no mittro 
varuno ma- 
mahantam aditis sindhus prthivi uta dyauh z 3 z 


Read: indrazh mitrazh varupam agnim ttaye marutath car- 
dho aditim havamahe | ratham na durgid vasavas sudinavo 
i no anhaso nispipartana z 1 z ta Aditya & gata 
sarvatitaye bhita devi vrtratiryesu carabhuvah | rathath na 
« «2% avantu nas pitaras supravicand uta devi devaputre 
rtavrdha | rathath na ~~~ % 3 % naricahsamh vajinarh vija- 
yantarh ksayadviramh pisaparm sumnair Imahe | rathati na ~~ » 
z 4 vrhaspate sadam in nah sugath krdhi cath lyor yat te 
manurhitarh tad tmahe | ratham na * ~ * z 5 z indrath kutso 
yrtrahaparh cacipatizh kite nibalha ysir abvad ttaye | ratham 
na durgid vasavas sudinavo vigvasmin no afhaso nispipar- 
tana z 6 z devair no devy aditir ni paitu devas trata traya- 
tim aprayucchan | tan no mitro varuno mimahantim aditis 
sindhus prthivi uta dyfuh z 7 « 3 2 

In the top margin of f£ 71a stands indramh mitrath divisa 
and also apannistakahta. 


29, [£ 71a, 1. 3) 
C. 4. 33. 


om kutsa r-. 
sih g&yatryarc chandah agnir devat& apan na astau cucaye 
viniyogah 


z z off apa nac cocucad agagne cucakad 4 rayirh | apa nac 
gocuca- 

d agharh | suksettriyarn sughatuy& vasy& ca yajamehe | 
apan nag ¢o- 

cucad agham|z pra yad bandhista etarh prasmakasa¢ ca 
Sirayah apa na- 

¢ cocucad agharh | pra yat te agne siirayo jayemahe pra- 
ti vayam. apan na¢ ¢o- 

cucad agham | pra yad agne sahasvato vicvato yanti bha- 
navah apan nac cocu- 
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cad agharh | tvam hi vicvatomukha vicvatas paribhir asi 
apan nace ¢cocuca- 

d agham | dviso no vicvatomukhati niveva paraya | apan 
nac ¢cocu- 

cad agham | sa nas sindhum iva nivayate parsas svastaye | 
Span: nag (oyece 

d agham z4z - 

Head: apa nag cocucad agham agne cugugdhy & rayim | apa 
mac cocucad agham z 12 suksetriy& sugituya vastiya ca ya- 
jimahe | apa nag “+ ~ « 2 2 pra yad bhandista esith prasmii- 
kiisac ca sirayah | apa nag «~~ 23% pra yat te agne sirayo 
jayemahi pra te vayam | apa nag ~*~ 242 pra yad agneh 
sthasvate vigvato yanti bhanavah | apa nag *~“ “2 4 #% tvath 
hi vi¢vatomukha vigyatas paribhir asi | apa nac ““ + z 6 z 
dvigo no vicvatomukhati niveva piraya | apa nag’. 2 7 2 
sa nas sindhum iva navayati parsii svastaye | apa nag cocucad 
azham 28 2 4% 

The ms, corrects to apa nah in st. 6 We might retain 
parsas in 8b. 

The anukramant material prefixed may be read thus: kutsa 
rath | giiyatrarh chandah | agnir devat& | apa no astiu cucaye 
viniyogah. In Kiityfiyana’s Sarvinukramap! (ed. Macdonell, 
p. 9) the entry referring to RV, 1. 97 is apa no ‘stiu cucaye 
giyatram. 


80, [£ T1a, L 13] 


om devac caranakrtag ¢arand me bhavata 

pracyam 

dico gninad rajiidhyaksena yacd bhiiyasam yasasarm ma 
krnuta 

cirum antridarn pari dvisantarmn srnitah | bhavata daksi- 
nayé di- 

¢0 indrena rajfid bhavata praticyd dico varunena rajia 
bhavata udi- 

cyam dicas somena rajfia bhavata dhruvaya dico visnuna 
raja bhava- 


Ps 
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ta Ordhvay& dico vrhaspatina rajfid | bhavata uttamaya di- 
cas prajapatinaé rajia | bhavata paramdya dicas paramesthi- 
na ra- 

[f. 71b) jaadhyaksena devah carakrtac carand me bhavata 

sarvabhyo gbhya icinena rajfid- 
dhyaksana yacd bhiySsam yacasam mA krnuta dvisantam 
srcrnitah z 
z5 z anu6z 
Read: devaig caranakrtag carani me bhavata | pracya dico 
‘gnind rajiadhyaksena yaci bhiyisam | yacasazh mA krouta 
cirum antridam pard dvixantath crnita z 1 2 deviig » ~ bha- 
vata | daksinSyS diga indrepa rajna vv ~ s 2 x devag»~ bha- 
yata | praticyf digo varupena rijmi - » » 2 32 devag  ~ bha- 
yata | udicya digas somena rijia ~~ ~ z 4 2 devig ~ » bha- 
vata | dhruvaya dico visnun& rijni v ~ vz 5 2 devig » » bha- 
vata | irdhvayai digo vphaspatinad rajni «~~ 2 6 2 devag ~~ 
bhavata | uttamfyfi dicas prajipatind rajit ~~~ 272 de- 
vic ** bhavata | paramaya dicas paramesthing rajhi ~~ » 
2 8 z devac caranakrtag carana me bhavata | sarvabhyo digbhya 
ic¢inena rajhadhyaksena yack bhiyiisam | yacasmi mi krputa 
dvyisantam croita zs 9 2 5 2 anu 6 g 
In the right margin of Tla stands sadrtath siktamb, seem- 
ingly indicating this number; cf. Ppp. 2.69. The word antra- 
dam does not fit this context very well: perhaps the clause 
would be better written yacasath mi krnuta pari dvisantamh 


gruita. 


31. [£ 71b, L 3] 
¢. 3. 16. 
pratar agnimm prdtar indram havamahe pra- 
tar mittrivaru- 


nd pritar acvind pratar bhagam pisanam vrahmanaspatim 
pratas somam uta ru- 

dram huvema | pr&tarjitam bhagam ugram huvema vayam 
putram aditer yo vidharta | 
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agni¢ cid yar manyaménas turac ci rajé cid 
yam bha- 


gam bhaksity aha | bhaga praneter bhaga satyaradho bha- 


gemam dhiyam utav4 u- 

darn nah bhaga prano janaya gobhir acvair bhaga pra nrbhir 
vrvantas syima z 

uted&nim bhagavantas syamota prapitva uta madhye ahnié 

. utodite maghat si- 

rye vayam devinim sumat&u syama | bhaga eva bhagavam 
astu devas tena vayam 

bhagavantas syama | tarn tva bhagas sarve ij johavimi ma 
no bhagas puracta 

bhaveha z sam adhvarayosaso nasatto dadhikraveva cu- 
Caye paddya arvai- 

cinam vasuvidam bhagam no ratham ivacva vajina avantu | 
acvavatir go- 

matin na usiso viravatis sadam icchantu bhadrah | ghrtarh 
duhaing vi- 

¢vatas pravina yilyam pata svastibhis sada nah z 1 z 


Read: pratar agnim pr&tar indrat) havimahe pratar mitra- 
varuna pratar agvind | pritar bhagar piisanath vrahmanas pa- 
tith priitas somam uta rudrari huvema x 1 z pratarjita bha- 
gam ugrai: huvema vayam putram aditer yo vidharta | adhbrig 
cid yarh manyaminas turag cid raja cid ya bhagati bhaksity 
Sha z 2% bhaga pranetar bhaga satyaradho bhagemarh dhi- 
yam ud avi dadan nah | bhaga pra no janaya gobhir acvair 
bhaga pra nrbhir nrvantas syama z 3 z uted&nir bhagavantas 
syimota prapitva uta madhye ahndm | utoditiu maghayant 
siirye vayath devinaith sumatiu syima z 4 z bhaga eva bha- 
gaviih astu devas tena vaya bhagavantas syama | tai tv 
bhaga sarva ij johavimi sa no bhagas puraeta bhaveha z 5 z 
sam adhvariyosaso namantu dadhikraveva gucaye padaya | arvi- 
cinaih vasuvidath bhagar no ratham ivagv& vajina 4 vahantu 
z 6 2 acvivatir gomatir na wsaso viravatis sadam ucchantu 
bhadrah | ghrtari dubada vi¢vatas praviga yiyarh pita svasti- 
bhis sada nah z 7212 

For pravipi as given in st. 7 here TB and ApMB have 
praping which may be intended by our ms.: but the reading 
of the ms. can stand. 
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$2. ff 71b, 1. 15.) 
C. 4. 32, 


yas te sadyo 

vidhad vajra sfyaka saha ojah pusyad vi¢vam manusam 
s&hyama dasa- 

m Gryam tvaya yuja vayam sahaskrtena sahas4 mahiyasa | 
manyur indro 

manyur evasa devo manyur hot& varuno jatavedah manyur 
vica idate mi- 

[ff 72) nusir yas pahi no manyo tapasd sajosah | abhihi 
manyo tapasas taviryam ta- — 

pasa yuj& vijiha sattfn.| amittraha vrttraha dasyuha ca- 
vicva va- 

Sfiny 4 bhara& tvarh nah tvam hi manyo abhibhiityojas sva- 
yambhir bhdso abhimate- 

sahah vic¢vacarsanis sahuris sahiyan asm&sv ojas prtandsu 
dhehi | 

abh&@gas sann apa pareto asmi tava krtva tavavisasya pra- 
ceta&h tam tva manyo a- 

kratur jihidaham Sva tanur bhalava na ehi | ayam te assy 
upa mehy arva- 

i praticinas suhure vicvadhavam | manu vajrin upa na va- 
vrtsu handva dasyi- 

mn uta podhydpe | abhi prehi daksinato bhava no dha va- 
vrttrani jarnghana 

ca bhiiri | juhomi te dharune madhvo agram ubha upafcu 
prathama piveva z 

Z22z 

Read: yas te sadyo ‘vidbad vajra sfiyaka saha ojah pusyad 

vigvam anusak | sihyima da@sam dryath tvay& yuja vavarh sa- 

haskrtena sahasi mahi¥asi z 1 z manyur indro manyur eviisa 

devo manyur hota varuno jatavedah | manyurh vica idate ma- 

nusir yas pihi no manyo tapas& sajosih z 2 z abhithi manyo 

tapasas taviyin tapasi yuja vi jahtha catrin | amitraha yrtra- 

ha dasyuhi ca vigvA vasiny & bhar& tvari nah z 3 z tvarh 

hi manyo abhibhityojas svayambhir bhamo abhimatisahah 
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vigvacarsanis sahuris sahiyin asmasv ojas prtanisu dhehiz 4 z 
abhigas sann apa pareto asmi tava kratvi tavisasya pracetah | 
' tath tva manyo akratur jihidaharh sv& tanir baludaiva na ehi 
#5 2 aya te asmy upa mehy arvan praticinas sahure vicva- 
divan | manyo vajrinn upa no 4 vavrtsva hanfiva dasyin uta 
hodhyapeh z 6 ¢ abhi prehi daksinato bhavaé no ‘dha vrtrani 
Jaighanag ca bhiri | juhomi te dharupe madhvo agram ubha 
upiivu prathamii pibeva z 7 % 2 z 

In the top margin of 72a is yarh correcting taviryat. 

Tn st. 1a manyo as in the other texts seems a better read- 
img but sadyo can stand. In 3a tayasas as in C. and RV. is 
much better and perhaps should be read here; tapasas might 
have been written through anticipation of tapas’ in 3b. In 
7b the ms, reading jathghand ca may be considered as point- 
ing to the jaighanava of the other texts but with jatighanac 
ca I have kept as close to the ms., as possible, 


33. [£ 72a, 1. 10] 
QO. 4. 23. 


agner manve prathamasya pracetasas paficajanyasya 

bahudha ya- 

m indhate vico-vi pricigimaisam imahe sa no muficaty 
anhasah sajatam 

jatavedasam agnir vaig¢vanaram vibhurn havyavaharn ha- 
vamahe sa no mufica- 

tv anhasah | yatha havyam vahasi jatavedo yatha yajfarm 

prajanan. | eva devebhyas sumati hy 4 vaha sa no muficatv 
anhasah | yama- 

n-yamabhy apayuktarh vayistarh karman-karmatv abhagarn | 
agnim ide raksohanarh 

yajfiavrtam ghrtahutam sa no muiicatv anhasah yenarsayo 
balam idyota 

yaja yanasuranam ayajanta maya | yenagnina panin indro 

[£ 72h] jighaya sano mancatv anhasah yena deva amrtam anv 
avindan yenosadhi madhuma- 
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tir akrnvan. | yenedam Svar abhararh sa no muficatv anha- 
sah z yasyedam pradi¢i 

yad virocate yaj jatar janitarnvyarh ca kevalam staumy 
acrim nathito johavi- 

mi ma no muficatv anhasah z 3 z 


Read: agner manve prathamasya pracetasas piificajanyasya 
bahudh& yam indhate | vico-vicah pravicivihsam Imahe sa no 
mufcaty afhasah z 1 z sujitath jatavedasam agnith vaicvana- 
rath vibhum | hayyavahath havimahe sa no ~ » z 2 % yatha 
havyarh vahasi jatavedo yatha yajiiam kalpayasi prajinan | eva 
devebhyas sumatiin hy @ vaha sa no ~ ~ z 3% yaman-yamann 
upayuktarh vahistarh karman-karmann aibhagam agnim ie | 
raksohanath yajiavrdhar ghytihutath sa no ~~ z 4 z yenarsayo 
balam uddyotayan yujd yen&suranim ayuchanta miyah | ye- 
bigninad payin indro jig’ya sa no “ ~ z 5 z yena deva 
amrtam any avindan yeniusadhir madhumatir akpnvan | ye- 
nedath svar Abharan sa no» » z 6 x yasyedai pradici yad 
virocate yaj jatati janitavyath ca kevalam | staumy agnirh na- 
thito johavimi sa no muficaty aihasah z 7 z 3 z 

In st. 3¢ iha might be read for hy & as given above. In 
5c the ms. reading jighiiya does not give as good a meaning 
as jigiya. 


34. [f. 72b, L 4. 
(, 4. 25. 
vayo savitur vidathani manma- 
he yav atamanyud visato ye ca raksatah yo vicvasya pari 
babhiivas tau no mu- 
ficatam anhasah 


Read vayos in pfida a, itmanvad vicato yiu in b: it seems 
clear that for c we may read yu vigvasya paribhi babha- 
vathus, With these corrections the stanza differs from the 
Yajur Veda texts only in having vicato for their bibhrto. 


het 


14> pe! iA ‘ 


‘inb? 
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yeayos samksata varimani parthiva yabhyam 
rajo gu- 
sthitam antariksarn yayoh prayam nanu sac cananuse tau 
no muncatam anhasah 
Read sarmkhysta in a, and probably antarikse in b; we may 
leave gusthitam as yet another spelling of guspitam. In ¢ 
read kag caninace. 


tava vrate ni vicamtve jandsas tvaiyate prehirate cittra- 
bhanau | divarh vayo- 

S savita ca bhuvandni yacchatas tau no muficatam anha- 
sah | 


Read vicante in a, for b tvayy udite prerate citrabh&no, 
The simplest correction in pida c is to read viyus and ya- 
cchatas; but vayos pf the ms. does suggest the © form yuvath 
vayo, and with this we would read yacchathas here. 


pra siimatim sam 
bie wa ti satavahtid fh madayetizh | 
arvag vamasya prava- 
ta ni yacchatas tau no muficatam anhasah 
For the first hemistich read pra sumatith savitar vaya Gtaye 
mahasyantari matsarath madayetim. | In ¢ read yacchatas. 


rayirn me posam savitota vayus ta- 
no jaksivan savitamusavau | aveyaksmatam muhasmasu 
dhattam tau no mu- 
ficatam anhasah 
For pada b we may read tanvo daksam & suvatari sugevau; 
tanvo is closer to our ms. than tana (as in Q.) and jaksivaa 
seems to have no place here. A good reading for pada c 1s, 
I believe, yav ayaksmat&iii: maha asmasu dhattam; otherwise 
begin the pada with ayaksmatar. 


apeto vayos savita ca duskrtam upe ya- 
ksmam sa 
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no mufica- 
tam anhasah 


Read viyo in a; and for b I would read apa yaksmam 
gimidith sedhatarh par’. In c read adrjaya srjathah sari. 


upa crestha ndciso devayor dhvamanv asthiram | 
stauma de- 
vam savitiram ca vayurh téu no muficatam anhasah z 4 z 
Read: upa cresthi na sciso devayor dhimann asthiran | 
stiumi devarh savitiram ca viywh tiu no mufncatam anha- 
sah z7 242 


$5, [£ 72b, L 16] 
Q. 4. 27. 
marutam ma- 

manva adhi me vruvantu premam vojo vajasatavantu | Asiin 
iva suya- 

ae Daeaye. te no moicebe, apnea. [yan aksitam ya- 
canti ye sada ya va 

if 713s} eidcants sases osadhigu puso dadhe mirateh preaimé: 
taram te no muficatv anha- 

sah | payo dhenunam rasam o sadhinam yavas arvatam ka- 
vayo ya invat. 

sSacma bhavanti marutam dyonas te no muficantv anhasah | 
apas samudrad dvi- 

vam ud vahanti divas prthivim abhi ya srjanti | yadbhi- 
canam muru- 

tac caranti te no muficatv anhasah ye kilaldis tarpayantyo 
ghrtena ya va va- 

yo medas& samsrjanti | ya icind maruto varsayanti te no 
muficantv anhasah | 

yadid idarm m4éruto m4drutena yadi devi daivenayajfiag 
arah 


mata? 
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yiiyam esiddhe vasavas tasya niskrdhe te no muficantv 
anhasah | tigmam anikam 
mruto n&thite 

johavimi te no muficantv anhasah z 5 z anu 7 Z 


Read: marutim manve adhi me vruvantu premati }vojo 
vijasita avantu | igin iva suyamin ahva fitaye te no muncanty 
afhasah z 1 z utsam aksitarh vyacanti ye sad&i ye vasincanti 
rasam osadhisu | puro dadhe marutah prcnimatfn te no ~ ~ 
z 22 payo dheninam rasam osadhmérh javam arvatérh kavayo 
ya invatha | cagma bhavantu marutah syonfis te no" " %3 7 
apas samudraid divam ud vahanti divas prthivim abhi yah 
spjanti | ye adbhir igani marutag caranti te no“ ~z 42 ye 
kilalais tarpayanti ye ghrtena ye va vayo medas@ sarisyjanti | 
ya Icind maruto varsayanti te no *" 252 yadid ida maruto 
mirutena yadi deva dAivyenedrg Sra | yayam igidhve vasavas 
tasya niskrtes te no ’*z 6% tigmam anikarh vitatam sa- 
hasvan mfrutath cavah prtanisigram | stiumi marato nathito 
johavimi te no muficanty afhasah 2 7 2 5 2 anu 7 z 

The ms, suggests a punctuation after *sifcantu in 73a L 1, 
and after athasah in 73a L 5. 

In st. 1b we might read with ©. premath vajath, or perhaps 
predam ojo; the ms, reading might be a sort of confusion of 
the two. In 3b we might keep close to the ms, and read 
yavam, but javam is much better. In 7b ©. has cardhah, 
which may haye been intended here for v and rdh are similar 


Signs. 


36. [f 73a, 1. 10.) 
C. 4. 26. 


manve vam dyava- 

prthivi subhojasau ye prathetas amita yojanani pratisthe 
hy abha- 

bha vantarn vasiinarh te no muficatam anhasah | pratisthe 

ha babhiivathur vastinfm pra- 
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viddhe devi subhage utiidi dyavaprthivi bhavatan me syone 
te no mufica- 

tam anhasah ye pr&uty& bibhrto ye manusy& ye mrtam 
bibhrato ye havinsi | 

dyavaprthivi bhavatarn me syone te no muficatam anha- 
sah | yatra criya 

bibhrto ye vanaspatin yayor vam vicva bhuvanany antah 
dyAavaprthivi 

bhavatam me syone te no muficatam ‘anhasah ye kilaldis 
tayanto ye ghrte 

yabhyam narte kifi cana caknuvanti | dyavaprthivi bhava- 

tarn me syone te 

{f. 73b] no muficatam anhasah asamtapaya svatapasd huve 
vam urvi gabhire kavi- 

bhin namasye | dy&vaprthivi bhavatam me syone te no 
muficatam anhasah ye 

ma medam abhicocati yena v& yena krtarn p&uruseyarh na 

dyavaprthivi johavimi te no muficatam anhasah z I zz 


Read: manve vata dyavaprthivi subhojasiu ye ‘prathetam 
amit& yojanini | pratisthe hy abhavatath vasindrh te no muica- 
tam afhasah z 1 z pratisthe ha babhivathur vasinim pra- 
viddhe. devi subhage urici | dyavaprthivi bhavatarh me syone 
te no“ “222 ye srotya bibhrtho ye m&nusyin ye ‘mrtam 
bibhrtho ye havtisi | dyavé - » z.3 2 ye usriy’ bibbrtho ye 
Yanaspatin yayor vari vicvi bhuvanainy antah | dyava ~ ~ 
x42 ye kilalais tarpayatho ye ghrtena yabhyam narte kin 
¢ana caknuyanti | dyfiva v ~ z 5 z asasitipe sutapas’ huve vam 
urvi gambhire kavibhir namasye | dyfiva » ~ z6z yena medam 
abhicocati yena vai yena krtati pauruseyarh na diivyam | 
stdumi dyfvaprthivi, johavimi te no mufcatam afhasah z 7 
rae es 

In 6a we might accept the ms. reading svatapasa, but the 
ms. probably has merely a faulty writing: we might also con- 
sider svatavasi. 
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87. [f. 73b, 1. 5] 
C. 4. 28, 


bhavacarvau manve vi tasya vittam yayor vam yad idarh 
vitisthate | yav Aisate 
dvipado yac catuspadas tau no muficatam anhasah yor 
‘ abhyadhva ubha yad yaure ci- 
d yu vitatav isabhrtamm amisthdu | bhavacarva bhavatam 
: me syondu tau no mufica- 
tam anhasah yayor vadhan vapapadyate kifi candntan de- 
vesu uta manuse- : 
su bhavacarvau bhavatam me syonau tau no muficatam 
anhasah yav arebhathe ba- 
hu saékam ugraéu pra cetasyarastram abhibhafi janesu bha- 
vacarvau bhavatam 
me syone to no muficatam anhasah sahasraks&u vrttrahana 
huve vim dire- 
heti sunemi ugrau | bhavacarvau bhavatarm me syondu tau 
no muficatam anha- 
sah z z yas krtyakrd y&tudhino mahalo ni tasmin yaha- 
tam a- 
dhi vajarmm ugrau | bhavacarvdu bhavatarh me syondu tau 
no muficatam anhasah 
adhi me vriitam prtandsa ugra@u sam vajrena srjatam yas 
kimidi | 
stfumi bhavdcarvau nathito jahavimi tau no muficatam 
anhasah z 
z22 
Read: bhaviicarviu manve yah tasya vittath yayor vir yad 
idari vitisthate | yav 1gathe dvipade y& catuspadas tiu no muiica- 
tam aihasahz12yayor abhyadhva uta yad dure cid yau vitatav 
isubhrtim asisthau | bhavaicarvau bhavatam me syoniu tau ° ~ 
2 22 yayor vadhain nipapadyate kif canadntar devesita ma- 
nusesu | bhavacarviu * * » 2 3 z yav arebhathe bahu saikam 
ugriu pra ced asrastam abhibhish janesu | bhavagarvau » » ~ 
z 4 2 sahasraksau vrtrahana huve vith darehett stuvann emy 
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ugriu | bhavagarvan ~~~ z 5 z yas kptyakpd yatudhano jma- 
halo ni tasmin jyahatam adhi vajram ugriu | bhaviicarvau 
“*“ 2 6 2 adhi me vritam prtandstgrau sam vajrena srjatam 
yas kimidi | staumi bhavacarviu nathito johavimi tau no mui- 
catam aftthasah « 7 z 2 z 

In st. Sb it does not seem that our ms, presents a variant 
™m its sunemi. In 6b dhattam as in Q. is the only plausible 
suggestion; adhi seems to improve the pada. 


A 88. [f. 73b, L 17.) 
C. 4. 29, 
manve vam mittrivarunav rtivrdhau satyojasau 
drhya- 
ni yo nirete yau satyAvanam avatho havesu tau no muf- 
catam anha- 
|f 74a) sah | satyojaso drhvani yo nidethe pra satyavanam 
avatho have- 
su | yau gacchato nrcaksasa S4pabhrund sutarmn tau no mufi- 
catam anhasah | 
yay rigirasom atho thav agasti mittravaruna& jam atrir | 
yau kacya- 


pam atho yau vasistharn tiu no muficatam anhasah | yau 
bharadvajam avatho 
vadhyadhvam vi¢vamittram varuna mitra kutsam yau kaksi- 
vantam avatah prota ka- 
vam t&u no muficatam anhasah ydu dyfivaisyam avatho 
yau gavisthiram mi- 
ttravarund pumidham attrim yo vimadam avathas sapta- 
vasthim tau no mu- 


‘ficatam anhasah yo medhatithim avato yau tri¢okarm mittra- 


varuna u- 

n kivyii | yau mudgalam avatho gautamam ca tau no 
muficatam anhasah ya- 

yo rathas satyavartmarajjurag¢mir mithuya carantim abhi- 
yati dusayan. 

T JA08 It, 
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stiumi mittravaruna nathito johavimi no tau muficatam an- 
hasah z 


z42z 


Read: manve vith mitrivarunaiy rtivpdhdu satyfujasiu dru- 
hvano yau nudethe | yau satyfvanam avyatho havesu tau no 
muficatam athasah z 1 satyfiujasiu druhvano yau nudethe pra 
satyfivinam avatho havegu | yau gacchatho npcaksasa babhrund 
sutam tiu’ “222 yiv afgirasam avatho yay agastim mitri- 
yaruna jamadagnim atrim | yiu kagyapam avatho yau va- 
sisthati tiu *~ * 3 z yau bharadvaijam avatho yau vadhrya- 
evath vicvamitrath varuna mitra kutsam | y&u kaksivantam ava- 
thah prota kanvari tau“ “ 2 4 2 yu Gyfvagvam avatho yau 
gavisthiram mitravaruna purumidham atrim | yau vimadam ava- 
thas saptavadhrim tau ~~ z 5 2 yau medhatithim avatho yiu 
trigokazh mitravarupi uganda kavyah yau | ydu mudgalam 
avathah prota gotamam tau ~~ z 6 2 yayo rathas satyavar- 
tmarjuragmir mithuyi carantam abhiyiti dusayan | staumi 
mitravarupa’ nithito johavimi tiu no muicatam afhasah 
272392 

The ms. suggests a colon after nirete in f. 73b, |. 17, and 
one after athasah in f. 74a, L 9. In the top margin of f 74a 
ee is written above (nidejthe. 

In 1b and 2a druhvano has seemed the most probable 
reading but the reading of TS, MS., and KS. is rather against 
it; they have satydujasd (MS. durhyna) yam nudethe. 
In 2c perhaps babhrinath would be a better reading. 


39. [£ 74a, L 12] 
O. 4. 24. 


_ indrasya manve cagvad yasya manvire vrttraghna 
stiuma upa memaé 
aguh yo dacusas sukrto havam etha sa no muficatv anha- 
sah ya carga- 
nipra carsani svarvid yasya grfvanas pravadanti nrmne 
yasy Wa- 
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ryus saptahota mudicyut ma no muficatv anhasah | yo gra- 
nim ugrabahu- 

r yo dainavanam balam dsasida | yena jitds sindhavo 
yena 

gaivas sa no mufcatv anhasah | yasya vacdsu rsabhasa 
uksano ya- 

smin iyamte svarvas svarvide | yasmifi cukras pravartate 

: vrahmacumbhitas sa 

no muficatv anhasah yasya justiyam sominah kimayante 
yo havanta 

isuvantam gavistiu yasminn arkas sacriye sminn ojas sa 
no munca- 

{f. 74h] tv anhasah | ya uttamas karmakrtydya jajfie asye 
viryam prathamasy4nuvu 

ddham yonodyato vajro bhydyataham sa no muficatv anha- 
sah yas safigrimiin naya- 

ti sam yudhe vaci yah pustyfnas samerjata dvayani | stdu- 
mindram na- 

thito johavimi sa no mujficatv anhasah z 4 z 


Read: indrasya manve gagvad yasya manvire vytraghna 
stoma upa mema aguh | yo digusas sukrto havam eyit sa no 
muncaty athasah z 1 2 yag carsaniprac carsanth svarvid yasya 
grivinds pravadanti nrmnami|yasyidhvaras saptahota madhucyut 
‘a 10” zg 2 z ya ugriniim ugrabihur yayur yo dinavinam 
balam fsasiida | yena jitds sindhavo yena givas sa no~-z 32 
yasya vacasa rsabhisa uksano yasmii miyante svaravas avar- 
vide | yasmin ¢ukras pravartate vrahmagumbhitas sa no ° ° 
z42 yasya justim sominah kimayante yam havanta isuvantam 
gavistiu | yasminn arkag gicriye yasminn ojas sa ma ~~ z 5 z 
ya uttamas karmakrtyfiya jajie yasya viryam prathamasyanu- 
buddham | yenodyato vajro ‘bhyiyatahim sa no ~~ z 6 2 yas 
safigrimin nayati sam yudhe vagi yah pus{4ni sarbsrjati dva- 
yani | stdumindram nathito johavimi sa no mufcatv abha- 
sah z7z4gz 

In st. 2b TI have followed (. in reading nrmpam, but nrmpe 
us in the ms. seems possible. In 3a I have inserted yayur, 
following (. In 4e (. has yasmii qukras pavate which is 
better than our text at least in meter. At the end of f. 74a 
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1. 19 the ms. would seem at first-sight to give havabu but 1 
do not believe that the scribe intended that. 


40, [f T4b, lL. 4] 
cunam vatmin a 
pakaromi cunam badhnimi tambhyam agrena vrahmana 
havis tasminf j&- 
" gara kac cana | bahurh vatsam upanayam patre gam duhann 
avravit. aristam 
vrahmabhyo havih civarn krnotu ka¢yapah yatras tisthanti 


| sukrtasya lo- 

ke trayo tikdca trini ¢cirsanmy esam trayas tisthanti pra- 
grhya 

kumbham yatha havih kacyapum yathite satyat sambhuto 
vadati tandula- 

t ksirivaparm rsir vrahmatyagrenarm ni ced etu kacyapa 
rtumukhe 

candra bhagas patram odanam uddhar&t. prapartu vrahmano 

r yatha vedena kacyapa | ye bhiitany amrjanti ye bhiitany 

: _ akalpa- 

yan. | sarvasya vidvain adhvaryuh sannam bhavati kacya- 
pa | ¢i- 

vapo vatsekhyac civa bhavantv osadhih vato vatsedyas 

kacyapag ¢iva | 


civam tapatu siryah z z iti atharvanapiippa- 
lddacakhayam caturthas kandas samaptah z x 
kandah z 4 z 

Read: cunam vatsin upikaromi cunath badhnami tantyam 
grayanat vrahmapa havis tasmifi jagara kag cana gz 1 « ba- 
hum vatsam upanayan paitre gam duhann avravit-| aristari 
vrahmabhyo havig givati krnotu kagyapahz 2 2 trayas tisthanti 
sukrtasya loke trayo ‘tikagas tripi girsiny esim | trayas ti- 
sthanti pratigrhya kumbham yatha havih kagyapo yatate 
2 32 satyat sambhito vadati tandulin ksira dvapam | ysir 
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vrahmabhya Agrayanai ni ced etu kagyapah z 4 » rtumukhe 
candra bhagas pitram odanam uddharat | prapantu vrahmino 
havir yatha yedena kagyapah 2 5 z ye bhitainy ampjanta ye 
bhitany akalpayan | sarvasya vidvan adhvaryuh sapnaim bha- 
vati kacyapsh 2 6 2 civa apo vatsebhyag ¢iva bhavanty osa- 
dbih | vato vatsebhyas kagyapag civai tapatu stiryah z7 25 2 
anu § z 

ity atharvapi paippalidacakhayam caturthas kindas samii- 
ptah z z kaindah 47 

Tn st. 1d I have wondered if kacyapal might stand at the 
end. In 3d yat&te is given as being very close to the ms., 
but yacchate might be considered as a possibility. In 4d ni 
codayatu is in some respects much better than mi eed etu; 
but feeling rather uncertain about the entire hymna | have 
not ventured to depart so far from the ms. In 45¢ prapantu 
would seem to be an a-aorist from pra+Sp, but prapantu 
might be considered as a possibility. 
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The Life of St. Simeon Stylites: A Translation of the 
Syriac Text in Bedjan's Acta Martyrum et Sanctorum, 
Vol. 1V—By the Rev. Freprnicxk Lent, Ph. D., of 
New Haven, Conn. 


This famous saint was born near the close of the fourth 
century at St;, near Nicopolis, in Northern Syria, Long before 
Simeon lived, there had been at the sanctuary of the goddess 
‘Attar'ath®, in Hierapolis, a tall pillar, on which a man stood 
seven days twice a year for communion with the gods (Lucian, 
De dea Syria c. 288q.). But, as Noldeke points out (Sketches 
jrom Eastern History, Trans. London 1592, ch, VID), Simeon 
probably had never heard of it; the practice had died out long 
before he was born. Theodoret, an educated Syrian, regarded 
Simeon as the father of all who adopted life upon pillars, 
Besides the sketch of Simeon's career given by Theodoret (see 
Migne, Putrologia Graeca, v. 82, Theodoretus 3), the historian 


. Evagrius gives a short notice of his life, Another Greck bio- 


graphy, said to be written by Anthony, a disciple of Simeon, 
Noldeke refers to a late date, on account of its extravagances, 

The Syriac biography with which we are concerned was 
probably written shortly after Simeon's death, which occurred 
in 459 A. D. There are three known manuscripts of this 
Syriac Life. The Vatican MS. was published by S. E, Asse- 
mani, Acta Sanctorum Martyrum (Rome, 1748), Vol, I, pp. 273 
—394, The two other MSS. are in the British Museum. 
Bedjan, in preparing the Life of Simeon for publication in his 
Acta Martyrum et Sanctorum, first copied the text of Assemant. 
Then he collated it with the MS. B. M. Add. 12174, and so 
discovered that this text not only gave the facts in a different 
order, but contained material not found in Assemani's text. 
As one or two leaves of this MS, are lacking, he made use 
of another still older, Add. 14454, which gave the same facts 
in the same order as 12174, but more soberly and concisely. 
Because of its simple, beautitul style, and because of its order 
a JAOS 3, 
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of events, which appears more logical than that of Assemani's 
edition, Bedjan regarded the text of this MS. 14484 as the 
oldest of the three. One important passage (p. 643), contain- 
ing a yery friendly allusion to the Emperor Leo, but altered 
in Assemani’s text by the erasure of the eulogistic words 
(p. 393), caused Bedjan to conclude that this MS. was written 
before Monothelitism invaded Syria, that is, before the seventh 
century A.D. It is the text of this MS. B. M. Add. 14484, 
which is given in Bedjan'’s Acta, vol. LV, pp. 507—644, and 
which is here translated. (See Bedjan, Acta Martyrum ef 
Sanctorum, Leipzig, 1894; vol. [V, Preface pp. XI—ATYV.) 

What relation does the version represented in Assemani's 
text bear to that given by Bedjan?! The two texts, when they 
report the same incident, use practically the same words. The 
variations in lanzuage are, however, too numerous to mention. 
One text may employ a synonym for the term used in the 
other, or a whole sentence may occur in one which is not in 
the other, or a scripture quotation may be peculiar to one 
text. But in spite of these differences, the wording is sub- 
stantially the same in the two texts, The differences, however, 
are sufficiently numerous and striking to show that neither 
text was copied from the other. Furthermore, the differences 
between Bedjan's and Assemani's texts exclude the possibility 
that both could have been derived from one common MS. 
We have here two quite independent recensions, as is shown 
by the variation in the order of events narrated. If we number 
the paragraphs in Bedjan’s text, beginning with page 532, 
consecutively, and then attach the same numbers to the samo 
incidents as given in Assemani's text, the order in the latter 
is as follows: 31—57, 21—30, 32, 2—11, 58, 59, 61, 62, 64, 66, 
This shows how differently the same material is grouped in the 
two texts, and makes it evident that they represent different 
recensions, neither one derived from the other. This opinion is 
strengthened by the presence of the material found in Bedjan's 
text which is not in the other. 





t See the article by ©. CO. Torrey, The Letters of Simeon the Stylite, 
published in this Journal, vol. KX (1899), pp. 253—276. Professor Torrey 
maintained that the Bedjan recension is the original, and pointed out 
(pp. 276 f.) one passage in which it is certain that the text of Assemani 
is merely an abridgment. The proof needs to be considerably extended, 
however, and an attempt to do this is made in the following pages. 
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This matter peculiar to Bedjan’s text is found in seven 
gections, The first is p. 507 from the beginning to p. 508, 1, 5- 
This opening paragraph is simple and natural, written in the 
usual manner of introduction to the life of a famous man. It 
is extremely unlikely that an author presenting for the first 
time an account of the Saint’s career would begin as abruptly 
as Assemani’s text does, without a single reference to the readers 
for whom it was intended. That the biographer had such 
readers in mind is shown later (e. g. on p. 548, Bedjan; Asse- 
mani, parallel passage) by a direct address to them. The fuller 
text is probably the more original in this instance. 

The second section, Bedjan, p. 512, 1. 1l4—p. 514, L 17, is an 
account of a raid made by Isaurian bandits who tock captive 
some people of Sis, Simeon’s native village. The Saint was . 
instrumental in delivering the captives, whom he rescued by 
qmiraculously paralysing the arm of the robber chief. He also 
procured water by miracle. Thore is no reference in the con- 
text to make the inclusion of the story necessary, Assemani 
reads smoothly, omitting it. On the other hand, such a raid 
was probable, and the account is sober and quite in keeping 
with the context. There is nothing to render it suspicious, or 
to mark it as a later addition. No motive is apparent for its 
introduction, if it did not stand in the original account. 

Section three, Bedjan, p. 520, 1.3—p. 521, 1.11 (see Agse- 
mani, p. 28, 1. 12) tells how, when other monks had finished 
the nocturns and gone to rest, Simeon would stand weighed 
down with a stone hung to his neck, keeping vigil. When it 
was time for the others to arise, he would remove the stone 


‘and join in the prescribed service. One night, as he was put- 


ting the stone on his neck, he fell asleep. Deeply chagrined 
at thus yielding to what he regarded as Satanic temptation, 
he procured a rounded piece of wood, on which he stood there- 
after during the nightly vigil, in order that, if he should fall 
asleep, the wood, rolling, might awaken him. These severe 
practices aroused the hostility of the monks, who would have 
him to do only as the rules enjoined. Now, although Assemani 
does not have this section, his text does have the story of the 
rounded piece of wood, given in another connection where it 


4s quite irrelevant. After Bedjan, p. 521, 5th line from the 
bottom, Assemani (p. 280) inserts this paragraph: 


“The manner in which the monks afflicted him, and harassed him, 
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in order that he should conform to their mode of life, is beyond do- 
scription. For many times they assembled and anid to the abbot, «If 
he will not conform to the same mode of life os the brethren, let him 
leave the monastery!" But the abbot did not act on their protest, 
because he loved Simeon greatly, since he saw his labor and toil, and 
knew that envy prompted them to say, ‘Let him conform to our mode 
of life.’ For hy night Simeon made a piece of wood round, and stood 
on it,” ete. 
Then follows material, part of which is found earlier in Bedjan. 
Tt can hardly be doubted that Bedjan’s account is here the 
more original. The section is orderly and natural, while the 
other text has introduced in a disjointed manner the one item 
it preserves. In this instance, again, the longer text is the 
preferable. 
_ The fourth section is found in Bedjan, p- 525, L 15—p. 526, 
15. By comparison with Assemani (p. 185) it will be seen 
that the latter gives a different account of Simeon’s exit from 
the monastery, and the context does not require for smooth 
reading the material given in Bedjan, although Assemani’s 
text omits the motive for the prayer it records, viz. “If it is 
Thy will that I perform the Lenten fast in this place, direct 
me. Bedjan’s text gives this, by stating in exact chronology 
that the time was just before Lent, in the year 458 of the 
Antiochan Era, The entrance into the monastery at this time 
marked an important crisis in Simeon’s life. That a careful 
and intimate biographer should preserve the date of this en- 
trance into Telneshé, is therefore just what we should expect, 
The account contains no exaggeration, but just a simple story 
of faith and divine guidance, which suggests no motive for its 
arbitrary insertion by a later hand. Here again, therefore, 
the longer account may be regarded as original and prefer- 
able. 
The fifth section, Bedjan, p. 638, L 19—p. 539, 1. 3, contains 
i brief description of the Saint's clothing, together with a 
general statement that he glorified God. The absence of this 
paragraph in Assemani’s text does not mar the story, but its 
presence in Bedjan’s text gives vividness to the account, and 
it is reasonable to suppose that his biographer would have 
mentioned just such a fact as is here recorded. The failure 
te do so is against the originality of Assemani’s text. 
The sixth section is the longest one peculiar to Bedjan's 
text, extending from p- 548, L 21 to p- 555, 1. 2, It contains 
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a descriptive résumé of Simeon's monastic life from the day 
he entered upon the practice of standing on a stone in the 
mandra, and began to immure himself during the Lenten fast. 
Then follow stories of various miracles of healing. The section 
is fittingly introduced by a general eulogy on Simeon’s healing 
powers, and a direct address to the reader, with a promise 
to give an account of some things selected from many, sufii- 
cient to illustrate the Saint’s miraculous activity. The section 
is followed by further similarly illustrating material, which 
would seem out of place if this section were omitted. In Bed- 
jan’s text, the reason for the introduction of any incident is 
always clear. Stories which illustrate a phase of Simeon’s life 
are grouped together. Assemani’s text, on the contrary, is 
disjointed, and shows no such orderly and logical arrangement. 
The general scheme of the life as given in Bedjan seems to 
demand that this section should be given here. 

The last section, Bedjan, p. 643, 1. 15—p. 644, 1. 12, is the 
closing paragraph of the life. All it records was evidently 
known to the writer of MS. B. M. Add, 12174 (see Bedjan, 
p. 643, Note), and its absence gives a very abrupt termination 
to Assemani’s text. Evagrius was evidently familiar with this 
longer ending paragraph, and it seems more natural than Asse- 
mani’s version. On the expunging of the words applied to Leo, 
(Bedjan, p. 643, Assemani, p. 393) Assemani has this note 
(p. 412, Note 47): 

“Haee iisdem plane verbis leguntur apud Evagrium lib. 1, cap. 15, 
pag. 271. Leonis autem Imperatoris nomen ex codice nostro expune- 
tum est, fol. 77, colum. 1, 1. 17, a quonam vel quo concilio, neseior 
Suspicior, nebulonem quemdam Jacobitam in odium Catholici hujus 
Imperatoris, qui Chaleedonense Concilium acerrime Propugnavit, ejus 
nomen abrasisse.” 


There is nothing in Bedjan’s closing paragraph to mark it 
as anything but the original. Thus a comparison of the whole 
text of Bedjan with that of Assemani leads us to regard the 
former as in every respect the superior and earlier version. If 
a later editor added the paragraphs which are peculiar to the 
lonzer version, we might expect to find some differences of 
vocabulary and idiom in the added paragraphs, But Bedjan's 
text is a unit in point of style, and as we have seen, the verbal 
agreement with the shorter life in the narration of the same 
incidents is very marked. Some readings in Bedjan’s text are 
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obviously preferable: e. g., “Timothy, the disciple of Paul", 
where the other text reads, “disciple of Simeon”. Assemani’s 
text betrays its author's distance from the age of Simeon, 
e. gy "As said his acquaintances and those familiar with him 
from his youth” (p. 269, |. 16,17; cf. Bedjan, p. 508, last line), 
but Bedjan’s text never hints at any dependence upon hearsay. 
It is consistent with the statement, more than once repeated, 
that the writer or writers learned directly from Simeon the 
facts of his life not immediately known by observation. 

Bedjan is right in thinking that the more logical order found 
in his text points to the original composition, and not to edi- 
torial work. As we have indicated, Bedjan's version is orderly 
in its groupings of material. Both Assemani’s and Bedjan's 
versions agree, in the main, in the narration of the story of 
Simeon's early life, But when once he has begun his monastic 
career, and all that follows is descriptive of his mode of life 
and illustrative of his activities, as ascetic and miracle worker, 
as prophet and beholder of visions, Bedjan’s material is logic- 
ally arranged, every incident finding its proper place under an 
appropriate heading. For example, if the announcement is 
made, “Now concerning the visions which Simeon saw’, all 
the material introduced is relevant. In Assemani’s text, on 
the contrary, no such order is observed, as may be readily 
seen by a glance at the numbers which show the different 
placing of the same incidents in the two recensions, It can 
scarcely be doubted that the logical arrangement is more 
original than the haphazard and disjointed method followed in 
the shorter version. 

Of the two recensions, then, Bedjan’s text represents the 
original story, and that of Assemani a later and shorter version. 

As we have noticed, the shorter recension has omitted po- 
thing which is vitally important in giving @ correct impression 
of the saint's life. We gain the same view of his career and 
estimate of his personality in the shorter as in the longer 
account. Probably the omitted material was purposely left 
out by an early editor. In one instance, at least, he composed 
4 paragraph, substituting it for the omitted section, in order 
to give a motive for what followed (p. 280, Assemani, explains 
that the envy of the monks led to persecution, see above, 











1 See below, page 611. 
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p-105f.). The opening and closing paragraphs of the longer re- 
cension add nothing to the story. The man who undertook 
the copy did not have the same interest in his readers that 
the original author had. His attention is riveted to Simeon’s 
career, so he passes at once to the narrative. Being further 
removed from the age of the saint than the author, he can 
not feel, as the author did, when he lovingly penned the closing 
sentences, that Simeon’s influence and prayers still brood over 
the whole creation. So the copyist omitted this, to him, un- 
necessary paragraph. None of the material peculiar to the 
longer recension adds to our knowledge of Simeon. It could 
be left out without seriously damaging the narrative. 

A later writer who was well acquainted with this abridged 
life, but having no text before him, wrote as he remembered, 
and gave us the story as it stands in Assemani's text. Memory 
could not preserve the logical orderly arrangement of the original 
story, but could hold nearly every incident and almost keep 
the writer to a literal reproduction of the history. Some things 
he could recall without remembering the exact connection, as, 
for example, the story of Simeon’s vigils kept by standing on 
a piece of rounded wood. This impressed him as a meritorious 
act, and was mentioned, while he forgot that the saint was 
led to adopt the practice because he fell asleep one night 
while tying the stone weight to his neck, So, too, he remem- 
bered that Simeon entered the monastery of Telneshe, but he 
forgot the year and the exact season. The fact was for him 
more important than the connection. 

There is no improbability inherent in the supposition that 
a man could write thus from memory. Parallels not a few 
may be found in all literatures, and particularly among Orientals 
of the first Christian centuries, when memory was more tenacious 
than in an age of many books. Even in modern times, Arab 
writers can tell with astonishing verbal exactness, from memory, 
stories much longer than that of Simeon the Stylite. In Codex 
Vaticanus Clx. the Life of Simeon is followed by a letter from 
the Elder, Cosmas, to Simeon. To the letter is appended a 
colophon (Acta Martyrum, Assemam, Il. 394 ff. copied in Be- 
djan, Acta Martyrum et Sanctorum IV. 648f,), in which we read 

“May God and his Christ remember for good Simeon bar 
Apollon, and Bar Hatar the son of “Udan, who assumed the 
labor of making this book, ‘The Glorious Deeds of Mar Simeon 
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the Blessed’. They made it by the toil of their hands and 
the sweat of their brows. — — — This book was finished in 
the month of Nisan, on the 17th of the month, on the fourth 
day of the week, in the year five hundred and twenty-one, of 
the Antiochian chronology. — — — And let everyone who 
_reads it spray for those who undertook the work and made 
this book, that God may give them everlasting forgiveness of 
sins, Amen and Amen. 

Let everyone who reads and makes, pray for him who wrote. 
— — — Farewell in our Lord; and pray for me.” 

Assemani thought that Cosmas composed the life of Simeon, 
and that the date here given (521 of the Antiochan reckoning 
= 473 A.D.) was that of the transcription of this MS.; he 
regarded Simeon bar Apollon and Bar Hatar as those who 
requested, or aided in, the writing of the life. Wright thought 
they were the paid copyists of this portion of Codex Vat. Clx. 
Nildeke (Sketches, etc. p. 225), Bedjan (Acta Mart. LV. p. xiii), 
Torrey (Letters of Simeon, p. 274 £.), and Duval (La Lit. Syriaque, 
p- 160) regard these two men as the original authors, and 473 
A. D. as the date of the composition of the Life. 

It seems to the present writer more probable that the names 
given in this colophon are those of the men who reproduced 
the abridged Life from memory, “by the toil of their hands 
and the sweat of their brows.” It is much more difficult to 
suppose that the colophon contains matter which stood originally 
at the end of the longer Life, but which has been lost from 
there. As it stands in the Vatican Codex, it is a whole, and 
evidently in its original place. It was added to the MS. con- 
taining the abridged life and the letter of Cosmas. 473 A. D., 
therefore, is the date when the text of Codex Vat. Clx. was 
written from memory by these two men, Simeon bar Apollon, 
and Bar Hatar, son of ‘Udan. The original Life, composed 
by one of Simeon’s disciples, was accordingly written between 
the Saint’s death, in 459 A. D., and 473 A. D., when the two 
men made their memory recension of the abridged story. Be- 
djan’s “Life” was probably written shortly after 459 A. D. The 
MS. B. M. Add. 14484 is written on parchment in the Estran- 
gelo character, and was dated by Wright as of the sixth 
century. 

The text of this Syriac composition is a model of its kind. 
Néldeke has cited Assemani’s edition more than two hundred 
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times in his grammar, in illustrating classical Syriac usage 
(see Néldeke, Compendious Syriac Grammar, Trans. Crichton, 
London, 1904, p. 333). Thus will be seen the importance of 
the text for the student of Syriac. Of no less interest to the 
general student, we trust, will prove this “Life of Simeon the 


“Stylite”, here translated into English for the first time. 


{P. 507,! below.) The Heroic Deeds of Mar Simeon, the 
Chief of the Anchorites. 


To our brethren and sons and friends, children of the Holy 
Catholic Church: we make known to you in our writings (p. 508) 
the glorious deeds of the Man of God, who was a friend to 
the Christ. He gave himself to service in the vineyard of our 
Lord from the dawn even until the evening all the days of 
his life. He turned the stubborn of heart to conviction, and 
finished his struggle with praise, and his Lord took him to 
himself, that he might pay him the good reward of his labor 
in the land of the consummation of life eternal—the blessed 
Mar Simeon. 

This glorious man, then, came from the region of Nicopolis, 
and the name of his town was Sis. Now he had Christian 
parents who gave him baptism when he was small He had 
a brother whose name was Mar Shemshi, and they alone re- 
mained to their parents of the many children whom they had 
had. This blessed one from his boyhood loved to shepherd 
the flocks of his parents, and he practiced himself in toil, 
weariness and exhaustion. When he was grown up, he had 
this peculiarity, that with much diligent care he used to collect 
storax as he shepherded the flocks, and he would kindle a fire 
and burn the storax as incense, although he did not know just 
why he offered it. For hitherto the Scriptures had not been 
heard by him, and he was not persuaded in the fear of the 
Lord, while he was growing up from his boyhood among the 
flocks. He was radiant of countenance, and fair of face, and 
gentle and beneyolent. In stature he was small, but in strength 
lusty, and in his running (509) he was swift; and he won favor 








‘ The numbers enclosed in parentheses refer to the pages of Bedjan's 
text. 
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with everybody. He rejented food for himself while he fed 
others. 

When his parents departed from this world, and he and his 
brother remained heirs, he entered the church, and heard as 
the epistle was read. And he asked those who stood with 
him: “These Scriptures, what are they? and what is in them?’ 
They said to him, “These are the Scriptures of God, who 
dwells in heaven; and the word of God is in them.” Then he 
felt much surprise in his heart, and on the following Sabbath 
he again entered the church, and heard those holy Scriptures 
with discernment. From that day on a surpassing diligence 
was his, and he gathered storax, and bought also that which 
his fellow-shepherds gathered, and with discernment placed it 
before our Lord, saying, “Let the sweet odor go up to God 
who is in heaven.” 

And after a few days, there appeared to the Blessed One 
a visitor as he was with the sheep. This was the first vision 
which he saw. For he saw that there came a man who stood 
by him, whose appearance was like lightning, his garments 
shining as the sun, and his face like rays of fire. He held a 
golden staff in bis hand, and called and raised him up. When 
the Blessed One raised his eyes and saw this wonderful sign, 
he trembled and was affrighted, and fell upon his face on the 
ground. But he gave him his hand and, raising him up, said 
to him, “Be not afraid, but come after me without fear, for 
I have something to tell thee and shew thee. (510) For the 
Lord wills that through thy hand His Name should be glori- 
fied. And thou shalt be chief and director and leader to his 
people, and to the sheep of his pasture, and by thy hand shall 
be established the laws and the commandments of the Holy 
Church. And many thou shalt turn from error to knowledge 
of the truth, And if thou dost serve acceptably, thy name 
shall be great among the Gentiles and even to the end of 
the earth, and kings and judges shall obey thee and thy 
commands. Only have patience and endurance, and let love 
be in thee toward all men. If thou dost indeed observe these 
things, not among the first and not among the last shall he 
be who glorifies himself and becomes as great as thou art.® 

Then afterwards he took him, and, going up to the moun- 
tain, placed him on its top and showed him stones which were 
lying there, And he said to him, "Take, and build!" Said 
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the Blessed One to him, “I do not know how to build, for I 
have never constructed any building.” He said to him, “Stand 
by and I will teach thee to build.” Then he brought a stone 
which was carved and was very beautiful, and put it in the 
hands of Mar Simeon, and said to him, “Place it firmly at 
the east, and another on the north, and toward the south 
another, then place one upon them, and the building will be 
completed.” Said to him the Blessed One: “My Lord, what 
is this?” The man replied, “This is an altar of that God 
whom thou dost worship, and to whom thou dost offer incense, 
and whose Scriptures thou hast heard.” 

(p. 511). Then he lead him from there, and said to him, 
“Qome after me”, and he tock him into a martyrium which 
was near there, in which was laid Mar Timotheus the ilis- 
ciple of the apostle Paul. And when he was about to enter 
it, he saw before the court of the temple people, who 
could by no means be numbered; and they were clothed in 
white, and were like to bridegrooms. From the north alse 
some in likeness of women clothed in purple, both modest 
and adorned with great beauty. ‘The Blessed One asked him, 
saying, “My Lord, who are these?” And he returned answer 
and said to him, “These men and women whom thou seest, 
these are they who are destined to receive at thy hands the 
Sign! of the Messiah, and be turned to the knowledge of the 
truth.” Then he showed him also birds in the form of pea- 
cocks whose appearance was like the flame of fre, From 
their eyes went forth as it were swilt lightnings. And when 
they saw the Blessed One, they unfolded their wings, and 
raised their heads and uttered a cry loud and strong, so that 
the earth trembled from their voice, Then the man motioned 
quietly and gently with the staff which was in his hand and 
made them be still. 

Again he led the Blessed One and brought him within the 
temple; and when they had reached the altar and stood that 
they might pray, there went up from beneath the altar a man 
of pleasant mien whose appearance was more comely than 
the sun. His beauty was beyond compare, his face was glad 
(p. 512) and his countenance exceedingly cheerful. His hair 
was sprinkled with white and grew in clusters. And his 
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garments were white, and his speech was soft and pleasant. 
And approaching, he greeted the Blessed Mar Simeon three 
times with much love, and said to him, “Blessed art thou, 
Simeon, if thou art equai to the part and service to which 
thou art called.” Then the two of them laid hold of him 
and brought him to the altar, and he! put in the mouth of 
Mar Simeon something white like snow and round like a 
pearl, and thus he said: “Such a taste and such sweetness can 
not be found in the world.” And his soul was satisfied and fat 
exceedingly. Then this man gave him the golden staff which 
he held, and said to him, “With this staff thou art to shepherd 
the flock of Christ. Be strong and mighty.” And when he had 
said these things to him, he became invisible and ascended. 
And after a while the Isaurians made a raid, and they 
came and entered Sis, the native village of the Blessed One, 
which was in the region of Nicopolis, and the saint happened 
to be there. And they lifted up their hands, the Isaurians, 
against him, and took him. But the Lord delivered him from 
their hands. And they took many people captive, with Thomas, 
the son of the brother of the Blessed One, who also had 
departed from this world with a good name after living as 
an ascetic, Then the Blessed One arose and went after those 
who were taken captive, and he found them (513) in Kastelén, 
encamping. And when the sentinels of the camp saw him, 
they seized him with watchful care, and led him to their 
chiefs, of whom the name of one was Bos and of the other 
Altamdora. They said to him, “Why is it thon hast been 
so rash as to come hither? And thou hast not feared, and 
thy heart hast not trembled?” And he turned and said, “For 
the redemption of Thomas, my brother’s son, and of this 
captivity have I come.” And when they saw, they were filled 
with anger, and gave order that they should take off his head 
with the sword. One of them then drew a dagger that he 
might smite him, when immediately his right hand cleaved to 
his shoulder. And when they saw, fear fell upon them, and 
Bos their chief commanded that they should set out for 
another place. And when the Blessed One saw that they did 
not receive his supplication, he became incensed, and lifted 
up his hand against Bos, when immediately an unclean spirit 


* Assemani’s text has: He who had come up from beneath the altar, 
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took possession of him, and before the Blessed One he was 
convulsed, while he cried owt and said, “Alas! thon servant 
of Jesus Christ.” When the Isaurians saw this phenomenon 
they were exceedingly affrighted, and they approached the 
Saint and said to-him, “Tell us in trath if thou art the servant 
of God” He said to them, “I am a Christian.” Then the 
Tsaurian chief, as he stood in misery, said to the Blessed One, 
“My sins were stirred up against me in thy coming to me. 
But 1 beseech thee, offer up petition in my behalf” The 
Blessed One said, “If indeed thou askest that I should offer 
petition on thy behalf, deliver into my hands this captivity 
which thou hast taken captive, (p. 514) For lo, their crying 
has gone up before God. And this trial He sent upon thee.” 
Now this captivity was in number, men and women, four 
hundred. Then the Isaurian chief besonght him that he 
would pray for him, and he would give the captivity into his 
hands. So the saint kneeled down and prayed. And when 
he finished his prayer, he stretched out to him his right hand 
and said to him, “In the name of the Lord Jesus Christ be 
healed.” And immediately the unclean spirit departed from 
the man, and he was recovered, and he delivered all the cap- 
tivity into the hands of the Blessed One. And the Blessed 
One, on his part, as he lead away all the captivity, commanded 
them that they should tell no one anything of what Christ 
had performed through his hands, for the deliverance of their 
lives: and he dismissed every one to his own country in peace. 
While he was travelling on the mountain, he and Thomas, 
the son of his brother, his nephew thirsted for water. And 
the Blessed One lifted up his eyes, and prayed saying, “Oh 
Christ, who redeemed him from captivity, do not let him die 
of thirst.” And at once water burst forth in the dry place, 
and they drank. And when their thirst was quenched, the 
water was sought but could not be found. And he led the 
youth and brought him to the village of the house of his 
kinsfolk, 

After these things the saint was in a fast twenty-one days, 
while he neither ate nor drank, a man who from his youth 
with food of flesh and drink of wine had been nourished. 
After those days he desired to eat. Now there was there im the 
village a certain man, a fisherman, and that very mght he had 
caught fish, not a few. (p. 515) He had a daughter. whose 
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name was Mary, and her father left the fish with her and 
went away. And when the Blessed One came, he desired 
that she should give him three pounds, and take the price 
for it. But she denied with an oath, saying, “My father has 
not brought anything today.” And when he went away from 
her, he stood with some soldiers who were on guard there 
because of the Isaurians, and with some of his townspeople. 
And as they were standing and talking, on a sudden some- 
thing entered the girl and the fish and carried them out to 
the strect before all the people; the girl herself leaping and 
gnashing her teeth and smiting her head and crying out at 
the Blessed Mar Simeon, while the fish also were leaping toward 
him. And when the soldiers and the citizens saw this sign, 
they feared, and desired to gather the fish or calm the girl 
who was acting in such a shameful manner. But they could 
not. Then her father came, and many of her people, and 
they besought the Blessed One, and he went and took hold 
of her, and immediately she became quiet, and the fish also 
became still, The saint said to her, “Because thou didst lie, 
God hath exposed thee publicly.” Those things did our Lord 
by the hands of the Blessed One, and he thoroughly fulfilled 
his petition, because it was not in gluttony he asked. For as 
he went out from there to the flock, as he wandered along 
on the mountain, he found a large fish, and having made the 
sign of the cross, he took it and went back to the village. 
When those soldiers (p, 516) who had been standing in the 
village saw it, they marvelled, And our Lord did also here 
& miracle. For for three days those soldiers and his fellow- 
townsmen ate of it, and scarcely then was it consumed, be- 
cause the blessing of the Lord rested upon it. Two of the 
soldiers who were thera loved the Blessed One ardently, 
whose names were Selwiina and Rar Shabbatha. And until 
he stood upon the pillar, they came and went in his presence, 
and narrated many things before him and his disciples, 

The Blessed One was constant in fasting and prayer, enter- 
ing the church among the first and going out among the last, 
while the greater part of the time he was passing the nighta 
in the church, And from dawn until dark he was on his 
knees, and from dark till dawn he was standing in prayer. 
And when he was Taany times in these exercises, those who 
were of the same age as he were watching him, that they 
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might see if he moved his feet, and changed from the spot 
in which he stood. But no-one could find this in his case. 
He had a brother whose name was Mar Shemshi, and it 
was his wish to have the inheritance divided with him. He 
said to him, “Do as you please, and whatever you want 
appropriate without controversy.” But his brother on his part 
divided everything rightly. For they had a paternal aunt, 
who was extremely rich. And in those days (p. 517) she 
departed from the world, and everything that she owned she 
left to the Blessed One. And everything she left he ad- 
ministered in the fear of God and gave to the poor and the 
needy; and especially he provided for the monastery of the 
Blessed Mar Eusebona, because the son of his paternal uncle 
was there, a man set for a sign, who was in the monastery 
thirty-five years. And from the time he entered the door of 
the monastery he had not turned back to see it.!| And the 
Blessed One remembered that he had gone to that convent. 
After these things he remained four months, because he had 
seed sown, and because he had many affairs to attend to in 
other convents and with the poor, But in all the fast of the 
forty days, while he was living in the city, he tasted no food 
except the Eucharist which he received when he was half 
way through the fast. And he waited until the great day. 
Also, again, in the matter of his seed which he had sown, 
our Lord did a great miracle, For he allowed the gleaners 
and the poor among the sheaves, and said to them, “Let 
everybody take as much as he can earry.” And our Lord 
sent a blessing upon it, and there came forth sixtyfold and a 
hundred-fold. And bread also and boiled food he took out 
to the reapers. From it he set im order before the gleaners 
and before the poor, and they ate and were satisfied. And 
he with his own hands served them, and mixed the wine for 
them. And these things the Blessed One told not in pride, 
but confessing and praising God for his providence towards 
him (p. 518), repeating that which the apostle said, that “The 
gift of God is greater than can be told.” After these things 
he loaded whatever he had on camels, and took it to the 
convent of Mar Eusebona, and from it distributed in the 
other convents. And when he had been in the convent of 
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Mar Eusebona three days, it happened that there came there 
Mar Mara, bishop of Gabola, a notable man. And the head 
of the convent brought him and presented him to him that 
he might be blessed by him. And when he saw the Blessed 
One, how fair of face and comely of visage he was, he mar- 
velled at him and was astonished. His brother also, Mar 
Shemshi, came to Mar Mara that he might be blessed by 
him. And when he saw him he said to him, “See, my son, 
that thy brother, who is younger than thou, hath chosen for 
himself that good part to which nothing is equal.” And when 
Mar Shemshi heard his words, he also determined to become 
a monk. So he blessed them, and they two took the tonsure 
together. And they became choice vessels suitable for the 
use of their Lord, and finished their days in good reputation 
and in the service of righteousness, And when he went away 
from him, this Mar Mara, the bishop, said to the abbot and 
to those who stood by him, “Truly, this blessed one, if the 
brethren permit him, will become a chosen vessel acceptable 
to God, and his fame will go out from one end of the earth 
to the other, For [ know what sign I have seen in him” 
(p. 519). 

And when Shemshi his brother had been with him about 
five months, he also went and distributed whatever he owned 
to the poor, and to the convents: And whatever was left 
over he loaded on beasts of burden and brought to the con- 
vent where he was a novice. 

The Blessed Mar Simeon had no care for anything except 
how he might please his Lord. And when he had been with 
the monks a long time, he separated from them and went and 
digged for himself a hole in a corner of the garden up to his 
breast, and he stood in it two years in the oppressive heat 
of summer and the severe cold of winter. When the monks 
saw his hard toil, and no one of them was able to rie with 
him in his ascetic practices, they were filled with jealousy, 
and said to the abbot, “If he is not placed on an equality 
with us, he can not live here. When the abbot saw the 
will of the monks, he entreated him either to mingle with the 
brothers or to diminish his toil; but he did not obey. Then 
the abbot said to them, “My sons, what should impel ns to 
be hinderers to him who is constraining himself for our Lord's 
siker’ One of the brothers thought that in hypocrisy he stood 
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in that place, and wished to test him. So he came and stood 
above him, but in that very hour the justice of the Lord 
thrust him down and he fell and became dumb. The brothers 
who happened to be there ran and carried him and came 
and put him under a certain tree; and he vomited blood, 
and after three days died. 

His practice while he was with the brotherhood was thus: 
from Sunday to Sunday! (p. 520) he took for himself some 
soaked lentils, but sometimes once in two weeks, or even once 
in three, while he constrained himself with severe effort. And 
when they forced him to sit at the refectory table, he gave 
himself the appearance of taking the food, althongh in reality 
he ate nothing at all. For the blessed morsel which he 
received with the other brothers from the abbot he placed 
under the cover of his couch, and without his intent the 
brothers found it. Again, when the brothers finished the 
nocturns and lay down to rest, he would hang a stone about 
his neck ‘ull the time that his companions were resting. When 
it was time for them to arise, he untied the stone from his 
neck, and stood with them for the service. But on one of 
the nights, when he had put the stone on his neck, he was 
tempted by Satan and sleep fell upon him. Of a sudden he 
eollapsed and fell headlong, and his head was wounded; but 
he took some of the dust of that place in which he was 
standing, made the sign of the cross upon it, and closed with 
it the wound, which immediately was healed so that he had 
no sort of injury. Afterward he procured a certain round 
piece of wood, and stood upon it at night, so that if he 
chanced to fall asleep, the piece of wood would roll from 
under him. 

When the brethren saw his severe toil, and desired to 
conduct themselves in like manner but were not able, they 
planned how they might bring false accusation against him. 
(p. 521) So they said to 4 certain simple-minded brother of 
the convent, “Take a dish and put into it morsels of bread 
and bits of cooked food; then go and show it to the abbot 
and say to him, ‘This food I took from Simeon as he was 
partaking of it, This mode of life which he keeps up is mere 
dissimulation’”” When the abbot heard, he called him anid 
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accused him. But he upon this affair returned no answer, 
because he thirsted that there might be accomplished im him 
that which our Lord said, “Blessed are ye when men say 
against you all manner of evil for my sake, falsely.”* And 


again the abbot called him and said to him, “Declare if in 


truth this was spoken about thee,” and threatened him with 
excommunication. Thereupon he revealed to him that it was 
said about him falsely. 

Again, there was there a certain place where wood was 
piled, and he went and hid himself in it. The brethren 
thought that he had surely left the convent; but as one of 
the hebdomadaries went to bring wood he found him standing 
huddled up in a corner, and came and made it known to the 
abbot. ‘Then he and the brethren went and entrested him, 
but he was with difficulty persuaded to go with them and 
receive the eucharist. 

And again, there went one of the hebdomadaries and heated 
a poker red-hot and said to him, “If thou hast im thee faith 
and trustest in thy God, take this poker.” He immediately 
signed himself with the cross and took it with both hands. 
They expected (p. 522) that nothing would be left of his 
hands, but he despised them (i.e. his hands), and there was 
no injury at all done him, for it was as though his hands bad 
been put in cold water. Although great indignation fell upon 
him from the brethren, yet he did mot slacken his toil. 

After these things he took a hard rope, and wound it round 
his body many times, until his body swelled out over the 
rope and hid it. And when the abbot knew it, he compelled 
him, but with difficulty, to loosen it from him, filled with flesh 
and blood from his body. 

One time as he stood and prayed, Satan appeared to him 
in the likeness of mist and smote him suddenly upon his eyes 
and took hie vision. And after a long time the abbot be- 
sought him to let him bring « physician to see him. But he 
was unwilling, and said to his brother, “Take me and lead 
me to the sepulchre in which the blessed ones are placed. 
I will beseech them, and they will pray for me.” And when 
he had been there three days without sight, in the middle 
of the night flashes of light appeared to him, until all the 
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house became licht from it. And in that hour his eyes were 
lightened as formerly, and he went to the brethren. And 
when they saw him, they marvelled at him. 

Now there was near the convent a certain cave which was 
dark and terrible, so that even if in the daytime one saw it 
he was terrified and trembled, from the sound of roaring 
(p. 523) which was heard from its: interior. And when the 
fast of the forty days came, this Blessed One went to that 
cave, and there had many a conflict with Satan. For there 
came against him serpents and vipers, puffing up and hissing. 
Moreover. he showed himself in the likeness of a leopard 
and of terrible beasts. Yet he did not feel afraid at the 
sight of them, and was not alarmed by their noise, but gave 
himself over to prayer, and was looking to heaven and making 
the sign of the cross upon his breast, when suddenly Satan 
disappeared, vanishing like smoke before the wind. Then a 
great light shone in that cave, and a voice was heard by the 
Saint which said, “Lo, the brethren are jealous of thee, and 
Satan harasses thee; but be strong and of good courage, 
because the Lord will not let go of thy hands. For lo, his 
"grace keeps thee and his right hand upholds thee, and a head 
to thy brethren he will make thee, and Satan shall be trampled 
under thy feet.” When the fast was ended, the brethren 
sought him in every place and did not find him. And when 
the abbot saw that he was not there, he said to them, “Take 
a lamp and go, enter and seek the Blessed One in that cave 
for our Lord’s sake; perhaps he has entered there; let him 
not die there, lest we be punished for sinning against him.” 
So brethren in whom was the love of our Lord, arose, and 
took lamps and candles, and entered and sought him dili- 
gently, and they found him standing in a certain corner of 
the cave. Then they led him away and brought him to the 
convent, and he received the eucharist with all the brethren. 

(p- 524) The brethren then assembled and said to the abbot, 
“Choose one of two things. Either keep this brother and we 
will depart, or send him away, and keep us.” But the 
abbot, because he was not willing to drive away the brethren 
of his convent, who were a hundred and twenty, pacified them 
by saying, “If he is not persuaded to put himself on an 
equality with you, I will do your pleasure.” And when for a 
whole year he besought him, and he did not relax from his 
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asceticism, and the brethren did not desist from their impor- 
tunities, and the fast of the forty days drew near, the abbot 
summoned him kindly and said to him, “Thou knowest, my 
son, how much I love thee, and in nothing have I distressed 
thee, and I have not sought that from here thou shouldst go; 
but because of the brethren’s importunity, and the laws enacted 
by former abbots, and since I am not able to deviate from 
their laws, arise, get thee to such a place as our Lord ap- 
points for thee. And if the Lord knows that in heart and truth 
thou art seeking him, he, the Lord himself, will give thee thy 
petition and thon shalt be head to thy brethren. And this 
convent in which thou hast been a disciple shall be to thee 
sustaining and supporting; and I shall hear that the Lord. 
magnifieth thee, and I shall rejoice over thee.” Which also- 
happened to him. In the lifetime of his master he became 
very famous, and his renown went out into the world and 
before kings, and he heard and rejoiced. And when the- 
abbot finished his course, into the hands of the Blessed One- 
he committed the monastery. He also was a perfect man, 
who from boyhood to old age had lived in the monastic rule. 
When he was five years old he entered the convent, and he 
departed (p. 525) from the world seventy-nine years old, hav- 
ing lived in amazing and wonderful practices. He then gave to 
the Blessed Mar Simeon four dinars as he arose and departed, 
and said to him, “These shall be for thy clothing and sus- 
tenance until mankind appreciates thee.” And the Holy One 
on his part said to him, “Far be it‘from Simeon thy servant 
that he should hold a dinar in his hand. But instead of 
these which enrich me not, supply me with prayers which 
aid me.” So he prayed for him and blessed him, saying 
to him, “Go in peace, and may the Lord be with thee 
forever.” 

With that separation, therefore, he went out from the con- 
vent, And when he had gone a short distance from the 
convent, he found a road which led to the north. As though 
it was from the Lord, he turned aside and went in it until 
he entered the borders of Telnesh@. Then he turned aside 
from the way and stood in prayer under a tree until evening. 
And he asked in prayer and thus he said: “Oh Lord God, 
who createdst me in the womb of my mother as thou didst 
will, and broughtest me forth to this light in thy grace, and 
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implantedst in my mind thy fear as thou didst will, and didst 
separate me from the house of my fathers in thy mercy, and 
I have borne thy cross and followed thee according to thy 
word, and thou hast guarded me from evil and from all their 
powers in the day of my adversity,—be to me a good guide 
and protector, that to that place to which thy Glory is pleased, 
I may come.” And when he finished his prayer, (p. 526) he 
arose and went down in the way until he came to a certain 
mountain which was in the town of Telneshé, before the be- 
sinning of the fast of the forty days, in the year four hundred 
and fifty-eight in the chronology of the city of Antioch. 
There he sat down in a certain valley, considering again in 
his mind that he would turn to the desert. Then he stood 
in prayer a long time, and thus he said in his prayer: “O 
Holy Lord God, if it is thy pleasure that in this town I keep 
the forty days’ fast, at whatever convent IT shall knock first 
let him who comes out answer me and say to me, ‘Enter 
thou, sir,” simply, without investigation." And when he had 
finished his prayer, our Lord directed him straight to the 
convent of Maris bar Barathon of Telnesht, who was the 
chief of the town. In that time there happened to be there 
in that convent an old man, a son of the world (i. 6, a layman), 
and a small boy about seven years old. When the holy 
master knocked, that boy at once went out with great 
‘alacrity and opened the door; and when he saw the Blessed 
(One, he greeted him and said to him, “Enter, my master." 
The Blessed One said to him, “Go in, my son, make known 
+o the abbot.” The boy said to him, “No, indeed, sir, but do 
thou enter; I will not let thee go.” And he clung to him, 
and forced him to enter. When he went and told the old 
man, he also came out quickly and in gladness received him, 
with affection and love, as though he had known him a long 
time, since his way was directed from the Lord. And there 
were no brethren dwelling there, except the old man, and the 
boy, because it was from the Lord, and they happened to be 
there and (p. 527) receive him, So he lodged with them in 
honor. Then in the morning the Saint said to the old man, 
#[ was secking a place where lL might hide myself in this 
fast.” He said to him, “Io, all the convent is before thee. 
Wherever thou wishest I will make for thee 4 place.” And 
he sent and called his son, whose name was Maris, and he 
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fixed for him a certain small upper room, which was satis 
factory to his mind. 

There happened to come there Mar Bas the periodeutes of 
blessed memory. And he was a man set for a sign, a servant 
of the Messiah, rejoicing in virtue and far from envy. He 
was of the people of Edessa of Mesopotamia, a son of senators. 
And when he had come and talked with the Blessed Mar 
Simeon, in the love of our Lord, those things which are seemly 
and becoming to the fear of God, for he was a wise and holy 
man, then he blessed him and closed the door upon him, and 
locked it. And he constrained the holy master, and placed 
with him seven small loaves, and filled a cab! of water. And 
after forty days had passed, the Holy Mar Bas came with 
great eagerness, and opened the door, and found those seven 
loaves untouched, and the cab of water full, and the Blessed 
_ One kneeling and praymg. And every one was astonished 
and marvelled who happened there, all the more so because 
at once when they gave’ him the holy eucharist? he was 
strengthened and arose and went out (p. 528) with him to 
the court. The next day, he sought that he might go to the 
desert, but they persuaded him, and built for him a cell on 
the mountain. And there was also in Telnesh® a priest at 
that time, whose name was Daniel, a Christian man. This 
Same one gave a place in his field, where the cell was built. 

And the next year, again at the beginning of the fast of 
the forty days this same master, the Blessed Bas, came and 
sealed up the door of the cell. And when the forty days 
were fulfilled, he brought with him the presbyters in whose 
district he was, and also, with design, some of the periodeutes 
his companions, And they came and opened the door, and 
when they gave him the eucharist, our Lord did there a great 
miracle. For a certain man from Telneshé who was one of 
the rulers of the city, whose name was Marenes, brought with 
him a jun filled with ointment. And as Mar Bas stood, and 
those who came with him, and all the populace, he brought 
it to the saint that he might bless it. And when he said, 
“May our Lord bless,” at that moment it bubbled up and 
overflowed like a seething caldron, until all that place was 
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Sled with the ointment, and it was poured forth so that all 
the people took from it. Also they brought many vessels and 
took from it, yet it was not brought to an end, but filled 
and overflowing it went down with that man and was in his 
house, (p. 529) filled, for many years. And healing and 
remedy in abundance came to everybody from that ointment. 
This was the first sign which was wrought through the hands 
of the Blessed Mar Simeon in public, after he had gone out 
from the convent. : 

For secretly, also, many battles he had with the Enemy oat 
the good. For Satan brought against him, as he stood and 
prayed, a black serpent which was very fierce, and it puffed 
and hissed and threatened him and coiled itself up between 
his fect, and wound itself about the leg of the holy man many 
times, up to his knee, and tightened like a rope, 45 though 
st would terrify him and take him from prayer. But the Saint 
was not terrified, but persevered im prayer. And when he 
had finished his prayer, he raised himself erect, and went 
cut that he might go away. And when he was a little way 
from it, the messenger of the Lord smote it, and rent it from 
end to end. Again, after ten days, as he was standing pray- 
ing by night, he saw the appearance of a dragon, It was 
fierce, large and fearful, and changed its appearance. It 
hissed, and whistled violently, and lashed: its tail upon the 
ground, and rattled and made a noise, so that the earth was 
moved at the sound it made, and there went out from it as 
it were flames of fire. Out of its nostrils went forth smoke, 
and its eyes flashed like lightmng. Its length too was con- 
siderable. But he, the heroic one, was not daunted, but lifted 
up his eyes and his hands towards his Lord, and turning dilew 
at it as he said (p, 530) “Our Lord Jesus Christ rebuke 
thee.” And immediately it vanished, and was not. 

The holy Mar Bas, the Periodeutes, after he went down 
from the presence of the blessed. master, in the church before 
all the people, said as with prophetic inspiration, while he 
marvelled, that many signs our Lord would do by the hands 
of this Blessed One, so that neither by the hand of a prophet 
nor by the hand of an apostle had our Lord done more than these. 
For the kings of the earth and the great ones would come to 
greet him and prostrate themselves to him, and would seek from 
him that he should pray for them—which indeed did happen. 
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Now there was a certain man in the village Yathlaha, which 
was distant from Telnesht about three miles, who was a rich 
man and chief of the village. This same man had a daughter 
who had been a paralytic from the time she was a child, and 
she had not even been able to move for about eighteen years. 
They brought her and pluced her on the north of the cell, 
and her father entered and told the Blessed One and be- 
sought him to pray for her. And he said to him, “In the 
name of our Lord Jesus Chyist, take some of this dust, and 
go out, and apply it to her.” Now there was no ointment 
there that might be given, nor could they give any hndna', 
for he had been there only a year and two months. But as 
soon as that dust touched her in the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, (p. 531) she sprang up, and stood up well; and they 
gave praise to God, all who saw her, Then on foot she as- 
cended the entire length of the mountain. And her father 
built for her a convent, and she dwelt in it all the days of 
her life. This one, then, was the first paralytic who was 
healed there, and this sign was wrought there, and her father 
remained with the Blessed One all the days of his life, 

After this there came to him two boys who were parna- 
lyties, sons of two sisters from the vale of Antioch, One was 
born paralytic, and the Evil One smote the other six months 
after he was born and paralyzed him. And « man from T'el- 
neshé happened to be passing and saw them, and he told 
their people about the Blessed One. For hitherto his fame 
had not gone out. And when they came with them, they 
brought them in and laid them down before him, As he 
looked at them he was much moved, because the boys were 
beautiful. Now they had been in that pitiable condition seven 
years. And when he finished his prayers, he called those 
who had brought them and said to them, “Anoint them with 
this dust in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ.” And just 
as soon as they anointed them, they leaped up and stood and 
went back and forth before the Blessed One. So they both 
of them went away healed, rejoicing and praising our Lord. 

Agam, there camo there a certain soldier, (p. 532) who 
had done a dreadful deed. For as he was going along 
the road he saw a certain virgin maiden whom he took by 
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foree and outraged. And immediately an evil spirit smote 
him and threw him from his horse, and he withered up like 
dry wood. He could not talk, neither moved, nor knew any 
one, And they brought him and laid him before the saint a 
whole day. When he had ended his prayer, he commanded, 
and they smeared him with some dust which was before him 
and also threw water upon him. Then his reason returned, 
and he sat up, speaking. Then the saint said to him, “Dost 
thou promise that never again thou wilt do according to that 
wicked deed?” And he promised that never would he do 
anything wicked and impious. Thereupon he said to him, 
“Rise, in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ.” And imme- 
diately he sprang up and stood and walked. And he went 
away whole, rejoicing and praising God. 

After him there came there a certain man tortured by an 
evil spirit. For it would le with him on the bed in the like- 
ness of a woman, and he was greatly tortured and afilicted. 
When the saint saw him, he said to him, “Anoint thee with 
that dust in the mame of our Lord Jesus Christ, and make 
with it the sign of the cross three times in thy house, and 
thon shalt not see it again.” And he did as he said to him, 
and never again an impious thing did he see, until the day 
of his death. ; 

And in those same days, again, there came to him 4 certain 
man from Halab, who brought his son with him (p. 533) bound 
with chains, because an evil spirit had suddenly come upon 
him. He would stone his parents with stones, his reason Was 
completely taken away, he wore 10 clothing at all, and was 
continually chewing his tongue and biting his arms. And when 
his father came, he entered and threw himself down before 
the Blessed One (because up to this time he stood on the 
ground), «and with tears and bitter groans he besought him. 
And the Blessed One answered and said to the father, *Weep 
not, but loose from him those bonds.” And when his father 
loosed him, the saint called the boy, and immediately he 
answered him with joy. And he said to him, *In the name 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, take some of this dust which is be- 
fore thee, and anoint all thy body.” And the boy himself 
took it in his hands and anointed all his body. Then he com- 
manded, and they brought water, and he blessed it and took 
it and caused him to drink and threw some on his face, At 
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once his reason returned, and he knew his father, and ran 
and went and kissed the garments of the saint, and was blessed 
by him. He lodged there that day, and in the morning went 
away with his father, healed and praising and blessing God, 
because He had become his healer through the hands of the saint. 
After these things, there was a certain deacon about three 
miles from the cell, who went out to the harvest, having with 
him a small boy. As the deacon was reaping and the boy 
was playing, there went out a fierce black serpent, and coiled 
himself about the legs of the boy, and began squeezing, while 
the boy began to howl, calling for help (p. 534), The deacon, 
then, when he saw it, said to it, “By the prayers of Mar 
Simeon who stands in Telnesh@, hurt him not.” At once it 
departed from him, and coiled itself wp, and was like a string, 
and did him no hurt at all. Three days it was thus, And 
all the village went to ‘see it, and they came and told the 
Blessed One. He said to that deacon, “Go and say to it, ‘In 
the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, go away and do not hurt 
any one.” After that the serpent was released und went away. 
Another time they brought to him a boy from the vale, who 
had a stone in the bladder and was greatly tortured and 
afflicted. Much money, too, had been spent upon him for 
physicians, and no one had helped him at all And when he 
came to the saint, and he saw him, he gave commandment, 
and they brought water, and he said to his father, “Put some 
of that dust in it in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
give to him to drink.” And immediately when he drank of 
that water, our Lord gave him deliverance. For there went 
out from his bladder a round stone, and immediately his in- 
ternal organs were completely relieved, So he went away 
well, rejoicing and praising God. 
Now an elder of Telnesh@ loved Mar Simeon greatly, and 
was with him constantly. The saint's cell stood in his field, 
and whatever he wore as clothing (p. 535) this elder bought 
for him at his own expense. And one time the elder came up 
with all his deacons to the Blessed One, to pay him a visit. 
And one of those deacons who was steward in the church, 
joking with him, said to the saint, “Untie that little purse of 
thine and make a distribution to my master’s household”. But 
he said to him, “Did some one tell thee that I have money, 
or didst thou perceive it?” And at once his reason turned 
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upside down, and he became as weak as water, and he tore his 
garments. They took him down, carrying him, and he re- 
maingd two days in dreadful agonies, tortured, beating his 
head and gnashing his teeth; then he died. 

After these things the saint formed the purpose of shutting 
himself up three years, so that he should not see any one and 
also no one should see him. And he made for himself a 
chain twenty cubits long, and put it on his leg and fastened 
it in a rock, It happened that there came along the holy 
man, the lover of God, Mar Bas, and the elder of the village, 
and they constrained him by entreaties until he divided those 
three years in half. Then this Mar Bas constrained him, and 
left with him a peck and a half of dry pulse, a peck for a 
year. For he had there a large urn of water, which contained 
three cabs, And when he had stopped up the door and was 
all alone, there suddenly appeared to him the Adversary, who 
made a great contest with the Blessed One and began to war 
with him openly. For he came upon him (p. 536) in the like- 
ness of soldiers who were riding horses. And they drew their 
swords and filled their bows and left their horses for an on- 
rush upon the Blessed One. But he, the holy saint, from the 
service of his Lord did not cease. Once again they ascended 
and stood on the wall of the cell and rolled stones down on 
him, in order that he might betake himself from that place 
in which he was standing. And one day Satan appeared to 
him in the likeness of a camel which was lustful and foaming 
and mischievous, coming and putting its head upon his back. 
When he reached the Blessed One, there was one in the like- 
ness of an old man standing before the Saint, and he took dust 
and threw it in the mouth of the camel, when at once it 
vanished and was not, disappearing like smoke before the 
wind. Then the old man said to him, “Fear not, be of good 
courage and be strong.” 

Another time Satan came with his host, and they were 
bearing lighted torches. They appeared like flashes of fire 
ascending even to heaven. Again, they came and stood by 
him, and were crying and clamoring a long time that they 
might hinder the Blessed One in his religious exercise. But 
he was not afraid of them, neither was he terrified by their 
shriekings, but kept occupied in the service of his Lord. 
Sometimes they appeared as though destroying rocks and 
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stones, and like the noise of thunder and like the sound of 
weeping, and as though men, again, were quarrelling with their 
fellows (p. 537) with spears and swords, and there were,some 
who cried with doleful shrieks, “hou hast killed me!” 

Again Satan appeared to him in the likeness of a lion, which 
came from the door and opened its mouth, and there went 
forth from its mouth as it were flames of fire, and it threatened 
and roared and lifted up its voice, and pawed with its feet 
and sent the gravel flying clear to the heavens. Then it rushed 
upon him violently. While its insane fury continued, after 
its manner, the Saint did not neglect his religious exercises. 
Then, again, it vanished like its fellows, and was not. 

That abominable one, the doer of evil deeds and lover of 
wickedness, appeared to the holy one at midday as he stood 
praying, in the likeness of a beautiful woman who was clothed 
with garments of gold and adorned with beautiful things, and 
she merrily laughed and came towards him. When the Saint 
saw her, he crossed himself, and turning breathed on her in 
the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, and immediately she be- 
came like a beast whose hands and feet were cut off, and 
wallowing in howling retreat as though many were pursuing 
her, until she reached a corner of the cell, she vanished like 
smoke. 

After the saint had been imprisoned five months, and the 
enemy had warred with him in all forms and appeared to him 
in all varieties of shape, yet the Blessed One indeed from the 
service of his Lord had not ceased and from his heavenly 
labor had not turned, Satan went and collected snakes (p. 538) 
and scorpions and mice and field-mice and all abominable 
reptiles, and brought them and filled with them that tank of 
water which he had there, until it was putrid and the odor 
went outside of the cell. When the Blessed One saw that 
the place stank, and he was annoyed by the odor of the stench» 
he brought earth and stones and filled it. Many days passed, 
and when the heat was strong in the month of Tammuz, there 
was not a drop of water for his drink, and the day on which 
the door should be opened was still distant thirteen months. 
Being exceedingly thirsty, he digged in the ground where he 
was standing, and kneeled and put his mouth in it, breathing 
the coolness of the clay. Then he stretched his hands towards 
heaven and prayed, and thus he said in his prayer, “O Mighty 
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Lord, possessor of heaven and earth, according as thy Divinity 
knoweth deal with thy servant.” And he continued in prayer 
to God a long time. When he arose from his prayer and 
crossed himself, he turned to his right hand and saw a brook 
filled with water, clear and cool and sweet. And when he 
saw it, he thought it was an illusion. And he came and prayed 
by it no little time. But the waters did not remove from 
their place, so he knew that this thing was from God to him; 
and it remained for his use until the day the cell was opened. 

His clothing was patched with straw from the wild grain 
of the second year, which grew before him in the enclosure, 
and upon it he coiled a hard rope (p. 539). With this cloth- 
ing he was clothed seven years; then he made him a cloak of 
goat leather. 

Thus evil was put to confusion with all its retinue, and the 
Messiah was glorified by his faithful servant. 

May our Lord be adored for his lovingkindness! He did 
not leave his Athlete in this contest, but speedily sent him 
consolation and comfort. For there appeared to him, atter 
that commotion and clamor and strife, a beautiful man who 
was covered with a white stole, who came and stood in front 
of the window of the sacred treasury and folded his hands 
behind him. And he bowed and raised himself up many times. 
And when he had finished his prayer, he went to the eastern 
wall, and spreading out his hands to heaven, prayed a con- 
siderable time, then disappeared. From him, therefore, the 
Blessed One learned this custom, by which he bowed and stood 
up. For he knew and understood that that was the care of 
our Lord. 

Now again after this there appeared to him beautiful boys 
who were clothed in white and bearing wax-candles lighted 
and golden crosses. They stood by the wall and just before 
the window of the sacred treasury, and sang praises, saying, 
“Blessed is the Lord who chose the elect in a strong city.” 
And many times was heard there the voice of worship and 
of praise and of adoration, 50 that many of the people of the 
village, they who were passing the night in the threshing-floors 
and were rising early to go to work, heard the sound, and 
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at midnight, and one of them drew his sword und rushed vio- 
lently against him. The other two raised their spears against 
him, which were bound with iron. But as that first one ran 
violently on and came, suddenly our Lord smote him upon his 
face and dimmed his eyes, and he swayed like a reed, And 
he was paralyzed and dropped down, his sword falling from 
his hands. Then, his mouth closed, he stood up there in that 
place, unable to move to either side. His companions, too, 
likewise continued, speechless, upon their spears, with their 
mouths closed. And at dawn they were standing, and so stood 
all day in extreme misery, bowed before him. When it was 
evening the Blessed One spoke with them and said to them, 
“Whence come ye? And what seek ye?” Thereupon two of 
them in great agony said to him, “We came as robbers, and 
descended that we might kill thee.” One, indeed, could not 
open his mouth, but with closed mouth thus he remained. 
Thereupon the Holy One cried out (for them) three times, and 
at once they could uproot their legs from the ground. Then 
he said to them, “Go away, and do not again harm any one, 
lest ye suffer worse than this.” 

Now after those days: of his imprisonment, when the year 
and a half was fulfilled, the Holy Mar Bas came, and a con- 
siderable crowd collected. And they opened the door and 
gave him the eucharist. (p.541) That very day our Lord ex- 
hibited lovingkindness and shewed a marvellous sign, ‘They 
opened the mortar into which had been put the lentils which 
the Holy Mar Bas left for him, and they found it full, just as 
they had left it, and they wondered and were astonished. Then 
the elders and deacons arose, and gave a present from it to 
all the people, from three o'clock even until nine, and it was 
not exhausted. Then there went up also widows of the city, 
and received their skirts full and went down, and still it re- 
mained just as it was. And also at this Mar Bas greatly 
wondered. Every one else wondered at it, too, for this was 
a marvellous thing. 

After these things he set up a stone, that he might stand 
upon it, that had four bases! and was two cubits high. 

Mar Bas, however, excused himself from further visiting and 
entered and dwelt in his convent, and our Lord gave prosperity 
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in his hands, and he built an excellent monastery in which 
our Lord took pleasure. 

Atter these things the Saint’s fame began to be talked about 
in the world, and men began to flock to him from everywhere. 
For he stood upon that stone five years. And his fame began 
to spread abroad to all quarters, and men resorted to him 
from every place, And after the five years which he stood 
upon the stone, his brother Mar Shemshi fell asleep in good 
renown and works of righteousness. This thing also our Lord 
revealed to him, and did not hide from him concerning his 
departure. For, three days (p. 542) before, he called three 
elders, chiefs of the city, Marenes and Demetrianus and Maris, 
and said to them, “Before the door of this cell is opened, 
Mar Shemshi my brother will depart this life. But make a 
shrine and put him in it, and take heed that no one take him 
from you.” For he saw thus: a certain tree which was loaded 
with much fruit and beautiful in its appearance, with its top- 
branches adorned and leafy and full of fruit, and its leaves 
pleasant to see, and to behold they were very delightful. And 
there was a certain branch in it which was shooting out from 
jt. And there came a certain man of good appearance, whose 
aspect was very wonderful, and led with him four men who 
carried axes in their hands, and he eaid to them, “Cut down 
this branch from this tree, for it greatly hinders it, and keeps 
it from bearing much fruit.” And Jo, still another man ap- 
peared, who stood by it, who also on his part was adorned 
in his apparel and comely in his visage, and this man said. 
“Let us make another companion for it’ But he answered 
and said to him, *.A companion is not needed for it, for it is 
sufficient by itself both for those outside and for those inside.” 
And when the branch was taken from the tree, the man com- 
manded those four men and said to them, “Dig now, and go 
deep, and let the root of this tree be placed upon the rock, 
and fill up, going up even to its topmost branches, and let it 
be made very firm that it may not be shaken. For much 1s 
the fruit it will bear, (p. 543) and strong winds and billows 
and violent tempests will strike it” And as they digged deep 
and placed it, firmly setting its root, it put forth new shoots, 
and branching threw out limbs to all quarters, and bore much 
fruit, a hundredfold over that it had formerly borne. And 
beneath the root of that tree there sprang UP suddenly a 
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fountain of mighty waters, and covered the mountains and hills, 
and it shot up and sprang up to the four quarters, And lo, 
again, suddenly there appeared much animal life, and birds 
innumerable, of every species and every form, great and small, 
from all quarters resorting and coming, eating of the fruit of 
that tree and drinking from the fountain. And in proportion 
as they ate and drank from it, the fruit of the tree increased 
and abounded, and the fountain also was mighty and strong- 
gushing. The tree was Mar Simeon, and the branch which 
was cut from it Mar Shemshi his brother. When the days 
of his brother were finished, he departed from the world, just. 
as he had said in those days of the retirement in the cell, 
When the day came and the door of the mandra of the 
saint was opened, God stirred up all mankind, as though a 
heavenly command from on high were upon all the world, and 
creation was moved that it should come: for there was no 
limit or reckoning to it, and the mountains were covered and 
the highways were filled. And no one could see any other 
thing except that human throng; it was not possible to know 
whe were halting, nor who were setting out. His fame spread 
to the four quarters of creation, and it increased and became 
known unto the King of the West. (p. 544) And again, his 
fame was heard also even by the King of the Fast. Our Lord 
began to do and show by his hand wonderful miracles and 
marvellous wonders. And the gift of healing was given him 
from God, the story of which is too great for the mouth of 
mortal man. And was fulfilled the word of the apostle who 
snid, “The gift of God is greater than we can tell.” For what 
mouth of mortal man can venture to tell it; or what witness 
be found to record it, or what intellizente so sound as to be 
able to count or compute it; what benefits were from God by 
the hand of the Blessed Mar Simeon to all mankind? For 
how many afar off were brought near! And how many were 
wandering astray and by his word were turned from error to 
ai knowledge of truth! How many thousands and tens of 
thousands who heard his commands were brought home and 
submitted themselves to the yoke of Christ! For who is he 
will count or reckon the thousands and the tens of thousands 
innumerable, who while savage came to the sight of him, and 
to his word and to his teaching divine, and joyfully surrendered 
_themselyes to the fear of Christ, and became workers and ser- 
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vants of the Truth! For the fame of his benefnctions spread, 
which our Lord did by his hand, from end to end of creation. 
And that was fulfilled which the Prophet said,! “Their glad 
message is gone out in all the earth and their words to the 
ends of the world.” 

For letters of kings poured in, and by the hand of messengers 
in writings, petition and request with captains of their hosts 
they were sending to his righteousness, (p. 545) And they 
besought from his holiness that he would bless them and pray 
for their kingdom, and the rulers who were under their power, 
and that he would command them all whatever he pleased. 

_For joyfully without refusal they received his word, and in 
the beginning of their letters, “father and teacher who from 
God is given to us,” they addressed him. And they implored 
him that freely he would command concerning everything. But 
whatever praised and glorified God and was for their soul's 
welfare and of help to the poor and establishing their king- 
dom, he counselled and advised them. 

But those kings, with the princes who were under the authority 
of their kingdom, joyfully received the answer of the letters 
of the Blessed One, and quickly did all that he commanded 
as his pleasure, And they praised God concerning the reports, 
news, and good things which they heard. And was fulfilled 
concerning him, the holy saint, that which our Lord said in 
his Gospel, “Blessed is the servant on account of whom the 
name of his Lord is praised.” For by his diligence and his 
toil he was the cause of advantage to himself and to many, 
and the name of God was praised on his account and for his 
sake, from the rising of the sun unto tts gomg down. 

How many thousands and myriads who were even uncon- 
scious that there is » God, through the saint came to know 
God their Creator and became his worshippers and adorers! 
Again, how many unclean were sanctified, and how many 
(p- 546) licentions became chaste at sight of him! How many, 
also, who were not persuaded in the fear of our Lord, who 
came to hear him from distant places, when they saw his 
beautiful person and his discipline and never-ending toil, de- 
spised and left the transitory world with all that is in it, and 
became disciples of the word of truth, and many of them 
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were vessels of honor! Again, how many harlots came there 
and from afar saw him, the Holy One, and renounced and left 
their places and the cities in which they had lived, and sur- 
rendered themselves to the Christ, and entering dwelt in con- 
vents and became vessels of honor, and with their tears they 
served their Lord and blotted out the list of their debts! 
How many distant Arabs who did not even know what bread 
is, but whose subsistance was the flesh of animals, when they 
came and saw the Blessed One, became disciples and were 
Christians and renounced the images of their fathers and served 
God! How many barbarians and Armenians and Aurtians and 
pagans of every, tongue came continually, and every single day 
crowd upon crowd received baptism and confessed the living 
God! And there was no end to the Arabs and their kings 
and chiefs who there received baptism and believed on God 
and confessed the Messiah, and at the word of the Blessed 
One also built churches among their tents! How many oppressed 
were released by his word from their oppressors! How many 
(p. 547) bills of debt were torn up by his effort! How many 
maltreated were relieved from those who led them in bonds! 
How many slaves, too, were manumitted, and their documents 
torn up before the Holy One! How many orphans and widows 
were sustained and supported (after our Lord) by the stand- 
ing of the Blessed One! His Lord did these things by his 
hands. He also magnified the priests of God sedulously, and 
the regulations and laws of the church were established by 
his care. He also gave command regarding usury, that one 
half of the usury on everything should be taken; and every 
person in joy received his command, 20 that there were many 
who remitted the whole of it and did not exact usury after 
he had commanded. 

Now concerning the healing which our Lord gave through 
his hands, and how much deliverance and benefit came to 
men through his prayer, and to how many afflicted livas which 
had been crushed and tortured by smitings of various sorts 
from the workings of the Devil, by the hands of the Blessed 
Mar Simeon God was pleased to give alleviation and free them 
from the servitude of the Fiend, this for the mouth of mortals 
is too great to speak about, How Many thousands and tens 
of thousands of afflicted, to whom our Lord gave help and 
deliverance, went away rejoicing from the presence of the 
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Blessed One, praising God. And that was fulfilled concerning 
the Blessed One, (p. 548) which our Lord said, “Those who 
believe in me, the works which I do shall they do, and greater 
than those.” For what mouth would dare to tell or count or 
reckon the benefits even of one year which were conferred in 
the mandra of the Blessed One, to say nothing of fifty years! 
How many lepers were purified there! How many blind were 
led when they came, but, after our Lord had permitted them 
to see the light, went away praising God! How many hunch- 
backed, too, were straightened out by his prayers! Again, 
how many paralytics were conveyed there like luggage, and 
“some of them, also, on litters, who were even unable to move, 
and our Lord by his prayer gave them help and deliverance, 
and they went out from his presence healed, running and re- 
joicing and carrying their couches and praising God who had 
magnified his lovingkindness to them! But because your mind 
is very eager to hear the exploits of holy men, and your atten- 
tion desirous to learn what was done from God through his 
servants, and how much, too, he exalted and honored those 
who loved him, as much as our mind can, we will narrate a 
few things out of the many. For who is it measures the great 
abyss or counts the sand which is on the sea-shore, but God 
who made them? ‘Thus, algo, the treasures of the faithful and 
the exploits of the blessed ones there is no one who knows, 
except God their Creator. 

The beginning, then, of the monastic life of the samt (p. 549) 
in the mandra was thus. He stood on a stone in the north- 
west corner of the mandra. Every year, during the holy days 
of the Lenten fast, he remained shut up in the mandra with- 
out food and drink until the day of the passover, being tempted 
by the evil Enemy of mankind, who envies the grace of the 
good and is the enemy of righteousness. He appeared to him 
in various forms, in a variety of moulds, like vipers and other 
serpents, just as he had appeared to him in the cave when 
he went out from the monastery; and they coiled themselves 
on his body with many threatenings, breathing fire, in order 
to turn him away from confidence in his Creator. But he 
stood in his integrity, and did not remove his eyes from heaven, 
And in the fast of the forty days Satan appeared to him in 
the form of a lion, and of-a dragon which coiled itself all 
about his body and stung him on his foot, He had no power 
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over him, it was only that his Creator would show him that 
he had a human body. And in all this contest and war he 
was not brought down from his integrity, but Satan continued 
in his discomfiture and cried out, and howled with the rest 
of his hosts, and said, “Woe to us! Because the shame which 
we received from Job is renewed to us in Simeon who is 
from Sis!” Many times this happened, yet he did not turn 
around, but stood in prayer uninterruptedly, And every year, 
every fast of the forty days, food such as is suitable for men 
did not (p, 550) come to his mouth. And many whom they 
brought with severe afflictions were healed by his prayers. 

A certain monk, a paralytic, whose shanks were cleaving to 
his thighs, came to him, as they carried him, and they laid 
him down before the Saint. And with eyes lifted toward 
heaven, and standing in prayer, he besought the Lord in his 
behalf. Thereupon his legs were suddenly straightened, and 
he stood up and leaped before him like a hart, shouting with 
a loud yoice, with the rest of the many people who were there, 
praising and blessing God, who had strengthened his weak 
limbs. 

And after a while many people in the village of Telneshe 
were struck with sicknesses of severe tumors, so that many 
of them passed away from earth with the tumor-disease. Then 
all of them assembled and went up to the Blessed One and 
entreated him to offer petition on their behalf to God, that 
they might be delivered from the severe sicknesses which were 
sent upon them. Now as he stood in prayer, a certain stone 
eucharistic chalice was placed in the window which was be- 
fore him. And as all of the assembly of the people stood, 
and petitioned and prayed him in behalf of their sicknesses, 
he lifted his eyes to heaven and prayed. And as he offered 
his prayer, suddenly that cup was filled with water, and over- 
flowed on all sides upon the ground. And all the people ran, 
and rubbed themselves with the water, and immediately they 
were cured of the sickness of their tumors, 

(p. 651) Again, a certain great man from the order of the 
nobles, who was an inhabitant of the West, who had heard 
the fame of the Blessed One, was lying ill of severe sickness, 
of a flux of blood of years’ duration, so that on account of it 
he also endured severe trials, sueh that he was unable to put 
clothes on his body, because of the flux of his blood. This 
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was a secret, however, not revealed to any one, on account 
of his noble extraction. But he came to the Blessed One 
and besought him that from the hard trial which was upon 
him he might be delivered by his prayers. So he prayed for 
him to God, and the afflicted was delivered from his sickness. 
And he went to his house, exulting and praising God on 
account of the healing which had been given him by the 
prayers of the man of God. 

And a certain woman who was led by an evil spirit and was 
in grievous torment and had not one quiet hour from the 
plague, but was rent by the devil, so that blood flowed from 
her mouth, she too came to the mandra of the Holy One. 
And when the many people saw her, they made a request of 
the Holy One in her behalf that he should petition God for 
her that she might be cured of her severe affliction. And 
he prayed to God and besought in her behalf. Then he 
dispatched a certain man of those who stood before him and 
sent word to the devil who was speaking by the mouth of 
that woman, “In the name of our Lord Jesus Christ I com- 
mand thee to be still and not talk.” (p. 552) In that very 
hour the unclean spirit departed from her, and she was healed 
of her devil. 

Again, a certain great man, governor of a certain city of 
the land of Palestine, who was a heathen, had his head bent 
and his neck placed on his breast so that he could not lift 
his head up. But he came to the man of God, borne by two 
on a litter. And they presented request that he would ask 
mercy from God upon him, while he informed him that many 
physicians had given him up, and he had spent much money 
on account of his sickness with sorcerers and magicians, yet 
was not one whit better of his disease, And he cried out 
and said before him, as he clasped his feet and supplicated 
him, “From thee I will not depart, and from the door of thy 
God I will not remove, and my hands from thy feet I will 
not lift, and the prayer thou dost offer to God I will not 
allow thee, until thou dost place thy hands upon my head.” 
And while he was thus speaking, he did not allow the man 
of God to pray. But the blessed saint answered him, saying, 
“l am a sinful man and least of all men, and my hands 
are not like those of all the rest of the bishops and monks 
which they placed upon thee. (p. 553) And one thing I say 
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to thee, that for a man to heal a man without the will of 
God is impossible. But I will commit thee to the hands of 
the living God, he who made the world in his mercy and his 
grace, he who can heal thee from the terrible affliction which 
thou hast.” Thereupon he left off holding the feet of the Saint.. 
Now it was his custom that at the time when he finished 
his prayer he knocked with his foot upon the little bench! 
which was placed against the rock on which he was stand- 
ing. So when he reached the time for the ending of prayer, 
immediately he struck with his foot, and all of those who had 
been kneeling before him during the prayer started and stood 
up. And at once the afflicted one stood up healed from his 
sickness, his head lifted up from his breast, and he praised 
God with all the rest of the people who were there, because 
of the benefit and the healing which he had received. Mauch 
gold for the sake of his healing he offered to the man of God. 
But the Blessed One replied to him, saying, “I have no need 
of gold or silver. But I ask for thee that the light of truth 
may lighten thee through holy baptism for the forsaking of 
thy sins, and that thou shouldst free thy slaves who carried 
thee, that by their freedom thou mayst free thyself from 
Satan.” When he heard the words of the Blessed One, every- 
thing that he commanded him he did, then went home in 
peace and in health, as he praised God, because by the hand 
of his holy servant he was healed from his affliction, 

(p. 554) And after a long time there was a lack of rain 
in the land of the east and in this land, such that the earth 
on account of the drought was near to fail to produce seed. 
And many people assembled from the east with the inhabitants 
of the mountain, and came with a request to the man of God, 
beseeching him and supplicating him that he would ask his 
God concerning this thing, that he should have compassion, 
and give hope to creation. He answered them, saying, “Turn 
to God and bring an offering to the Lord your God; turn 
away from evil and do good; then, turning, immediately he 
will have mercy upon you.” So they did as he commanded 
them; whereupon the clouds poured forth rain and filled their 
cisterns as usual. And the reaper filled his hand, and the 
poor ate and were satisfied, and they praised and blessed God 
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their nourisher. Then the man of God made a vow between 
himself and his God, saying, “Because thou hast received my 
prayer, which in behalf of the poor and needy I brought to 
thee, I will appoint a memorial day and will present an offer- 
ing to thee my Lord.” Now it happened that on the first 
memorial day which he celebrated, people were gathered to- 
gether without number, so that the mountains were covered 
with them, And there came seven tormented children who 
had been paralytics from their mothers’ wombs, and they laid 
them down before him. He gazed on them, and lifting his 
eyes to heaven prayed, and committed them to the hands of 
God their Creator. And immediately their limbs became strong, 
and standing up they leaped for joy before him. (p. 555) Then 
all the people who were assembled together there offered praise 
to God, who had given power such as this to men. 

Again, there came to him a certain rich man from Sheba, 
who had an illness severe and serious. For a grievous disease 
had besieged him in his brain for many years. He had in- 
curred great expense for physicians; yet no one had helped 
him at all, but the affliction was all the more severe. Four 
spikes were fixed for him in the wall, and he sat between 
them and knocked and buffeted his head against this side 
and that. And when he learned about the saint from the 
merchants who went down to that place, he gave up and left 
all that he possessed, that only he might get help for himself. 
And he took with him five of his servants and five steeds, 
and furnished himself with food, and set out to come to the 
Saint. But God, who saw his faith, wrought a great miracle 
in his case. For they were people who knew not the way, 
and the country was difficult desert; but thus they narrated, 
that, as though some one were leading their camels, so they 
came on without either losing the way or even becoming con- 
fused. And no man from the Arab marauding bands harmed 
them, neither did wild beasts injure them, although lions 
abounded in all that region. And the disease, after he set 
out to come, on each succeeding day grew better. And more 
than all of these things, so they told us, those provisions 
(p. 556) which they had laid in did not lack anything but 
thus remained as they were when they set out with them, 
although they were living upon them until they rested at the 
mandra of the saint, for a full year. And when he entered 
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he cast himself before the Holy One, and made known every- 
thing just as it was, and how many pains and afflictions he 
had borne, lo, these many years, He commanded, and they 
brought water, and when he had prayed and blessed it, he 
commanded him in the name of Christ, and he drank of it; 
then he threw some on his head, and as soon as this water 
touched him, his disease fled from him, and he never felt it 
again, and all his body was relieved and quieted. Then he praised 
and blessed God and, receiving baptism, became a Christian. 
And finally, also, he departed this world with a great testimony. 

Again, there came to him a chorepiscopus from the Persians, 
whom one of the Persian kings had sent. For he (the king) 
had an only son whom Satan had smitten so that he was 
paralyzed, and had been laid wpon a bed fifteen years. Un- 
less some one turned him over on his side, he did not move. 
He had given great wealth to the Magians and to the Sor- 
cerers, but they did not help him at all. When he learned 
about the saint, he persuaded this same chorepiscopus and 
sent him, that he might beseech of the holy and pious one 
that he would pray for his son. He sent by him two silk 
hangings, very costly, ornamented with golden crosses all over 
them. And when he came and told the saint about the 
affliction of the boy, and then also (p. 557) showed those 
hangings, he said to him, “Take them with thee in the name 
of our Lord Jesus Christ as they are tied up, and go in 
peace. And when thou hast arrived at the boundary of the 
city, descend from thy ass, and take them in thy arms, and 
give no answer to any one. But enter carefully, and put 
them upon the breast of the boy and say to him, “The sinner 
Simeon saith in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, ‘Stand 
up.” And he went and did just as be commanded him, and 
the moment he placed them upon his heart and said to him 
as it had been commanded him, his disease departed from 
him and he sprang to his feet cured. And he rejoiced, and 
praised and glorified God. And he became a Christian and 
received baptism, he and his mother and his sister. And 
after a little while he came and was blessed by Mar Simeon, 
confessing the goodness which our Lord had shown to him; 
then he went away to his land in peace, 

Another time there came to the Saint a certain governor 
from Armenia, son of the ruler of all that land, who was 
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highly esteemed by the king, to whom also the king had 
Sometime given purple garments. He was suddenly attacked 
with partial paralysis, and his whole right side was withered, 
and his mouth was twisted, and his eye was fixed; and he 
had been bedridden for many years with many pains, without 
bemg able to turn from one side to the other. And besides, 
neither did he eat anything, except a spoonful of liquid with 
great distress. Then when the fame of the saint reached 
them, (p. 558) they put him in a litter, and took him up that 
they might bring him. Many people came with him, armed, 
horsemen, and servants with much baggage, Besides, there 
also came with him three elders and five deacons, with letters 
from the bishops of all that country, who had written to Mar 
Simeon a request that he would pray over him, For they 
loved him much, because he was a lovable youth, and his 
father was a believer and one who honored the Christians. 
When they had brought him in and placed him before the 
Reverend Sir, and the letters from the bishops had also been 
read, he sighed and raised his eyes towards heaven and pro- 
nounced a prayer over him with all the people. Having 
finished the prayer, he commanded and they brought water, 
which he blessed; then at his word they cast some of it upon 
him, and he cried and said to him, “In the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, sit up.” And at once he turned himself and 
sat up, and his reason returned, and he knew where he was. 
The saint said to him, “Tuke some of this water in the name 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, and do thou drink some of it with 
thy own hands, and put some on thy face and upon all thy 
body.” And he took and drank and put some upon all his 
body. He said to him, “In the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, stand up.” And he sprang up cured. Then he ran 
back and forth in the mandra praising and blessing God, 
and he, too, a man who had been unable to turn over in his 
bed. He stayed there (p. 559) one week standing in prayer; 
and he manumitted three slaves. Then he entered Antioch, 
and came and prayed and received a blessing, and went away 
to his land in peace and in tranquillity, praising and blessing 
God and all his worshippers. 

Again, there came some Easterners from a land so distant 
they were a year and a month in reaching the mandra, as 
they informed the saint, four men who were full of leprosy, 
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and three who were possessed of evil spirits. And when they 
entered, they cast themselves before him and told him of their 
affliction and the remoteness of their home. And they even 
opened their purses, and showed in the sight of the people, 
and said, “These are the provisions with which we furnished 
ourselves at home and set out. Today, lo, it is thirteen 
months that we have journeyed, and neither have we lost the 
way nor been in trouble.” And when the Saint heard their 
words, he said to them, “That God who guarded the way 
before you, He also will grant that thing for the sake of 
which you have suffered.” Then at his command they brought 
water, and he blessed it and said to them, “Take this in the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ, in the hope of whom ye came, 
and drink some of it, all of you, and also cast some all over 
your body.” They did as he commanded them; when imme- 
diately their diseases vanished, and they were cleansed and 
recovered of their illnesses. And they praised and blessed 
God, and renouncing their superstitions they received baptism 
and became Christians. ‘Then they departed rejoicing and 
adoring our Lord. 

(p. 560) Again, there came there from inner Anazit, which 
is on the border of Armenia and Persia, in the days of Dio- 
nysius the military officer, a youth who had a severe and ob- 
stinate affliction. For suddenly a pain seized him in his head, 
his face swelled, and his sight was taken away, while his 
whole body became limp and weak, and the mucus which 
came from his nose and eyes had an extremely offensive odor. 
When his father heard the report about the Blessed One, he 
sent his son to Dionysius the military commander, and wrote 
asking him to use his influence with the Reverend Sir for his 
sake; he also sent heavy gifts by his hand. And Dionysius 
bimself sent with him Dalmatius his sister's son. When they 
arrived and entered, they cast him before the Blessed One 
and told him whence he was, and about his affliction, how 
severe it was. He commanded, and they loosened the band- 
ages with which his head and face were wrapped about. Then 
he cried out to him and said, “Stand up, in the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” And immediately he sprang to his feet. 
Then he continuing said to him, “Go, in the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and take for thyself in thy hands some of 
this water, and cast it upon thy face and all over thy body.” 
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And the very moment that the water touched him in the 
name of our Lord, his affliction vanished from him and he 
was recovered and competely restored. And he came in and 
went out, and was with the Saint three days; then he went 
home, well and praising God. And when Dionysius the com- 
mander heard of it, he was amazed and marvelled and was 
confirmed in the Faith. 

(p. 561) Neither in the case of Dionysius himself was the 
kindness small which was performed in him by God, by the 
hand of the Saint. For when he came to Antioch, he received 
letters from the Emperor that he should go down with an 
embassy to the Persians. Then suddenly Satan smote him 
on his face, so that his mouth was distorted and his whole 
face drawn to one side. The physicians came and gave him 
roots and salves, but he was not benefited at all. Then he 
came to the Saint, in distress, and said to him, “I have re- 
ceived letters from the Emperor that I should go down to 
the Persians. And lo, suddenly, what has happened to me! 
But I beseech thee, pray for me.” And he gave command, 
and they brought water, and he prayed and blessed it and 
said to him, “In the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, take it 
in thy hand and throw some on thy face and on thy head.” 
And when he threw it as he commanded him, his face was 
restored, and his mouth, as though it had never been injured. 
And he burst out into exultation and blessed and praised 
God. The Saint said to him, “Go, and may the Lord God 
prosper thee on this journey, and thou do all which thou 
seekest, and go down in peace and come again in safety.” 
The Lord prospered his way, and he was received magnifi- 
cently and accomplished what he sought, and when he went 
up with pomp and honor, he came and prostrated himself 
before the Saint and received a blessing from him. And all 
the days of his life, whatever the Saint commanded him in 
behalf of the poor or about any matter, he gladly accepted, 
did obeisance, and performed his command. 

(p. 562) Another time there came to him a certain eider 
from the region of Samosata, about seven days’ journey. He 
told him about the fountain of his town, which watered all 
the fields of their town, and from which, after our Lord, 
was their supply for living. It suddenly failed and went dry, 
and they were troubled with thirst and for food. And they 
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had sought workmen, who had digged and delyed, and ex- 
pended much money upon it, but they could not find a drop 
of water in it. And when the elder came and told him this 
thing, the Saint said to him, “I have confidence in the Lord 
Jesus, that even while you are going out of this mandra our 
Lord will permit it to come to its normal condition. But go 
keep vigil and celebrate mass and make it known to our 
Lord." Then that presbyter noted down the time in which 
the Blessed One said it to him. And he went and found that 
the fountain had begun to flow and was gushing out and 
watering all those fields twofold more than it ever had, Then 
he took out the memorandum which he had made, and it was 
found that at the very time the saint was blessing the elder 
the fountain had burst forth in its usual condition. The elder 
then led out all his constituency, and they came and held 
divine service before the saint three days; then went back 
praising and blessing God. 

Again, another elder from the region of Dalok: a certain 
mountain was near their village, about two miles off, and it 
kept creeping nearer little by little until it touched the border 
of the village. And from under it was heard the sound of 
waters, mighty as the abyss, (p. 563) and from their fear all 
the inhabitants of the village had forsaken it and fied. It 
was fearful, because they saw the mountain creeping and 
coming to bury them. And when they saw that calamity was 
fated for them, and there was no help anywhere, the pres- 
byter arose and brought his whole village, from the greatest 
even to the smallest, and came to the blessed Mar Simeon, 
When they entered, they all cast themselves down before him 
and told him the whole matter. He said to them, “In the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ, take three stones, and make 
three crosses upon them, and go fix them before it, and there 
keep vigil three days and celebrate the mass. And I have 
confidence in the Lord that it will not come any nearer.” 
And our Lord did there a great sign. For they went and 
did as he had commanded them, and on the third day of a 
sudden was heard from beneath the mountain the sound of 
a mighty crash like thunder, and the mountain sank away. 
And there went up from beneath it many waters and covered 
all that land. Then our Lord dried them up, and after three 
days the water was all swallowed up, and no damage was 
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done. The mountain had become level with the earth, and 
was like a plain. They sowed it that year with vetches, and 
got from it two hundred cors.t They carried loads of them 
on camels and beasts of burden, and divided among the 
monks and poor, while they confessed before everyone the 
kindness which had been wrought for them. 

(p. 564) Again: another elder from the region of Mar‘ash, 
whom some business called to go to another Village. As he 
went on the way in the mountain with two brothers of his, 
and rode on an ass, lo, eleven Foats, such as are called 
mountain-goats, came to pass before him. And from a distance 
he cried out, to make a test, saying to them: “By the prayer 
of Mar Simeon, be ye bound, that ye may not pass until [ 
eome to you.” And they all collected and stood quiet until 
he came to them, And he dismounted from the ass and 
caught two or three of them, and put his hand upon their 
backs and stroked them, and they stood still, And he was 
astonished and marvelled. Then after a little while he said 
to them: “By the prayer of the holy Mar Simeon, cross over 
and go your way;” and therenpon they left him. Then he from 
fear and distress on account of what he had done felt some- 
thing seize lis heart and choke him. And he did not even 
enter his village but went back to the Saint, with a color 
like death, and entering fell down before him, and told all. 
these things publicly, how the thing happened, with tears. 
Then when the Saint heard it, he said, “Lo, the beasts obey 
the word of God, but men resist his will.” To the elder he 
said, “Take some of this water and throw it upon thy face 
and upon thy breast, in the name of Christ, and go fast three 
days and celebrate mass to God; and do not tempt the spirit 
of God, lest wrath come upon thee.” Then he went away 
restored from his afiliction. 

(p. 565) Again, one time a fierce lion was seen on Mt. 
Ukkama (*Black Mountain") where a lion had never been 
seen before, and it devoured many people and made bitter 
havoc among men. For it ate and wounded many people 
without number, and travel was hindered. For no one dared 
to go outside the door of his house, nor go out to work, nor 
go on a journey, from fear. For in one day it was seen in 
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many places. And the report of it spread into the cities, 
and the prefects also heard it. And they sent out many 
hunters, while the soldiers and Isaurians furnished spears and 
swords, but no one did him any harm, For he made light 
of many, and at his roaring a multitude of people trembled in 
fright. Now when a long time had elapsed, and he did not 
cease to slaughter many, numerous people assembled from 
the north and came and told the Saint, saying to him, “He 
enters among flocks and herds, but leaves the cattle and eats 
men.” And when the holy master learned about his depre- 
dations and how many people he had destroyed, he said, “I 
have confidence in the Lord Jesus Christ that he will never 
harm the shape of man again. But take in the name of 
Christ some of this knana and of this ointment, and wherever 
you see him, whether crouching or standing, make the sign of 
the cross on all sides of him. And lo, the Angel of the Lord 
will paralyze him.” And our Lord showed his mercy mani- 
festly. For while those men who had told him were going 
on their journey, he happened to be crouching (p. 566) before 
them. When he saw them, he sprang up as was his wont; 
and they on their part trembled ss they saw him and were 
affrighted. But us he made ready to spring upon them, he 
swayed and tottered and sank down. Then sgain he arose, 
and again fell. Thereupon they perceived that he was smitten 
of the Lord, and one of them took a spear and approaching 
struck him in his heart and killed him. Then they skinned 
him, and came to the mandra of the blessed master, who for 
this thing also greatly praised and blessed our Lord. For 
the depredation had been severe and grievous. 

Again after these things they brought to the Saint a certain 
elder from the north, who was prostrated with a severe and 
bitter afiliction, For while he was sitting reading the scrip- 
ture in the court of the church, on a sudden he saw that 
something was passing before him in the likeness of a mist; 
and the Evil One, the enemy of mankind, smote him upon 
his face, and threw him down upon the ground. And his 
sight left him, his reason fled, he became rigid like wood, 
all his limbs became impotent, and he could not speak. And 
they came in and found him stretched out like one dead, 
They picked him up and put him on a bed, and he was in 
that affliction nine years, while he uttered not a word, nor 
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knew any one. Neither could he turn over, unless some one 
turned him. When they heard about the Saint, they took 
him up to bring him on the couch to Mar Simeon. And 
when they arrived at Shih, a village which was distant from 
Telneshé three miles, they spent the night there, they who 
were carrying him, because of the great toil and from the 
weariness (p. 567) of the way, that they might rise early and 
go up to the Saint. But God who saw the faith and work 
of those who brought him, and the affliction and trouble of 
the elder, which had lasted all this long time, did not 
withhold from him the gift of mercy but performed loving- 
kindness with him openly. For as the Saint was standing 
praying, it was revealed to him by the spirit of God about 
the distress of the afflicted presbyter, and in what manner 
and by whose agency the disease had come upon him. So 
at midnight he summoned one of his attendants and said to 
him, “Take a little water in a vessel, and arise, go down to 
Shih. And in the court of the church thou wilt find a cer- 
tain elder who is a paralytic, wasted, and bedridden. Throw 
some of this water on him and say to him: The sinner 
Simeon says, ‘In the name of our Lord Jesus. Christ leave 
thy couch in the church, and arise, walk, and come on thy 
feet. Long enough others have carried thee, henceforth the 
grace of thy Lord’ will strengthen thee.’” Then the attendant 
went down and found in the church, as he had said to him, 
that he was lying on his couch as though dead, in that great 
anguish. And as they saw the attendant, many people gathered 
about him, and in their presence he threw the water upon 
him, and as Mar Simeon had commanded him he said to him, 
“Mar Simeon the Blessed saith, ‘Arise in the name of Christ, 
and walk thou on thy feet and come to me.’” And as soon 
as the water touched him, with the blessing by the mouth 
of the servant of God Mar Simeon, his diseases fled from 
him, he was recovered (p. 568) of his distress, arid he came to 
his senses and saw the light,’ and recovered his strength, and 
all his members grew strong and vigorous. He leapt to his 
feet from his couch, entirely well, and entering prayed in the 
church, praising and blessing God, who had shown such grace 
manifestly through the Saint. Then he went up afoot, accom- 
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panied by many people who blessed and praised God for the 
manifest miracle which their eyes had seen. For they saw 
him who had been bedridden, like an empty vessel which is 
useless, that as soon as the water touched him with the bles- 
sing of the mouth of the Holy One, he sprang up from his 
couch as though no injury or disease had ever touched him 
m his life, And when he went up and entered the mandra 
and prostrated himself before the Blessed One, he said to him, 
“Arise and fear not. For even if Satan hath sought to distress 
thee through his agents and the servants of his will, yet the 
mercies of God have been manifested upon thee, and he hath 
shown thee lovingkindness. And as for those through whom 
came upon thee the trouble, lo, thou art about to find them 
in afiliction and distress, and they will beseech of thea and 
implore thee to forgive them. As God hath had mercy upon, 
thee, so also do thon forgive the folly of those who wronged. 
thee. Take a little hndna and water, and anoint them, and 
God will have mercy upon them." Then the elder went, 
meanwhile rejoicing and praising and blessing our Lord, he 
and his companions, and found those his enemies in anguish 
and great trouble, as the Saint had said to him. But (p. 569) 
when he threw the water on them and anointed them with 
the hndéna, our Lord willed it, and they recovered, Then they 
arose and came to the Saint's mandra, and before him in a 
public manner each one confessed his folly. He commanded 
and warned them, and they too went away recovered, rejoicing 
and praising God, 

Again, there came to him a certain poor man from the 
region of Halab, weeping in distress and grief of heart, When 
he entered, he prostrated himself before the Saint and said 
to him, “Master, I seek thine aid, I hired a field and made 
ao cucumber garden in it, that L might provide from it for 
myself and the orphans whom I have. But when it began 
to grow, some men came by night and rooted up the entire 
field, leaving nothing in it except ten beans.” And he brought 
some of them and threw them down before him. Thereupon 
the Saint said to bim, “Arise and do not be grieved; for the 
savor of death strikes me from this affair. But take some of 
this fnfma and go make three signs of the cross in the name 
of our Lord Jesus Christ in that field. And I have confidence 
in our Lord, that if there remains but three sprouts for thee 
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there, the Lord will bless them, and three times as much as 
you expected will be produced from them. As for those who 
did you this damage, quickly the judgment of God will over- 
take them. Because they dared to treat with contempt the 
longsuffering of God, therefore quickly his justice will lay them 
low. For there are three of them, and they have committed 
great injuries upon churches and monasteries, and caused grief 
to many. (p. 570) Now punishment is coming upon them which 
is incurable, and each punishment is distinctly separate from 
the others.” And after three days a fearful judgment over- 
took them so that their agreement was shattered, they were 
humiliated, and their stiff necks broken. One of them was 
stricken with elephantiasis, until he was thoroughly diseased 
and putrid. Another, again, was swollen suddenly like a wine 
skin, and could not walk. They taok him up to bring him to 
the Blessed One, And because he was unable to sit on an ass, 
as they were supporting him and he was creeping slowly along, 
he stumbled and fell, and his belly burst open, so that he died. 
And that other one, too, was smitten of an eyil spirit, so that 
his mouth was contorted. He gnawed his tongue and arms and 
tore his garments. And bound in chains they brought him 
to the Saint. And after he was a long time in that affiiction, 
they with difficulty persuaded the Blessed One in his behalf. 
Then he prayed for him, and he was restored a little, and came 
to himself and recounted before every one his acts of wicked- 
ness. When the Saint heard it, he said to him, “According 
to your deeds has God requited you, Because of this your 
punishment was without mercy.” 

Concerning visions and revelations which appeared from God 
to the Blessed Mar Simeon, no one is capable of telling about 
them, or speaking of them. He, too, was very careful and 
fearful lest any one should think of him as though he told 
them in ostentation. But to those in whom he had confidence 
from time to time (p. 571) he spoke openly, making it known 
to them that it was not his wish that they should tell them 
to the public while he was living. 

He saw one time a ladder placed on the earth, whose top 
reached the heavens. Three men stood upon it, one at its 
top, one midway of it, and one at its foot, A throne of 
majesty was set, and our Lord Jesus Christ himself sat there, 
while the hosts of heaven stood on his right and on his left. 
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And a voice was heard calling by name that one who stood 
midway and saying to him, “Come up to me, and I will show 
thee.” He went up until he came to him. And again a voice 
was heard which said, “This is Moses the great prophet, who 
received the law from God on Mount Sinai, and by whose 
hands miracles and signs were done. He became great in the 
aight of God and honored of all men, and another prophet 
like him did not arise in Israel after him. Thus also thon, 
if thou doest well and right, shalt be greater than all thy 
contemporaries. And as'I was with Moses, so also will I be 
with thee.”, Then he gave him three keys. And the Blessed 
Mar Simeon turned around and saw that one who stood at 
the foot of the ladder, and said, “Lord, who is this?” And 
he heard a voice which said, “Call him and let him ascend 
and stand where thou art standing, for after thee he shall fill 
thy place.” Then the saint called him three times, and he went 
up and stood where he was standing in the middle of the ladder. 
Again, after these things, as he stood in prayer at noon, 

(p. 572) a vision appeared to him, marvellous and fearful. When 
he saw it he was afraid and trembled, alarmed, and covered 
his face with his cloak from fear. For he saw a chariot of 
fire with horses of flame and wheels of fame and reins of 
flashing rays, and its rug of blazing fire. A man sat upon 
it who came and stood before the saint as he was in the 
chariot, and said to him, “Be not afraid and be not affrighted, 
but be strong and valiant and brave, and of mortal man be 
not afraid, Kut rather above everything have care for the 
poor and the oppressed, and rebuke the oppressors and the 
rich. For lo, the Lord is thy helper, and there is no one who 
will harm or hurt thee. For thy name is written in the book 
of life, and a crown and honor are prepared for thee with all 
the Fathers, and with thy brethren the Apostles. For I am 
Elijah, he who in zeal shut up the heavens, and gave Ahab 
and Jezebel as food to the dogs, and slew the priests of Baal.” 
When he said these things, he departed, mounting to heaven 
on the chariot. But the Blessed One was greatly astounded 
at this vision, while he thought and pondered: “Who are those 
poor about whom command was given? The cripples who go 
about begging? ‘The oppressed? Or those who live in mo- 
nasteries, who for the sake of God left their people and their 
possessions and rest upon the hope of our Lord?” 
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And when he had been many days thinking and pondering 
about this vision, while he stood and prayed there appeared 
to him Mar Elijah (p. 573) a second time in the chariot of 
fire. And he drew near and stood before the saint and answered 
and said to him, “On what account is thy mind disquieted? 
Concerning that which I commanded about the poor? Thou 
shalt care equally therefore for all men, for the poor, and the 
injured and the monks who dwell upon the hope of our Lord. 
Have a care also for the priests, the churches, and the laws 
of God which are established, and see that no man treat with 
contempt or despise the commands of the priest. Deliver the 
oppressed from their oppressors, rescue the burdened from 
those who crush them, and uphold the rights of orphans and 
widows. Be not afraid and do not tremble and do not be 
terrified, neither before kings nor judges. Do not show favoritism 
to the rich. But openly rebuke them, and be not afraid of 
them, because they are not able to harm thee, just as were 
unable to harm me Ahab and Jezebel, when I decreed death 
upon them and gave their bodies as food to the fowls of the 
heaven. Let not thy mind therefore be disturbed, but possess 
thyself in patience and endurance, and do not let bodily af- 
flictions seem irksome to thee.” When Mar Elijah had com- 
manded him again these things, he departed from him in his 
chariot. 

Thereupon the holy Mar Simeon, after these visions and 
commands, was strengthened and encouraged and given re- 
solution and animated; so he added to his former labor ten- 
fold, and made himself a mandra, (p. 574) standing openly day 
and night while every one gazed at him. He deprived himself 
of food, so that not even that small amount he had taken 
would he have allowed himself to take after these visions, had 
they not persuaded him to take from time to time. For as 
he thought of those two men who were for a sign in his vision, 
Moses and Elijah, he said, “Oh that one would teach me and 
show me by what manner of conduct those two men attained 
all this greatness and this excellent glory! By faith? or 
charity? or humility? or chastity? or zeal?” for he was greatly 
perplexed by that vision and by that dignity. Also he con- 
tinually questioned those who were versed in Scripture, that 
he might learn from them about their course of life. Some 
told him that it was in humility, and some told him, in charity, 
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and some told him, in zeal. And it was not wearisome to 
that spiritual wisdom that it should humble itself to inquire 
even of the least, And when he learned from many about 
their courses of life, he began to adopt them for himself, im- 
moderate fasting, standing day and night, continual prayer, 
persistent supplication, godly zeal which burned like a fire in 
him, bodily chastity with purity of his members. For what 
tongue is there that dare attempt the narration concernmg 
this man, who while he was in the flesh exhibited among men 
the deeds and acts of the spirit? (p. 675) For he stood like 
a strong man, and waa valiant like an athlete, and endored 
with fortitude all sufferings, and held in contempt all diseases, 
and lightly esteemed the Evil One and defeated Satan and 
scattered his hosts and put to nought his army, and received 
the crown of victory. For he publicly fastened his feet upon 
a pillar, clothed mysteriously with heavenly power. The fleshly 
body of his feet burst open from standing, but his whole mind 
was kindled for his Lord. The joints of his vertebra were 
dislocated by continued supplication, but he strengthened his 
mind with love of Christ his Helper.' 

He did not mind severe diseases of his body, for his mind 
was kindled towards his Lord all the time, He did not grow 
weary in distresses, and the billows which rolled over him all 
the time did not harm him, because his trust was stayed on 
his God. He was not afraid of his physical afflictions, and 
gave no enjoyment to his body even for one hour. His eyes 
were weak from rigils, but his mind was clear in the vision 
of his Lord, For he chose affliction rather than repose, trouble 
rather than rest, hunger rather than satiety. For he ardently 
desired that he might be in affliction in this world, for Christ's 
sake, that with him he might possess full enjoyment in the 
Holy City. For he endured such suffering, that neither among 
the ancients nor the moderns could be found any who had 
suffered as he did. For what body is there, or what limbs, 
that could endure with fortitude in such a manner? (p. 576) 
For he stood forty years upon a pillar which was about a 
cubit in width, And his feet were bound and fettered as though 
in the stocks, so that neither to right nor left was he able 
to shift one of them, until even the bones and sinews of his 
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feet were visible, from suffering, Also, his belly burst open 
from standing. And so his disciples used to say that the 
suffering of his belly was more severe than of his feet. Three 
of the joints of his spine were dislocated from that constant 
supplication with which he was bowing and liftmg himself up 
straight again before his Lord, until he had completed his 
discipline. Also he lost his eye-sight forty days together while 
he stood upon the pillar, from fasting and vigil beyond measure. 
But no one knew it except his disciples. For his eyes were 
open and he talked with everyone, but he could not see. And 
when our Lord willed, and he completed the forty days, sudden- 
ly his sight was restored. And no stranger knew cither that 
it was lost or restored, because he commanded his disciples 
that they should not tell any one. These sufferings therefore 
he endured, the brave athlete. For he stood valiantly against 
the heat of the sun in summer, and against the severity of 
the cold in winter. Therefore the sun (p. 577) was like a 
crucible and that saint like gold. The fire therefore lowered 
its temperature, the furnace of testing grew cool, and the ath- 
lete of God came off victorious, For it says in Scripture, 
“Who can stand before his cold?”! For the north wind came 
with its snow, and the west with its ice, and the east with 
its gale, and the south with its sultriness; all of them com- 
bined together, accompanied also by heavy rain, and joined 
war with the wise master-builder who had built his house 
‘upon the rock. But the wind grew calm, the ice melted, and 
the rain was absorbed, and the Blessed One came off victor. 

Who then is not astonished that he with his feet burst open, 
and his belly too, stood day and night! Wounded in body 
like Job, he was revived spiritually like him. For Job lay 
upon the dung heap, yet his prayer went up on high, Thus 
also the Blessed Mar Simeon, his feet fastened upon the pillar, 
but his prayer free and well-pleasing to his God. Then the 
illustrious Mar Simeon was slandered by Satan, like Job, be- 
fore God, when he said, “Give me power over him, that I may 
enter into contest with him ss I please.” And when he re- 
ceived power over him on one of those days as he stood pray- 
ing, a severe disease smote him in his left foot. While he was 
wishing for the evening to come, it was filled with ulcers; and 
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when the next day dawned, it burst and emitted foul odor 
and was alive with maggots. Matter and a disgusting smell 
came from the foot, and maggots (p. 578) fell out of it upon 
the ground. So powerful and bad was the stench that not 
even half way up the ladder could one ascend except with 
distress. Some of his disciples who forced themselves to go 
up to him could not ascend until after they had put on their 
noses incense and fragrant ointment. He suffered this way 
nine months until nothing was left of him except the breath 
only. And the report of his affliction was heard everywhere, 
even reaching kings. Bishops and periodeutes and many people 
came and tried to persuade him either to come down from 
the pillar until his disease was cured, or to take off one section 
from it, that it might be easier for a physician to go up to 
him and apply remedies to him; but he did not yield to per- 
suasion. Even the victorious king Theodosius with his sisters 
sent bishops to him for the sake of this, that they might per- 
suade him to come down a little while. But the Blessed One, 
as became him, dismissed the bishops skilfully by saying, “You, 
indeed, pray for me. And I have confidence in my Lord Jesus 
Christ whom I serve, that he will not allow his servant to be 
humiliated to such a degree that he should come down from 
his position. For he knoweth how his worshipper hath en- 
trusted himself to him, and he will not let me need physicians 
and herbs and medicines.” 

(p. 579) When eight months were completed lacking twenty 
days, and the disease was gaining so much the more strength, 
and the trouble growing worse, and it was now the beginning 
of Lent, when he was accustomed to shut the door, the priests 
of the villages and many people gathered in order to persuade 
him that he should not close the door of the enclosure, lest 
he should happen to depart from the world in this trouble 
and they be deprived of his blessing. But the Saint said to 
them, “Far be it from me, all the days of my life, that I 
should break the vow I have made to my God. But what is 
mine to do I will do, and what rests with him his will shall 
accomplish. For whether I die or live, I am his.” 

When the door of the enclosure was shut and he had been 
in that affliction three days, his disciples thought the time of 
his departure was at hand, because he had entirely wasted 
away and nothing remained of him but his skeleton, and he 
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was not able to speak, Being greatly grieved, they began to 
beseech and implore of him that he would bless them and 
commend them to our Lord. Thereupon the Saint, seeing them 
grieved and weeping, exerted himself and talked with them 
with much suffering, and comforted and consoled them and 
said to them, “Be not troubled. For I trust our Lord, whom 
1 serve, that he will shortly give me deliverance.” 

And when he had been in seclusion thirty eight days, in the 
night between the third day of the week and the fourth, 
(p. 580) in that week in which the door of the mandra was 
opened, at midnight suddenly there was something like light- 
ning, and the whole cell was lighted up by it. And there 
appeared to him in the likeness of youth a beautiful one 
clothed in white, who stood before the Blessed One between 
earth and heaven. And he answered and said to him, “Fear 
not, but be strong and of good courage. For, lo, thy disci- 
pline is ended, thy slanderer put to shame, and thy crown 
prepared in heaven.” And as he talked with him, he stretched 
out his hand and touched him on that foot of his from which 
he was suffering, At once the disease fled from tt, his pain 
ceased, his body was invigorated, his countenance grew radiant, 
his face shone, he recovered his speech, and that foul dis- 
agreeable odor passed away. And when his disciples arose 
early to go up to him, they found him rejoicing and serene 
and praising our Lord. As thongh our Lord had made known 
to him what was about to happen, he had sent away the two 
of them when it was evening and had not permitted them to 
remain with him as usual. When therefore they arose early 
and saw him in such a radiant condition, and saw that his 
mind was calm and that the foul odor was turned to sweet 
fragrance, they begged and implored him to tell them how 
that disease was cured. And especially John his disciple 
urged him, because he loved him greatly and was constantly 
with him. And when he had urged him much, he pledged 
them not to tell anyone during his life-time. Thereupon he 
told them how he was healed and what was said to him (p. 551) 
in that vision. For it was made known to him what was about 
to happen, and this he revealed to no one, But he was pray- 
ing and groaning that he might depart from the world before 
that sign which was manifested to him should be fulfilled. 

After the door of the mandra was opened, there assembled 
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and came to him the bishops and elders and many people, 
and they saw him well and cheerful and seeking mercies from 
God. Then the good Mar Domnna,! the Bishop of Antioch, 
went up with the disciple of the Saint and gave him the eucha- 
rist. Then every one went away to his own place in peace, 
and the athlete continued in his ascetic practice, rejoicing and 
praising God. 

But in one of those times a certain man who was a coun- 
sellor seized the power that he might govern the city of An- 
tioch. And he was a man evil and wicked, who oppressed 
and plundered many, but especially those who dyed skins red. 
He imposed upon them three times as much taxes as they had 
given in any year. So they came and informed the Saint; 
now they were about three hundred men; and they fell down 
hefore him. And when the Saint knew, he sent word to him, 
*This evil should not come through thee, that thou shouldst 
impose this burden upon these poor people and they should 
be required to bear it for ever. But be merciful to them and 
tax them as they were formerly accustomed to be taxed.” But 
he in his pride and stubbornness made answer to the one who 
was sent to him, “Go say to Simeon who sent thee, Give them 
thyself some of the gold (p. 582) which thou hast collected. 
For I, if I seize them, will imprison them, and not a thing 
will be left to them.” And when the saint learned these things, 
he lifted his eyes to heaven and said, “Lord, thou knowest 
that from the day I became a monk I have, not taken for 
myself a coin,’ and do not possess a thing except these skins 
with which I am clad; and Io, before God I am giving an 
account, But as for those who are thinking these things about 
me, Lord, forgive them.” After three days the appointed judg- 
ment overtook the wicked one, and an incurable disease de- 
voured him. His belly swelled up like a wineskin, even while 
those poor people were in the mandra. 

Being in anguish, he wrote letters to the priests of some vil- 
Jages of his, that they should go up to beseech. the Blessed 
One on his behalf. He also spent much money upon drugs 
and physicians, but no one could give him any help. And 
when those priests went up, and besought him much in his 
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behalf, the Saint said to them, “Take some of this water and 
go. If God knows that when he is healed he will turn away 
from his evil deeds, mercy will be shown him and he will 
recover. But if he would continue in his wickedness, he will 
never see this water at all,” 

Taking the water they went, and as they arrived at the door 
“of his dwelling, he asked that he might be turned over im his 
bed, whereupon on a sudden his belly burst open, and his 
bowels gushed out so that he died. So he did not see that 
waiter at all, according to the word of the Saint. And there 
was fear (p. 583) upon many, and the oppressed were delivered, 
and our Lord was glorified through his worshipper. 

Again, there was a tribune of the empress in the north in 
the land of Nicopolis, who lived wickedly. He plundered and 
oppressed many and robbed orphans and widows of their sub- 
stance, and the judgment of God was not before his eyes. 
They came and made it known to the Saint about his evil 
deeds. He sent a message to him: “Turn away from these 
deeds of which I hear concerning thee, and do not take by 
robbery that which is not thine, lest thou lose even that which 
is thine.” But he, impious, in his pride and arrogance was 
not satisfied to reject the word of the Saint, but seized him 
who was sent to him and heaped many insults upon him, say- 
ing to him, “Go show him who sent thee.” That very day he 
was smitten with disease for which there was no cure, and 
withered up like wood, and a word never again went out of 
his mouth, except this which he said, “Mar Simeon, have pity 
upon me,” and immediately he expired. And they brought him 
and buried him, even while he who had been sent to him from 
the Saint was there. 

One time it was rumored that men were murmuring because 
he wrote letters of persnasion to them in behalf of the poor 
and oppressed and orphans and widows who were treated with 
violence. (p. 684) And the Saint was troubled in bis mind and 
said, "Sufficient for me is God, who knows that for the sake 
of helping their souls I persuade them to do good works. But 
henceforth, since this annoys them, I give the affair into the 
hands of God.” So he commanded his disciples, and said to 
them, “Do not send anything to anyone, nor receive a thing 
from those who bring gifts, until 1 see what the will of God 
as." And after three months, in which the oppressed came 
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there and no one listened to them, and others brought alms 
which no one received from them, so that both parties went 
away grieved, there appeared to the Samt a wonderful and 
fearful vision. As he prayed at midnight he saw two men 
whose aspect was very pleasant, and many people were with 
them. One of them accused the Saint and said to him, “These 
are the commands which were enjoined upon thee: that thou 
shouldst be patient and longsuffering! towards everyone, and 
so shouldst prosper and succeed. But thou—instead of this 
thou hast been impatient, and in the little while that humanity 
has pressed upon thee, whom I sent to thee, thou hast grown 
tired of them and hast restrained thyself from sending out a 
word in behalf of the oppressed and sorrowful and persecuted. 
Besides thou hast not received thankofferings from those who 
brought them im recognition of the saving of their lives. But 
since this is thy choice, I will take away from thee those keys 
which I gave thee, and another will receive them; and do thou 
continue as thou art.” 

(p. 685) But the other one, when he saw how greatly cha- 
grined the Saint was, made entreaty for him and said, “I will 
pledge for him that he will do everything thou commandest 
him.” And he approached and said to the Blessed One, “It 
is thine to say, and thy Lord knows what he will do.” 

Just after this vision there came to the Blessed One two 
youths, sons of a certain man who was a friend of the Saint, 
and made known to him that a certain Comes in Antioch, a 
wicked man, who held the government of the East, was making 
preat misery for them in that he was secking to bring them 
into the council, because of the enmity he had against their 
father, and so was trying to take revenge? When the Saint 
learned it, he sent word to that wicked one, “Do not harass 
and vex those boys, because they are mine.” But he, vile one, 
in mockery sent back word to the Blessed One: “If thou dost 
command me, I will carry filth after them and like a slave 
will wait on them.” When that wicked man heard that the 





' See p. 610. 

2°The reason why the young men wished to escupe office was because 
higher tounicipal officiale were so weighted with heavy expenses thut it 
often ruined their fortunes. Hence they represented the governor's act 
as a@ piece of vindictiveness. (Noldeke, Sketches from Eastern History, 
p- 217.) 
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door of the mandra was closed for the fast of forty days, he 
saw the boys as they entered the city, and seized them, taking 
from them pledges that they would enter and attend upon the 
council. They then sent their guardians with a certain atten- 
dant who was attached to them, who went and told the Saint 
these things. He sent word to him a second time: “I have 
said to thee, Keep thyself (p. 586) from those boys and do 
not harass them, lest harm befall thee, and no one will be 
able to give thee aid.” But that wicked and evil Pharaoh the 
second, in his pride and arrogance, could not conceal the deceit 
that lurked in his mind but showed his wickedness openly, 
and in the presence of his retinue said to the one who was 
sent to him from the Saint: “Go say to Simeon who sent thee, 
‘I hear that thou art shutting thyself up for forty days, and 
no one will enter thy dwelling or bother thee in that time. 
But take the trouble to curse me roundly during those days, 
for I do not desire that any of thy prayer should be inflicted 
on me’.” Which did indeed happen to him. The fool did not 
know that the justice of the Lord was already standing over 
him. When the Saint heard this from the one who was sent, 
he shook his head and langhed softly to himself and said, 
“The simpleton! he hath sent word that all the forty days we 
should concern ourselves with him, and desist from the prayer 
in which we entreat God for our sins and for every creature; 
before one. breath of the justice of the Lord can he stand? 
As for us, we counseled him that thing which we knew to be 
for his advantage. Since then he hath chosen for himself the 
curse rather than the blessing, the thing which he asketh from 
the Lord he will quickly grant him.” The Saint closed the 
door of his cell on the first day of the week, and one day 
only remained that vile one at peace; then a destined fearful 
judgment such as befitted his deeds overtook him. For they 
accused him before the king and the governor, when he was 
not aware, because of the wickedness which he did and because 
he (p. 587) harassed many. So five officera were sent after 
him, whose minds were more malignantly cruel than his, And 
on the third day of the week, in that first week of Lent, they 
seized him publicly in the forum as he was passing along in 
state. And they dragged him down from his chariot with great 
violence and unbelted him and, tearing off his toga from him, 
cast a rope about his feet and dragged him headlong, and so 
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drew him along in a most unmerciful manner, because his 
humiliation was from the Lord. Then they threw him into 
irons, as had been commanded them. Thereupon he sent and 
had those boys brought, against whom he had stood, and en- 
treated them, saying, “Go beseech the Saint to write to the 
king in my behalf. For I know that all this has befallen me 
because I treated his command with contempt.” But they re- 
plied, “The Blessed One has closed the door of his cell, and 
is talking with no one except his Lord in prayer. But if the 
door of his cell were opened and he heard, then he would 
write to the king and the governor. For Mar Simeon is as 
compassionate as his Lord.’ Then they led him away and 
brought him up with insulting treatment into all the cities on 
the route, and when they entered the royal city, there also he 
experienced great insult, all his property was plundered, and 
he was sent into exile, And as he was going on the way, he 
died a grievous death. So that curse which he had asked for 
followed him even to the day of his death. 

Again, after the door of the Saint's cell was opened, (p. 588) 
there came’ there many people from the region of Aphshon, 
who made known to him about those large fieldmice and arnogs! 
which were lacerating live sheep and eating their entrails so 
that they died. They even leaped? upon the oxen and cattle, 
whereupon the animals would run until they were exhausted 
und fell; then they ate them. They had a way of grunting 
like swine, and would not flee from the presence of a man. 
Moreover they ventured up to small children and followed after 
them like dogs. And when the Saint heard, he was amazed 
and astounded, and marvelled and said, “No one can stand 
before the abominable vermin if it is given power; before the 
justice of the Lord who can stand?” But as they greatly 
besought him with tears and groans, he said to them, “Take 
some of this Amana in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and make in every house three crosses, and on the four sides 
of every village make the sign of the cross; then keep vigil 
there and observe the eucharist three days and entreat our 
Lord. 1 have confidence in God whom I worship, that on the 
third day not even one will be found there.” So they went 


1 A kind of large mouse or rat. 
? Read eiase in place of apes. 
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and did as he said to them, and on the third day no one 
knew what had happened to them, but it was as though the 
earth had opened its mouth and swallowed them up. And 
they turned away and went to their homes, praising our Lord 
who had shown lovingkindness to them. 

(p. 589) Again, there came to the holy Saint many people 
from Lebanon, who told him about some evil creatures which 
went out in all Mount Lebanon and were ravaging and attack- 
ing men and devouring them. And lamentations and mournings 
were resounding im all the mountain, for there was not a 
village there in which there had not been at least two or 
three people eaten every day. And sometimes, forsooth, they 
appeared as women whose hair was shaved, wandering about 
lnmenting; and sometimes again as beasts. And they even 
entered into houses and seized people, and snatched infants 
from their mothers’ breasts, and ate them before them, while 
they stood and looked on at their sucklings, unable to succour 
their own children, so that there was mourning and lamen- 
tation. Absolutely no one was able to go out to the field 
unless many went together armed with swords and staves. Not 
even under those circumstances would they get out of a man's 
way, except for a little way, and then again they would turn 
back into their tracks. And when the holy Saint heard these 
things, he said to them, “God has rewarded you according to 
your deeds. For ye have forsaken him who made you in his 
goodness and feeds and cares for you in his mercy, and ye 
have taken refuge in dumb idols which have no profit in them, 
which do neither good nor evil. On this account God has 
delivered you over to the evil animals, which have taken venge- 
ance on you. Go call now on those idols which ye worship; let 
them be your protectors and drive away from you this wrath 
which is sent upon you (p. 590) from God.” But they entered 
and prostrated themselves before his pillar with loud outcries; 
also many people who happened to be present implored him 
in their behalf. When the Saint saw how they were prostrated 
and supplicating, and that people besides were weeping and 
entreating, for their story was fit to bring tears, because their 
affliction was without mercy (for parents saw their children 
eaten up before them, and their limbs torn to pieces, and their 
corpses dragged away, and they could not help them), he said 
to them: “If indeed ye forsake that error which possesses you, 
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and turn to God your Creator and make a covenant that ye 
will be Christians and will receive baptism, then I will entreat 
the God whom I serve, that he may have mercy upon you and 
remove from you this rod of wrath which has come upon you.” 
And they all out of the agony of their hearts cried out as 
though with one mouth and said, “If thou prayest for us and 
this rod of wrath passeth away from us, we will covenant our- 
selves and bind ourselves in writing before thy holiness, that 
we will be Christians and receive baptism, and renounce idols 
and break down their shrines and smash their images. Only 
let this scourge pass away from us.” And when the holy 
master saw that they repented with all their heart, he said 
to them, “Take some of this hndna (p. 591) in the name of 
Christ, and go, and on the borders of each village set up four 
stones; and if there are elders there, call them, and upon each 
stone make three signs of the cross, and keep vigil there three 
days. Then ye shall see the sign which God will do, because 
never again will they destroy the likeness of man there.” Which 
thing God did really do, For they went and found that from 
that very time when the Saint prayed, not one of them ever 
again entered a village, neither had power to hurt a man; but 
they went and came in the fields, but did not enter the villages, 
and were not molesting! any one. For as though the command 
of heaven was upon them, thus they seemed. And after they 
went and did as the holy master said to them, there was there 
a great sign and marvellous wonder. For there came from all 
that region men, women, and children without number, and 
receiving baptism they became Christians and turned to God 
from that vain superstition. And they told before him: “After 
we went and set up those stones and made the sign of the 
cross upon them, as thy holiness commanded, and those three 
days of vigil passed away, we saw, forsooth, those animals go- 
ing and coming and walking around those stones and howling; 
and their howling was loud upon the mountain. Then some of 
them fell down and burst open as they stood beside those 
stones, and some of them, again, went away howling, And, 
forsooth, by night their howls (p. 592) were heard like the 
sound of women wailing and crying out and saying, ‘Woe upon 
thee, Simeon, what hast thou done to us!” And they brought 
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with them the pelts of three of them, and they hung on the 
door of the mandra a long time. And those skins were not 
like leopards’, nor bears’, but the colors were various. They 
continued about ten days in that howling and wailing, and 
some died, and of the. rest not even one could be found by 
searching. And the people of that region, after they received 
baptism and became Christians, remained in the mandra of 
the Saint about one week; then they went away to their houses 
rejoicing and praising and blessing (God, who had shown loving- 
kindness to them. And from that time they failed not to come 
and go to the Saint and receive baptism, they and their children. 
And this was for the advantage and wellbeing of their souls.t 

Again, there was a large spring m the vicinity of Ganadris 
in a certam village, which watered many fields. And suddenly 
it failed and dried up and ceased its flow, so that the trees 
withered and whatever was sown by them among their water- 
courses completely failed. And they fetched workmen who 
digged and delved, but all to no purpose. Then at last they 
were compelled to come and tell him concerning what they had 
done. For the Saint had issued an order that on the first 
day of the week no workman should work until the evening. 
But one of them dared to go irrigate (p. 593) on the first day 
of the week, at dawn, and when they saw it, instead of stop- 
ping him or hindering him, as though the thing pleased them 
they all scattered, went out and left the church, and each one 
of them went to his own quarter to irrigate, And after evening 
came on they leit the fountain full and gushing. Then they 
arose early in the morning seeking im it at least one drop of 
water, but there was none. And this from which they had 
drunk on the first day of the week was hot and dry as though 
a fire smouldered in it. And when they saw, they smote their 
faces with their hands, because of what had happened to them 
in their presumption. So when they had toiled and employed 
every device, and no help came from any quarter, they were 
compelled to come and tell the Saint. As soon as he heard 
their confused stories, he knew and understood and said to 
them, “This appears to me to be a case of law-breaking.” 








The Maronites are probably descendants of these converts who em- 
braced Christianity after Simeon's intercession had, as they believed, freed 
them from the ravages of wild beasts (Nildeke, Sketches from Eastern 
History p. 220). 
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Seeing that they were detected, they told him the affair just 
as it really was and as it happened. And when the Saint 
knew, he was exceedingly enraged at them and scolded them 
severely, and ordered that they drive them out of his presence 
with violence and blows. For he was blazing like fire with 
zeal for his Lord. And when they went out from him, they 
cast themselves down and fell prostrate by the outer door of 
the mandra, and lay three days beseeching and imploring every- 
one who entered or went out that he would try to persuade 
the Saint for them. (p. 594) And their elder went and brought 
elders and other periodeutes and tried to persuade his Holiness. 
He learned that they bad indeed been at the door three days, 
and his compassion was manifested upon them, and he gave 
commandment, and they entered his presence, Then he said 
to them, “I advise you for your own salvation. For neither 
gold nor silyer am I seeking for you, but your souls, that [ 
may establish them before God in confidence.” And when 
they entered, they confessed their folly and made an agreement. 
in writing that they would never do the like of this again. 
He said to them, “In the name of our Lord Jesus Christ take 
three chips and make upon them crosses and throw them into 
the fountain where it springs out, And take Jindna and make 
three signs of the cross on this side and on that; then go in, 
‘keep vigil in the church. At dawn, arise, see what our Lord 
has done.” So they went and did as he said to them, and 
arose at dawn and found the fields all overflowed and the 
fountain full and spouting forth three times as much as formerly. 
Then they all came in a crowd; and, praising and blessing 
God who did this lovingkindness for them, they went away in 
peace rejoicing. 

These things, then, and more than these our Lord performed 
through the saint Mar Simeon. For what mouth can speak 
or tell about the signs and heroic exploits which our Lord 
did through him, not only in the neighborhood but also at a 
distance, both on sea and (p. 595) among the heathen and 
among Magi who worship fire and water. And really, I think, 
in the case of the Saint was fulilled that which our Lord spoke 
in his Gospel: “Those who believe in me, the works that I do 
shall they do.”1 For it is written concerning Simon Peter,? 
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that his shadow as he passed by overshadowed the sick and 
they were healed, and it fell upon such as were ‘very ill and 
they recovered. And again! concerning the apostle Paul, that 
his girdle or his handkerchief they took and, going, put upon 
Such as were smitten by the Enemy, and they recovered; and 
upon the sick who were ill of obstinate diseases, and they 
were delivered from their afflictions. But Mar Simeon the 
Blessed, while he was indeed their spiritual brother and dis- 
ciple, greatly admiring their labors and following in their 
footsteps, with his soul exulting every time he heard of their 
heroic deeds, yet was one whose measure extended very far 
above that of all other men. For he did not walk upon the 
earth that his shadow might fall upon any one, nor was aught 
of his clothing sent to the sick at any place; but only words 
of prayer proceeded ont of his mouth and went to far-away 
places, and his Lord wrought healing and recovery. 

About those things which I said that our Lord did through 
him and through his prayer in distant places and on the sea 
and among the heathen, a little from much we will narrate. 
For they are many; and who is able to speak or tell about 
them? The treasury of Christians is a great ocean (p. 596) 
whose breadth is immeasurable and its depth unfathomable. 
For as one who fills a bottle from the ocean or takes a spoon- 
ful out of the Euphrates or lifts up a grain from the sand, 
without diminishing their quantity or lessening their number; 
thus also whoever draws out and takes, is satisfied with the 
gift of the spirit which the servants of God receive from their 
Lord. For He is rich, and they suffer no poverty. For, few 
of the many heroic acts of the faithful are written, for the 
benefit of humanity, and as the ear can receive. For they 
resemble their Lord in their activities, who follow in the foot- 
steps of their Lord, him of whom said the Evangelist in wonder 
and astonishment, as he saw the deeds and works of his un- 
numbered mercies, which can not be reckoned up: “If one by 
one were written those” things which did our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the world would not contain the books which should 
be written."2 As for the holy Mar Simeon, then, since your 
ear loves to hear of his illustrious deeds, and more sweet to 

you than honey to those who eat it is the story of the beauti- 
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ful deeds which our Lord did through his athlete; little from 
much, dear Sir, from the treasury of the splendid acts of the 
Blessed One we are telling before you—those things which we 
saw with our eyes and handled with our hands; and these also 
which happened at a distance, and were written by faithful 
men to the saint. 

For there came to him Antiochus bar Sabinus, made prefect 
of Damascus, and said to his Holiness before every one (p. 597): 
“Naaman came up to that desert which is near Damascus, 
and made a feast and invited me. For at that time there was 
not yet enmity between him and the Romans. While we were 
sitting at meat, he introduced the subject of Mar Simeon and 
said to me, ‘This one whom you call Mar Simeon, is he a 
god?’ And I said to him, ‘No, he is not a god, but he is the 
servant of God.’ Again Naaman said to me, ‘When the report 
about Mar Simeon was heard among us, and some of our 
Arabs began to go up to him, some chiefs of my camp came 
and said to me, “If thou allowest them to go up to him, they 
are going to be Christians and will follow the Romans and 
rebel against thee and leave thee.” Then I sent and called 
together all my camp and said to them, ‘If any one dares to 
go up to Mar Simeon, I will take off his head and the heads 
of all his tribe, with the sword.” When I had spoken and 
commanded them and had let them go, at midnight as I lay 
in the tent I saw a certain man of splendid appearance, the 
like of whom I had not seen; and there were five others with 
him. When I saw him, my heart failed, and my knees quaked, 
and I fell down and worshipped him. But he indignantly re- 
turned a severe answer to me, saying, “Who art thou, that 
thou dost restrain the people of God from the house of God's 
servant?” Then he commanded those four, and they stretched 
me out by my hands and feet, and that other one (p. 598) 
gave me a severe and cruel beating. There was no one to 
rescue me from his hands, until he had compassion upon me 
and gave command; whereupon théy released me, Then he 
drew the sword which he was carrying and showed it to me 
and swore to me with solemn oaths, “If again thou darest to 
hinder even one person from prayer in the house of Mar Simeon, 
with this sword I will cut off thy limbs and those of all thy 
tribe.” I arose in the morning and assembled all the tribe 
and said to them, “Whoever wishes to go up to the house of 
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Mar Simeon and there receive baptism and be a Christian, 
let him go safely and without fear.’” And moreover Naaman 
said to me, ‘If I were not a subject of the King of Persia, I 
also would go up to him and would be a Christian. By reason 
of that fright and beating, for more than a month I was un- 
able to rise and go out of doors, And lo, I commanded, and 
there are churches, bishops, and elders in my camp. And I 
said, “Whoever wishes to be a Christian, may be without fear. 
And whoever desires to be a heathen, this again is his privi- 
lege.”” And everyone who heard as it was told, gave glory 
to God, who was so enlarging the fame of his worshippers 
everywhere. 

Again, a certain Magian among the Persians, chief of all 
the Magi, even he who was chief of all that wickedness, entered 
the presence of that one who was called “King of Kings”, and 
power was given to him over the Christians, whom they called 
Nazarenes, that he might oppress and beat and imprison and 
chastise them as (p. 599) he pleased, in order to make them 
renounce their religion. Those who stood steadfast and did 
not apostatize, he had power to send out of the world by 
cruel tortures and painful deaths. And when this wicked and 
vile one received-the power over the flock of Christ, like a 
shameless wolf without mercy, the enemy of the Lord’ seized 
‘and bound and flogged and beat many people, men and women, 
elders and monks, and laymen besides, not a few, them and 
their wives and their children, and inflicted many torments 
upon them and passed sentences of torments of all kinds, like 
a man who did not have the judgment of God before his 
eyes; and the wicked one knew not that the just judgment of 
the Most High would quickly overtake him. For after he had 
tortured them as he pleased, with all tortures and torments, 
he seized and bound about three hundred and fifty of them, 
and threw on them irons and chains and fetters, and imprisoned 
them all together in a dark house. Then he set guards over 
them, so that no one should give them bread or water, but 
that thus they might die of hunger and thirst. But after they 
had been in this misery about ten days and there was no one 
to have compassion on them and deliver them, as they prayed 
they said in prayer, “O God, to whom all these things are 
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easy, at the prayers of Mar Simeon thy worshipper, according 
to thy divine pleasure, let there be deliverance to the souls 
that take refuge in thee. And let not these vile heathen say, 
‘The Christians have no God” (p, 600) While they prayed 
and all together made supplication, at midnight our Lord did 
a great miracle before them. The Saint appeared to them, 
standing on the pillar, and stood among them, and a great 
light was with him, and blazing torches, and he was clothed 
in white skins, and his face seemed like lightning, and he said 
to them, “Peace be with you, my brethren, I am Simeon, 
your brother, he who stands upon the pillar in the land of the 
Romans.” Then he descended and greeted them and said to 
them, “Be strengthened and of good courage, neither let your 
minds be affrighted nor your hearts be troubled, For lo, your 
trial is ended, and your crown is prepared and kept in heaven 
before your Lord. You have two days more to be here; then 
on the third day you shall be released and go out in honor 
and triumph, and persecution shall cease and stop from the 
people of God, and his church. Even to-day a fearful judg- 
ment will overtake your enemy, and an affliction without mercy 
smite him. As he is exalted so shall he be humbled, and all 
the East be aware of his stroke.” Having spoken thus to them, 
again he was found standing on the pillar in the same manner 
in which he entered among them, and he floated away vanish- 
ing from their midst. But their great misery was alleviated 
after they had seen the Blessed One, so that indeed they were 
thinking that they were not even in prison. 

But he, the illustrious Mar Simeon, went to that impious 
one in fearful apparition (p. 601) and indignant countenance, 
as he stood on his pillar, and there were with him torches 
like lightning. And when the wicked one saw him, his heart 
trembled and his knees shook, and his spinal joints were 
loosened, and his color turned to pallor, and he was like a 
dead man. He talked to him indignantly and terribly, and 
said to him, “Most vile and abominable of all men, art thou 
trying to oppose thyself to the name of the Lord God, and 
hast thou received authority over his servants, to oppress and 
scourge, and compel them to apostatize? Lo, now, quickly 
will overtake thee the justice of the Almighty; and who will 
be able to deliver thee or set thee loose from His hands?” 
When he had spoken to him these angry words, on a sudden 
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there was something like a flash of lightning, and it smote 
that evil man so that it threw him down on his face. And 
4 raging fire was kindled in him, and his whole body burned, 
and the smell of his burning went a great distance. Then 
Mar Simeon said to him, “These documents which thou hast 
received from the king, send back to him. And send him 
word, ‘Thus saith Mar Simeon, who standeth on a pillar in 
the land of the Romans, If thou dost not send and fetch out 
all the servants of God who are in prison, and let persecution 
of the church of Christ cease and come to a stop at thy com- 
mand and through thy written documents’—, then I will bring 
upon him after three days something more severe than this 
judgment of thine.” And when the holy Saint had said these 
things to him, he was taken up and ascended from his presence. 
(p. 602) As for the wicked man, he fell down crying out 
with shrieks because of that judgment, severe and bitter, 
which had seized him. At the sound of his howling many 
people collected, and when they saw him in that severe mer- 
ciless pain, they quaked and feared. And when they asked 
him what had happened to him, he said to them, “Simeon, 
that Christian who stands on a pillar in the land of the 
Romans, has treated me thus, because I persecuted the ad- 
herents of his faith. He said to me, moreover, ‘Thou wor- 
shippest the fire, so in the fire will I burn thee; we will see 
if it will come to thine aid.’ He commanded me, too, that 
those documents which I received from the King concern- 
ing the Christians, I should send’ back to him, and send 
him word, ‘Command that all the Christians who are perse- 
cuted and imprisoned be released.’ And thus he said to me, 
‘Unless he shall give orders and they go out inside of two 
days, and there be peace upon the Christians’ church, a judg- 
ment more cruel and painful than this of thine I will bring 
upon him!” And he who is called “King of Kings”, when 
he received the letters and learned from several people about 
the suffering and pain, cruel and severe, of that impious one, 
immediately issued orders, and all the incarcerated Christians 
were set at liberty, and the churches also that had been 
closed were opened. A manifesto was issued and posted in 
villages and cities of the Nazarenes, that no one should say 
a harmful word to them; but they should practice their 
worship according to former custom, without let or hindrance. 
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And bishops and elders who were far away and were not 
aware of what had happened, (p. 603) when they saw that 
on a sudden the command had gone forth, were astonished, 
And when those who had been imprisoned were released and 
had gone forth with great honor, and they learned from them 
how the Saint had appeared to them, and how he talked with 
them, and that all he said to them had proven true and had 
been realized, and they heard also of the affliction and severe 
judgment of that vile and wicked man, they praised and 
blessed God. And being all assembled together, they record- 
ed the facts in writing and sent it to the Saint by three 
elders from that place; and it was read many times before 
them, They were with the Saint two weeks; then they returned 
to their home blessing and praising God. But the wicked 
Man was in that distress, tormented with fire and consumed 
by worms, about ten days. Thus he died a death evil and 
distressing, and there was fear and terror upon all who be- 
held it. On account of it many turned to the fear of God, 
and becoming Christinns received baptism. 

And again, on the sea many times the Saint appeared 
manifestly to many sailors and helped them in their distresses 
in the time of danger, when storms and tempests arose against 
them. And they came and told him how they saw him plainly 
in the time when they were in peril, when immedintely, as 
soon as he appeared, the sea grew calm, the waves were 
stilled, (p. 604) and the tempests were quieted. The Saint was 
much concerned, moreover, for the affairs of those who sail on 
the sea, 

Now one time it happened that a certain large ship was 
going down from Arabia from the upper district, and there 
were in if many people both men and women who were going 
down to their homes in Syria. Having embarked, they had 
gone half the journey, when the waves became stirred up, a 
violent wind raged, darkness fell upon them, and the ship 
was near to capsizing. For they would mount up to the sky, 
as it is written (Ps. 107:2,3,6), and would descend. into the 
abyss. And as they cried out and were distressed and 
supplicated with tears and groans, and there was no help 
nor deliverance from any quarter, every one covered himself 
and fell upon his face, that he might not see death approach- 
ing- For they felt sure that they should never see dry 
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land again, especially because they saw a man who was black 
and looked like an Indian,? who came and stood on the top 
of the mast which stood amidships, For it was said of him 
that every time he was seen in a ship he sank her. When 
every one had given up hope of his life and believed he would 
die, and prostrate and wailing they had covered their faces, 
there was a man there from the village Atma, which is beside 
Amés,? who had with him a little of the Saint’s Jnana, And 
our Lord willed and put it in his mind that he might show 
a miracle by his worshipper (p. 605) and give deliverance 
to those endangered souls by the hand of his believer. So 
he recollected, and standing up and taking that /indna, he 
made the sign of the cross with it on the mast which stood 
amidships, and rubbed handfuls of it on both sides of the 
ship while all the prostrate people cried out, “Mar Simeon, 
entreat thy Lord and help us by thy prayers!” Immediately 
the Saint appeared, holding a scourge in his right hand. And 
he went up and stood on the top of the mast and seized the 
Indian? by his hair and held him out and whipped him with 
the scourge, while the sound of his howling echoed over, all 
the sea. And when he had scourged him severely and let 
him go, he fled still howling, as though many were pursuing 
him. And as he fled, thus he cried: “Woe to thee, Simeon! 
It is not enough for thee that thou dost banish me from the 
land, but lo, from the sea as well thou art driving me. Now 
where shall I go?” And from the time the Saint appeared to 
them, the waves were calm, the tempest ceased, the air was 
clear, and the sea was quiet from its commotion. The Saint 
said to them, “Fear not, for you shall suffer no harm"; then 
he vanished from them. And from that time the wind was fair 
for them, and they proceeded on their voyage quietly without 
fear, until, our Lord willing, they entered the haven. And 
many clave to the one from Atma and came to the mandra 
of the Saint, where they recounted those things before him 
(p. 606) and before everybody. And every one who heard 
it blessed God, who had shown lovingkindness to them and 
saved them at the prayer of his believer.‘ 


1 “Indian here means Ethiopian (negro), as often. 

2 Assemani's text has “Amid”. 

2 See above, 

4 The old popular superstition about the demon of the storm and the 
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Again, another ship was in port in Cyprus, loaded and full 
of much cargo, ready to sail to the west with many passengers 
and sailors on board, and some who were about to go up for 
trade; when suddenly a whirlwind came on, it grew dark, and 
the wind blew a gale, and entering into the ship, like the 
whirlwind which it was, lifted it from among its fellows, and 
it went up spinning around as far as the eye could see, like 
a stone slung by an engine; those who were in it wailing, and 
those outside of it crying out for help, It was indeed matter 
for groans and tears. For if it came down in the sea, it 
would sink and never be seen again. And if, on the other 
hand, it fell outside on the land, it would be broken to shiv- 
ers, and all the people who were in it would be killed. 
When they saw that it was all up with them, and help there 
was none unless the mercy of God willed it, they began to 
ory out and pray, saying, “Oh, Saint Simeon, help us by thy 
prayers!* And lo, once more, immediately thé Saint appeared, 
standing beside the ship and encouraging those who were 
in it, And stretching out his right hand he seized hold of 
the ship and thus safely and gently brought her down, and 
drawing her along brought her and set her upright in the 
sea just inside the harbor, as one would take hold of a light 
thing. And the ship received not a particle of damage, 
(p. 607) ond neither did the people in her, And when the 
ship came down and was standing in her place, those disturh- 
ances and whirwinds became quiet. Many saw the Snint, 
besides those who were on board the ship. And they told it 
before everyone, how he encouraged them as he stood by 
them. And all who saw and heard those things which were 
told gave glory to God. 

And when the master of the ship saw this great miracle 
which was performed, he took five of the sailors who were 
on board the ship, and came to the holy Saint, to whom they 
recounted those things before everyone. He said to him, 
moreover, “If thy Holiness commands me to journey by sea, 
at thy command, sir, I will sail, But if not, I will never 
embark again. But I will go sell the ship and will not seek 
the wealth of sea-trade.” Then the holy Saint said to him, 
“Take some of this /ndna in the name of our Tord Jesus 
heavenly deliverer is here crassly transferred to Simeon. (Nildeke, 
Sketches from Eastern History, p. 222.) 
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Christ, and go make the sign of the cross three times on the 
ship and set sail, And I have hope in my Lord that he 
will accompany thee, and thou wilt go in safety and return 
prosperously.” And all as many as heard when it was told 
were astounded and amazed and praised and blessed our Lord, 
who did in such wise the will of his worshipper. 

Again, there was a certain maiden in the Persian domain, 
the daughter of a Christian, and she was beautiful to see and 
of comely appearance. More than her external appearance 
her mind was beautiful (p. 608) and excellent and charming, 
and acceptable to God. And one of the accursed fire-wor- 
shippers saw her, a basilisk who had the title of Marzevin, 
and he lusted after her to take her as one of his wives, For 
the girl, though a Christian, did not belong to any religious 
order, But when he sent to her parents many times, she 
neither gave heed to those who came nor gave them answer. 
For she said, “God forbid that 1 should go up to the bed 
of a vile man who worships the fire.” Therefore he went and 
sought to get her by an order from him whom they called 
“King of Kings”. Then seeing that she did not’ obey it, he 
seized her by force, with many people, as though by command 
of the “King of Kings”. And when she remained constant 
to her resolve and said, “Though I die, I will not go up with 
thee to the bed, for I am the virgin of Christ,” he scourged 
her and shutting her up inflicted severe and bitter tortures 
upon her. And as she stood by her first resolve and said, 
“Though I die, with thee to bed I will not go up,” and he 
was ashamed to have her flout him, thereupon he commanded 
his menials to hang a great stone weight on her neck and 
throw her into the river at the confluence of the Euphrates 
and Tigris. And as they took her out to throw her in, she 
raised her eyes to heaven and said, “O God of Saint Simeon, 
do thou help thy maidservant and see that for thy name's 
sake [ am about to die, because I will not defile myself in 
the bed of the unclean and abominable man who denies thy 
name and worships dead idols.” They put the weight on her 
and threw her into the river. At the very moment she fell, the 
Saint was there standing in the midst of the river, and reach- 
ing out his hand grasped her and drew her out and fetched 
her up out of the river and stood her on the dry land. Then 
he loosed the weight from her and said to her, “Fear not, 
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my daughter. The God in whose name thou believest is thy 
deliverer. As for that vile heathen, lo, the right hand of the 
Lord will smite him with an incurable disease.” And he 
lead her and brought her as far as the edge of her village 
holding her by her right hand, while he exhorted her not to 
fear. When she reached her village he said to her, “My 
daughter, go in peace, and may the Lord be with thee.” Then 
she entered, and her parents saw her, they who were sitting 
in great grief and mourning on her account, and they were 
amazed and trembled and were astonished. And when they 
asked her by what means she came, she told them everything 
as it had happened, and how the Saint drew her out and 
brought her up from the river and conducted her as far as 
the border of her village, and all he said to her, and how 
suddenly he vanished from before her eyes when she reached 
the edge of the village. As she was telling her parents, many 
gathered at sight of her, and lo, on a sudden the sound of 
violent weeping went up from the house of that wicked man 
who had seized her, For as he reclined and dined, and his 
servants were standing and waiting on lim, and he was think- 
ing how he would vent his spite on the parents of the girl 
(p. 610) as well, a fearful judgment overtook him, For as 
he reclined he saw a terrible man enter and draw his sword. 
And when he saw him, he was terrified and affrighted. He 
leaped to stand in front of him, and struck him on the head 
with the sword. Immediately his whole right side withered 
from his head to his toes, and he cried out violently with a 
loud voice and said, “Because I persecuted the maidservant 
of the God of the Christians it has happened to me thus; 
woe to him whoever assails or opposes him!” And he never 
spoke another sentence, but lay in that great affliction, tor- 
tured, suffering, and worn out, prostrate like a dried-up tree, 
and he became a source of terror to those who beheld him. 
Because of his experience many of the heathen were afraid 
and terrified, and refrained from persecuting or harassing the 
Christians. Then the father of the maid took the trouble to 
go up with many of the citizens of his place to the mandra 
of the Saint. And he told these things in the presence of 
the blessed St. Simeon before everyone. And all those who 
heard as he recounted, gave praise to God. And the father 
of the girl and the people of the village stayed with the Saint 
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a week, when, having received his blessing, they turned back 
in peace, rejoicing and praising and blessing God. 

These things then and many besides our Lord did through 
his Athlete, Also, rain was restrained many times; where- 
upon they assembled (p.611) and coming to him besought him. 
He then supplicated his Lord, and He did his will so that 
there was rain, and worn out souls were refreshed and con- 
fessed and praised God and went down from his mandra re- 
joicing. 

One time there was a great lack of rain; the whole winter 
passed, and Lent was now about to begin, yet not a drop of 
rain had fallen. Everybody prayed and made supplication, 
for the whole region of Beth Gubbé! was exhausted by drought. 
And to the mandra of the Saint every day came the priests, 
covered with sackcloth, their heads sprinkled with ashes, and 
their flocks with them, with tears and groanings. So they 
continued in that drought, while daily all creation was bowing 
down in the mandra of the Saint; yet there was no relief 
from any quarter. The winter now was about past and Lent 
therefore just commencing, when the Saint closed the door 
of his mandra. There happened to be there a certain pro- 
curator who had been very constantly in the mandra, and he 
loved, too, the disciples of the Saint. Being a man who had 
ereat freedom of speech with them, he said to them jokingly, 
as they stood talking together, “It is written that Elias prayed 
and his Lord did his will, so that there was ram. Samuel 
also prayed in harvest, and his Lord answered, and there was 
rain in harvest. But today perhaps there is no one whose 
will his Lord will do as he did for those ancients. For, lo! 
how long a time all creation is (p. 612) tormented; yet no 
help comes from anywhere.” When prayer was finished, and 
everyone went to his task, those disciples of the Saint drew 
near and told these things and said to him, “Thus did Kuriakos 
the procurator say to us." 

But the Saint, when he heard these things from these his 
disciples, was confounded greatly and said to them, “] take 
oath that up to this time I have not prayed before my Lord 
that there should be rain upon the earth, because I see their 
rebellious deeds. But now that the Evil One hath sown this 
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seed in their minds, send men everywhere and summon the 
priests with their flocks.” But the disciples of the blessed 
Saint Simeon drew near and used entreuty and said to him, 
“Lo, every day crowds fill the mandra, Now take heed lest 
any should be offended and they should say, ‘Behold, he is 
sending and gathering together the world for the sake of his 
aggrandisement.' If thy Holiness knows that anything will 
happen,—but if not, send them away about their own affairs; 
lo, they come and go daily of their own accord.” But he 
said to his disciples, “Do you assemble them, and as for that 
which our Lord will do, it is not for you to worry about it. 
Do you carry out that which is commanded you, and my 
Lord knows what he will perform for the honor of his name.’ 
Thereupon they sent out and summoned them to come on 
Friday, and many people gathered there, a countless multi- 
tude. The mountains were covered, and the mandra (p. 613) 
was filled inside and out with men and women. They also 
brought in small children who were learning the letters and 
placed them before the Saint, and their teachers sang anti- 
phonally with them in the Greek language “Kyrie eleison”, 
which is interpreted, “Lord, have mercy upon us.” 

Now the blessed Saint, when he saw the priests with ashes 
sprinkled on their heads, standing in sorrow and in anxiety, 
while the eries of men and women within and without as- 
eended on high, and those children, too, like innocent lambs, 
and moreover the sun as hot as in summer, he was ereatly 
grieved, his soul was moved and his compassion grew fervent, 
After he had prayed and made supplication before his Lord 
& long time, he raised his eyes to heaven and sighed and 
smote upon his heart with his hand three times, inside of his 
kasoula* Then uwgain clasping his hands behind him he bowed 
himself with his face upon his knees and remained bowed a 
long time. All the people too were praying that his Lord 
might do the will of his believer, As he bowed and prayed, 
everyone also standing in grief and tears, they looked to see 
what our Lord would do; when, lo, on a sudden there appear- 
ed some mist of white cloud. Thunder too, deep-toned, 
resounded after it and spread to every side, until the whole 
heavens were filled with it, and the wind blew violently. 


1 A coarse cloak worn by priests, 
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Then the rain began to fall heavily, and it was also very cold. 
And all the people, who a little while before had been running 
to the shade from the (p. 614) extreme heat, took to flight 
for shelter from the wind and cold and heavy rain. 

And when the blessed Saint heard the sound of the water 
which was coming down into the cisterns as he bowed m 
prayer, and the voice of the people who were praising and 
blessing God for what they had seen, he raised himself up 
from the position of bowing in prayer, while his face shone 
like the rays of the sun, and his mind exalted and rejoiced 
that his Lord had done his will. And when he saw those 
who huddled together under shelter from the cold and rain, 
he called them and said to them, “A little while ago ye were 
weeping for rain, and now, behold, ye run from it.” And he 
encouraged them and comforted them and said to them, “See, 
the Lord bath given you rain; and I trust in him and his 
goodness, that if ye walk uprightly, fearing him with all your 
hearts, keeping his laws and commandments, this year, although 
the winter is past, and ye have come to the conclusion that 
no one will reap a harvest, the Lord God will bless, so that 
its production will be two fold, and ye eat and be satisiied 
and bless the name of the Lord God.” So he sent them away 
from him rejoicing, confessing and adoring and praising God. 
And there was rain again and many showers, and the year 
was blessed, as the Saint told them. And they filled the 
granaries with twice as much as the usual produce and gathered 
in large crops and filled their houses with the fruits of the 
earth, And they ate and were satisfied, and blessed and 
praised God their Sustainer. 

(p. 615) Then after everyone was dismissed in peace from 
the presence of the Saint to his own place and dwelling, when 
evening came and the holy man remained with these disciples 
who ministered to him, they drew near, the two of them pro- 
strating themselves before the Saint, and besought him with 
entreaty to reveal and show them in what manner he made 
the petition, or what he said im his prayer when he prayed 
and made supplication and entreated his Lord. But he was 
reluctant and declined to reveal or say either what he said 
‘or saw and heard. Again they persuaded him very earnestly, 
Then, solemnly adjuring them to tell no one during his lifetime, 
he revealed it to them and said, “When I saw these priests 
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present with their flocks, their heads sprinkled with ashes* 
and all the people crying and these children pleading for 
help, I was grieved and troubled even to death. And to my 
Lord in prayer I said this: “O Lord God, merciful and com- 
passionate, either have mercy and relieve these afflicted souls 
who ery to thee, who are assembled on account of thy name, 
or take the life of thy servant and never again let me see 
the distress of thy people and thy servants.” After this, while 
I bowed and my tears fell, I saw a beautiful youth who came 
passing in front of me and said to me, ‘Thy prayer is heard, 
thy petition accepted, thy wish accomplished, and thy request 
granted.’ And at the time he spoke to me and passed before 
me, I heard the sound of the thunder booming and the sound 
of the wind blowing and the rain falling. (p. 616) Then I 
praised and blessed God, that he did not turn away from the 
prayer of his servant.” 

These things then, and ten times more than these signs 
and wonders our Lord did through the blessed Saint Simeon. 
For we said before that there is no one of mortal men who 
could enumerate or count the benefits and deliverances which 
God wrought through him for men. Or who, again, is able 
to say and recount the wonderful things which were done by 
his prayers in distant places? And also many visions our Lord 
revealed and made known to him, a multitude of which he 
concealed, and did not speak of to any one; because he was 
careful that no one should think of him that he repeated 
them for his own glory, About this also a revelation was 
made to him. For he saw two men standing before him in 
fair and excellent garments, talking about this matter. One 
of them said to his companion, “See how many visions and 
revelations are shown to him, which he has concealed and hidden, 
and not revealed one of them to any one.” Thereupon the 
other one answered his companion, “He does very rightly, 
For this also he is to be commended, because he does not 
reveal and tell that which is shown to him from God for his 
encouragement. For by this it is evident that he does not 
seek his own glory, and there is no more any opportunity for 
others to speak the thing they desire.” When they had dis. 
cussed with each other these things and many more than these, 
as they were walking (p. 617) to and fro in the mandra, 
they disappeared. They did not Say anything to the Saint 
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about this. He held his peace and they said nothing to him, 
but he knew that they said it as a caution. As a result of 
this he was extremely careful and refrained from repeating 
or saying anything about that which was revealed to him 
from God. 

As for the monastic life and labor and practice, which he 
led and endured and suffered before God secretly and openly, 
this was evident and manifest to all men: that neither among 
the ancients nor the moderns was there a mortal body that 
could endure for one hour and withstand the hardships which 
the body of the blessed Saint Simeon bore and withstood. 
For we all know and are persuaded that for wonder and 
marvel the Holy Spirit wrote down the glorious deeds of 
believers in Holy Scripture for the comfort and encouragement 
and help and warning of humanity. For Moses, the great 
prophet, the clear-seeing eye of all Israel, the glorious ath- 
lete, the wise master-builder, the profitable servant, the vigilant 
mariner, the skilful pilot, the practiced scribe, the prince of 
the believing house, twice alone fasted forty days and forty 
nights, each time without eating bread or drinking water, 
while he was on the mount with his Lord, a cloud around, 
thick darkness encompassing, fire burning, smoke ascending, 
horns sounding, trumpets blaring, angels in trepidation, the 
watchers of Heaven alarmed, the holy angels and cherubim 
shouting,-(p. 618) while Moses was talking and God answering 
him with the voice And he was refreshed, and his food 
was the divine vision, and his drink the heavenly splendor. 
He fared sumptuously in the fast and was purified in prayer. 
Elijah, too, the zealot, the consuming fire, in the strength of 
that food which he received from the angel at the command 
of his Lord, which no one had sown and no one had provided, 
went forty days and forty nights and came to the mount and 
entered the cave. By the fast of forty days he was made 
worthy to hear the divine voice and see that fearful vision at 
which heavenly beings tremble and earthly beings are terri- 
fied; then he was sent to anoint kings and prophets. And 
he received thence the earnest of his fast, that from the 
world of sorrows he should be translated and taken up to 


‘Eden which is filled with all manner of delights. Daniel, 
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also, a man to be loved, scion of the household of faith, fasted 
twenty one days without eating bread or drinking water, and 
neither washed nor anointed himself; and a watcher from 
heaven, prince of the angels, was sent to him, and for his 
fasting and prayer revealed to him secrets and made known 
to him the future, and brought back the captivity from Ba- 
bylon. By his fasting and prayer the seed of Abraham, the 
friend of God, were delivered from subjection to their enemies, 
And we worship our Lord for his goodness, that his com- 
passion upon the creation of his hands was kindled, and his 
mercy constrained him, and coming down he wove and clothed 
himself with the garment of flesh which he in his goodness 
had formed with his holy hands as seemed good to himself; 
when he went (p. 619) out to the wilderness that he might 
be tempted, it is written that for forty days and forty nights 
he remained in fasting and prayer, not eating bread nor 
drinking water. As much as his divinity knew that the flesh 
of mortals can endure, so much it permitted the holy flesh 
which it had assumed to endure. And after the forty days in 
which he continued in fasting and prayer, it seemed good to 
his divinity and he beckoned to hunger and it came; ond 
when he commanded, it approached him, that he might make 
known and show that truly indeed he had assumed the flesh 
of Adam, that he might be subject to hunger and thirst and 
weariness and sleep, And in that flesh he overcame his enemy 
by fasting, and put Satan to confusion and scattered his hosts, 
trampled sin under foot, slew death, desolated Sheol, and 
received the crown of victory. 

If then, as we have said, our Lord performed such wonders 
and signs through these mighty and wonderful men, by their 
fasting forty days at a time, what should we say about the 
blessed Saint Simeon, of whom no one can tell his ascetic 
practices, unless it is God who knows and is acquainted with 
his toil and his service! For he wearied himself and struggled 
and toiled before his God in mighty fasts untold, and in 
mighty prayers unconquerable, In hunger and thirst, in heat 
and cold, continually, unceasingly, in supplication without inter- 
ruption, and standing at all times; who gave no sleep to his eyes 
nor repose to his body fifty six (p. 620) years night and day. For 
he was in the monastery nine years, in wonderful discipline and 
severe practices, as we have written down and recorded above. 
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Then in the mandra besides, in Telnesh@, he remained forty- 
seven years. He stood in a corner in the mandra ten years, 
some of the time in a cell, in great struggle and in contest 
and conflict with the Enemy. After these things he stood upon 
those smaller pillars seven years: on one of eleven cubits, on 
one of seventeen cubits, and on one of twenty-two cubits. And 


on that one of forty cubits he stood thirty years, while our 


Lord gave him strength and endurance so that on this he 
finished the days of his life in peace and tranquillity, with 
deeds of beneficence. He had the good end with men of peace,! 
and bis end was ten fold greater than his beginning. His Lord 
did his will and pleasure and grartted his request. He asked 
and received. He knocked at the door of his Lord in truth, 
and it was opened unto him. For he honored God with a 


perfect heart, and was honored by God with all these rewards. 


He loved his Lord with all his heart, more than himself and 
his life; for he surrendered his soul and put it into the hands 
of his Lord. So his Lord, who saw his diligence, gave him 
favor in the eyes of all men and magnified the fame of his 
exploits from one end of the creation to the other, and granted 
him besides that thing which his soul earnestly desired. For 
many times he asked and besought his Lord in prayer, saying 
thus: (p. 621) “O Lord God of Hosts, Let not thy servant 
come to stand in need of mortal help, and let me not descend 
from this place, and men see me on the ground. But upon 
this atone, on which I have stood at thy command and at thy 
word, grant me to finish the days of my life. Then from it 
take the soul of thy worshipper, according to the will of thy 
Lordship.” 

But perhaps there is someone who says, “What need did 
he have, or was this required, that he should stand upon a 
pillar? For on the ground or in that corner could he not 


please our Lord?” We all know, indeed, and are aware of 
the fact that God is everywhere, in Heaven and on earth, in 


the height and in the depth, in the sea and in the abyss, and 
underneath the earth and above the heavens. And there is 
no place devoid of his divinity, except men who do not his 
will. Wherever a man calls upon him in truth, there he finds 
him. For Jonah called upon him in the lowest abysses, and 
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he heard his prayer and accepted his petition, and from the 
inside of Sheol. below he drew him forth, Again, Daniel cried 
unto him from the den, and the companions of Hananiah from 
the fiery furnace, and he sent an angel with his grace accord- 
ing to his petition and was a deliverer and a savior to them. 
By each one of his servants, wherever they sought him, there 
he was found: Elijah on Carmel, Abraham on the top of the 
mountain, quickly he heard their prayer and granted their 
wish and answered their petition and exalted them, In the 
manner that seemed best to his Lordship, in the case of each 
one of his servants in (p. 622) due season, as was pleasing and 
good in his eyes, he sent him to preach and to teach And 
again, according as he willed, he gave them laws and com- 
mandments; the sona of Adam, that they should not eat of 
the tree; the sons of Seth, that with the daughters of Cain 
they should not mingle; Noah, the rainbow and the inviolable 
covenant; Abraham, the sign and seal of circumcision; Moses, 
the Sabbath and the keeping of the law. Elijah he clothed 
with zeal, like flaming fire. Isaiah he commanded that he 
should walk before him naked and barefoot. Jeremiah he 
commanded to put a yoke and thongs.on his neck. To Ezekiel 
he said,! ‘Shave thy head and beard with a razor, take thy 
stuff upon thy shoulder and dig throngh the wall and go out 
as though insane. Hosea, the holy prophet, he commanded, 
“Take a wife, a harlot.” And to each one of his servants in 
his own season he commanded to live according to his will; 
because he has authority as Lord in his creation and as God 
over the work of his hands, and there is none who can find 
fault with the free will of his Lordship. Everyone who hears 
and observes and does, is kept and exalted and prospered. 
For Abraham was counted worthy to be called the friend of 
God, and Moses too was glorified and made chief and leader, 
while great exploits and wonderful our Lord performed through 
“him. Elijah, too, was taken up and did not taste death. Thus, 
in the case of Saint Simeon, too: it pleased his Lord to have 
him stand on a pillar in these days and last times, because 
he saw the: creation as though it were asleep, (p. 623) that by 
the distress of his servant he might arouse the world from the 
heaviness of its lethargy of sleep, and that the name of his 
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divinity might be praised through the instrumentality of his 


believer. 

That thou mayest know that truly this was from God, I 
will tell thee the thing as it was and as it happened, Saint 
Simeon had a window in the mandra, before which a stone 
was placed which was three cubits high, and incense and a 
censer were put upon it. Once during the confinement of the 
forty days, when about three weeks had passed, there appeared 
to Saint Simeon a certain goodly man whose face was radiant 
as the light, who was girded as one who goes to war; and he 
saw him come and pray before the window of the sacred 
treasury. After the prayer was ended he went up and stood 
upon the stone, and, folding his hands behind him, he bowed 
and raised himself up; then looking at the Saint, again he lifted 
his hands towards Heaven and gazed upward. Three nights, 
then, he did thus from dusk to dawn. Thereupon the Saint 
perceived and understood that for his sake he did thus, and 
had been sent from the Lord to show him and teach him that 
thus he should be assiduous in his prayer. And when he ceased 
after three days and had passed out of sight, the Saint him- 
self went and stood upon it three months, After that, he began 
to make for himself those small pillars, until he made the one 
twenty cubits high. 

(p. 624) And that thou mayest know that in very truth this 
thing was from the Lord, that he stood upon a pillar, again 
I will tell thee that which really was. After he had stood 
upon those small ones seven years, up to that one twenty 
cubits high, he had the feeling that he should exchange the 
twenty cubit one and make one of thirty cubits. So when the 
Lenten fast drew near, he called that disciple of his who was 
with him, the one who served him many years, who closed his 
eyes, and on whose shoulder he laid his head as he surrendered 
his spirit to his Lord. And he commanded him and said to 
him, “Before the time when our Lord wills and the door of 
the mandra is opened, make and set up for me a pillar of 
two sections, which shall be thirty cubits high” He also 
summoned workmen and commanded them and said to them, 
“Béfore the door is opened, let it be made and erected and 
placed by the door.” When the door of the mandra was closed, 
the workmen went about it to hew it. But it was as though 
something were opposing them, for whenever they quarried out 
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a section and struck it, something smote it and shattered it. 
So they were hewing and the stones were getting broken, 
until four weeks had passed, and only two weeks remained 
before the door would be opened. ‘Then that disciple was 
troubled and the workmen as well, because the forty days were 
almost gone, and up to this time they had not accomplished 
anything. So the disciple came to him by night and called 
and said (p. 625) to the Saint, in distress, “My Lord, I beseech 
thy holiness, entreat thy Lord on behalf of this matter, that 
if it is according to his will, he will remove the difficulty and 
reveal to thy holiness that thus Satan is opposing us. And if 
it is not his will, why should we labor in vain, we and the 
workmen, and not accomplish anything?” But the Saint refused 
even. to talk- with the disciple, and said to him, “Go away, 
and come to-morrow.” He did as he commanded him. And 
the next night he came and called and said to him, “My Lord, 
what does thy holiness command me? Shall we work or stop?” 
Then the Saint talked with him and encouraged him and said 
to him, “Be not troubled, for lo! God has corrected it accord- 
ing to his pleasure; and he revealed and made known to me, 
the sinner, the thing which I sought from him. For there 
came to me this night a certain man of goodly and pleasant 
appearance, who said to me, ‘Be not discouraged about the 
matter which thy disciple reported to thee. For thus thy Lord 
wills, that thou shouldest make for thyself a pillar forty enbits 
high, and construct it of three sections symbolical of the Tri- 
nity, as thou believest.' And he gaye me three gifts, pure and 
white, very beautiful and lovely. And thee also he called by 
thy name: ‘Sacristan So-and-So, take this gift and cry aloud 
and proclaim and say, ‘Sing unto the Lord a new song, all 
the earth. But now go and do just as I said to thee; and 
I trust the Lord God that he will open up the door before 
thee.” 

(p. 626) And when that disciple arose in the morning and 
took the workmen with him, that they should go out and look 
for a suitable stone to hew out those three sections, the Lord 
opened the door before them, and they found inside the mandra 
a suitable stone, over which they had been going out and 
coming in daily. They set to work ot-it, and by the help of 
the Lord in one week they quarried and shaped it and pre- 
pared it for a pillar and brought it in and placed it at the 
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door of the mandra, So when the Saint opened the door, they 
brought it in, raised it, and put the pillar in place. And he 
went up and stood upon it thirty years as a single day. And 
his Lord granted to him that upon it he ended his days, as 
he requested from God, with great renown, with deeds of 
beneficence, acts of righteousness, and practices of perfection. 
And he was of profit to many, and to himself, and the name 
of his Lord was praised because of him and on his behalf 
from one end of the creation to the other. And he waxed 
influential and increased in his honor and exploits in his de- 
cease more than in his life-time. The holy church was exalted 
by him, the horn of Christianity lifted up, and his end was 
much greater than his beginning, so that if there was any one 
of divided opinion, his mind was established and he was con- 
firmed in the faith. 

For not as an ordinary man did his Lord give him exit 
from the world, neither did he hide from him the day of his 
coronation. He revealed it to him in the manner I will de- 
scribe, After he had been in the mandra (p. 627) seven years, 
two men appeared to him standing before him in fair and 
beautiful clothing. One of them grasped in his right hand a 
measuring rod with which he measured off forty rods, then 
turned to his companion and said to him, “Whenever this 
number forty is completed, the measure will be finished, and 
he will be taken. But I will make a sign the like of which 
has not been in these times, and then I will take him.” And 
without the Saint fully understanding him, he repeated the 
measuring twice, speaking in the same way. To the Saint 
himself about this thing he did not say anything; only they 
talked with each other not a little while, then disappeared. 
But he was sure that it was said about him, and he was always 
very heedful of it. And when he saw that the number drew 
near, he was looking for that sign of which he had said, “I 
will make it, and then I will take him;” and he was reflecting 
as to what sort of sign this would be. 

When he saw that sign' of anger which occurred in the 
city Antioch and its district, and he saw the whole creation 
which assembled there, thousands and tens of thousands, a 
countless throng, and saw the priests leading their flocks and 
ie Cg 
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using great diligence and care, with censers and incense and 
lighted tapers and crosses, and all the people running from 


every quarter shouting and with tears and bitter groans, and 


he also saw that the number was completed, he felt disturbed 
and summoned his first disciple and said to him privately, “As 
I see the number is completed, and the sign is very solemn, 
(p. 628) I do not know—has indeed the appointed time arrived, 
and am I to be taken? But before the day I will say to thee, 
because thou hast been with me many years and knowest that 
clothing of any other sort has never touched my flesh, except 
these skins: Now let God be thy witness if thou allowest cloth- 
ing of any other kind to touch my limbs!” Thus it was that 
clothing of any other kind did not touch the flesh of the Saint, 
besides those skins. And his Lord made his departure such 
as I think none of those born of women in these times had 
For there was an assembly of the people and of all humanity, 
innumerable and of untold size, for fifty-one days after that last 
sign which occurred in the district, and no one dared either 
to enter his house, except in fear, or to go out to the field, 
except in terror. No one was doing any work at all, but upon 
everyone a stupor had fallen, and they had all given up in 
despair, and the mind of every one was confused and distracted. 
They stood looking to see what the Saint would command 
them; for as though from the mouth of his Lord they looked 
to receive the command of his Holiness. 

After fifty-one days had passed, as we said, there was also 
that great commemoration in the month Tammuz. After this 
the Saint never made another commemoration such as that 
one, whose congregation no one could (p. 629) describe. For 
since time began there has not been its like in creation. For 
God had aroused the whole world that he might bring it to 
the preeting and reverence of his loved one, and might show 
him his honor while he lived, as he did to Moses the holy 
when he took him up to the mountain and showed him the 
promised land, and then took him away. The blessed Saint 
Simeon summoned everyone, the priests and their disciples, 
the nobles and the humble, and exhorted them and comforted 
them, and gave them commands and admonitions that they 
should keep the laws and precepts of our Lord. Like a father 
good and compassionate, who commanded his beloved children, 
he said to them, “Go in the peace of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
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and keep vigil in your districts three days. Then go out in 
the name of our Lord and set to work, and let every one do 
his task. And I trust the Lord God, that he will be your 
preserver.” 

‘And after he had dismissed every one to his work in peace, 
thirty days passed, when, on the twenty-ninth day of the month 
Ab at the cleventh hour of the night between Saturday and 
Sunday, he suddenly felt ill, as some disciples were present 
with him; and pain struck him, and he began to suffer, and 
his whole body was feverish. He felt ill all day Sunday and 
Monday and Tuesday. Then lovingkindness was shown him 
by God, which gn account of its magnitude is perhaps difficult 
to believe; (p. 630) but to believers everything ts credible, to 
those who know that to their Lord everything is possible. The 
sign was this: The heat was severe and so intense that the 
ground was burned from its glow, in those days during the 
going out of Ab and the beginning of Elul. And to the Saint 
this lovingkindness was shown which I will describe; and per- 
haps for this purpose also that intense heat came to pass, for 
the sake of a test, and by reason of the sign his Lord ordained 
to give him an earnest of the reward of his labor, while he 
was in this world. For the wind blew softly, and it was cool 
and balmy as though heavenly dew were dropping upon the 
Saint. And pleasant fragrance exhaled and came from it, the 
like of which has not been told in the world. There was not 
one odor of it, but wave on wave came whose several odors 
were different from one another, so that neither spices nor 
sweet herbs and pleasant smells which are in the world, can be 
compared to the fragrance of those waves; because it was by 
the care and providence of God. For neither were they ex- 
haled in every place, nor even the whole length of that stair- 
case, but from its middle and upward wave on wave went 
forth, nor in the whole mandra, No one perceived it, because 
of the incense which was ascending. And when that first 
disciple saw it, who loved him and stayed with him day and 
night and did not go away from him, especially in those days 
when he was ill, he comforted him and encouraged him and 
said to him, “Behold, my lord, how thy Lord loves thee. For 
Jo, he has done thy will and (p. 631) pleasure in everything, 
and brought all the world to greet thee and honor thee; and 
lo, he shows thee thy honor in thine eyes. And this, too, 
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which has not been the lot of man, he has done in the case 
of thy Holiness; and even now he has given thee the earnest 
of the reward of thy labors, for it was never heard nor spoken 
of in the world that incense exhaled in this manner; from this 
time thy Lord honors thee as thy labors deserve. But we 
beseech by thy God whom thou hast loved from thy youth, 
fill thy holy mouth with blessing and bless thy disciples, be- 
cause thy perfection knoweth how we honor and worship thy 
righteousness.” So he blessed them, and admonished and 
commanded them that they should tell no one about this in- 
cense. For the Saint himself knew that in very deed it was 
a divine providence, 

On the fourth day of the week, in the second of the month 
Elul, at the ninth hour, as all his disciples were present with 
him, he gave command to those two about their companions 
and committed them all to our Lord. Then he stood up erect, 
and three times bowed, and again raised himself up, and gazed 
heavenward, and turned about and looked on all the world. 
Then all the people who were there cried out, “Bless us, 
Master.” Again he gazed eastward and westward and on every 
side, then raised his hand from the inside of his cloak and 
blessed them, thrice committing them to our Lord. As his 
disciples stood and kept hold of him, as sons a futher good 
and kind, again they said to him, “Master, bless thy servants, 
we beseech by thy Lord, who has done thy will and is taking 
thee to himself (p. 632) as thou didst ask him.” Thereupon 
he grasped the hands of both of them and commanded them 
about one another, that they love one another. He commanded 
them also about their companions. Then raising his hands to 
Heaven he committed them to our Lord. Then again he lifted 
his eyes to Heaven and smote three times upon his heart with 
his right hand, and bowed and put his head on the shoulder 
of that first disciple. And the two disciples put their hands 
upon his eyes, and he surrendered his spirit to his Lord. So 
he fell asleep, and the labor and weariness and pain were 
over, when he put his head on the shoulder of that disciple, 
while they put their hands upon his eyes, and all the people 
stood and looked at him. 

But his disciples, because they feared the people, lest the 
village should gather and come to snatch him away and there 
should be bloodshed and murder, made tim a coffin and put 
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him in it on the top of the pillar, until they might secure for 
it a place of honor. Suddenly this was reported, and the 
rumor went out and spread in all the world. And astonish- 
ment and consternation seized everybody, and amazement fell 
upon ail flesh, because so suddenly they heard this which they 
had not expected. Everybody's mind fell into blank confusion, 
their brains grew numb and hands feeble, and mourning and 
grief fell upon many. There were some, indeed, who mourned 
and sorrowed, and some again who rejoiced and gave thanks. 
So that rejoicing was mingled with sadness, consolation with 
mourning, and cheerfulness (p. 633) with gloom. For some 
wept and were depressed; and others, again, lifted their hands 
to heaven, and to God Almighty gave thanks and blessings, 
that this report and the good news of the coronation of Christ’s 
servant had reached their ears. . 

This event was one of sadness and of joy; of mourning and 
of consolation, For it was sad, that such a wise pilot who 
steered his worldly ship with divine wisdom was taken away 
from the world. But it was a matter of rejoicing, that the 
fieshly ship of the watchful mariner had entered and arrived 
at the port of bliss, laden with a rich cargo, and he had 
escaped the billows which continually buffeted him. Ceased 
now the tempests with winds and hurricanes, which had battled 
with him and against him. His gain in trade was an abiding 
possession, and his Lord he gladdened with his profits. On 
the other hand, it was an occasion for lamentation, my breth- 
ren, because such a wise master-builder, laden with the petition 
of the weight of the creation, had been taken away from the 


world. For like beams in an edifice, his prayers held firm 


the world. On the other hand, it was matter for cheer, be- 
cause his Master had stretched out the hand of relief and 
given him strength and endurance. He began in His Name, 
and finished in His Goodness. His building went up to the 
finish and was not shaken by the winds and rain and flood 
of sin, which throughout forty-seven years surged against it 
with every sort of trial. Again it was a matter of tears and 
sorrow, because such a spiritual father, who nourished and— 


- (p. 634) brought up his children with heavenly nourishment, 


had departed from their midst. Again it was a matter of 
that even if he did leave his children orphans in the 
flesh, yet he like a heavenly eagle soared upward in flight and 
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mounted to the craggy eyrie on high, leaving behind all fears 


and ascending from all harms. Again, the orphans and widows ~ 


wept with tears and sighs, saying, “Where shall we seek or 
where find thee, who sustained and nourished us next to his 
Lord?" The oppressed remembered and feared, and the down- 
trodden were disquieted, being depressed and troubled, saying, 
“Woe to us, because now is opened against us the mouth of 
Tavening and voracious wolves. And whom shall we call to 
awake him, the strong lion, who slumbers and lies in the death- 
sleep, from whose roaring they trembled, and from whose ter- 
rible voice they hid themselves like foxes in their holes?” The 
sufferers, too, bewailing him said, “Whither shall we go, or 
where seek and find a healer like thee or comparable to thee 
and similar to thee? Before the disease saw thee, it fled, and 
before the pain had come to thee it vanished; and at thy word 
more than by all roots and drags they were cured.” 

The church, moreover, wept for him with her children, priests 
and their parishes, and shepherds and their flocks, with grief 
and with joy, with tears and with supplications, with sighs and 
prayers, with sorrow and cheer. For in grief they sought him 
who was to them as a quiet harbor and peaceful asylum. For 
whenever sprang up any sort of evil, which is always a trouble 
and disturbance of the good, either (p. 635) winds of sin or 
hurricane of false doctrine, he stood ready boldly, like a wise 
master-builder, and like a skilful workman, and like a practical 
pilot, and like a watchful mariner, and like a trained athlete, 
and like an instructed scribe, and like an armed warrior clad 
with the breastplate of righteousness and nerved mightily with 


the true faith and strengthened spiritually with trust in his - 


Lord. He soared in prayer, and fled for refuge with courage; 
he raised his eyes to heaven and lifted up his gaze on high, 
and asked mercy from his Lord, and sought grace and help 
from his God. He rebuked the winds of sin and they slept, 
and the whirlwinds of deceit and they became still. For he 
roared like a lion, and was a smiter of all who stand on the 
wrong side. They were comforted then and rejoiced, and their 
gladness was mingled with thanksgiving and blessing. For they 
rejoiced and blessed God their Lord, who had given to his 
servant so that he battled and conquered, fought and won, 
asked and received, sought and found, and knocked and it was 
opened to him. He began in truth and finished in righteous- 
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ness. The horn of the holy church was exalted, and all her 
sons rejoiced with their priests, and their folds with their 
flocks. All the teachers of false doctrines were ashamed and 
confounded, who saw one thing instead of another. They were 
in distress then, and troubled lest at any time a root of evil 
should produce a plant of bitterness like unto it, and with the 


taste (p. 636) of its bitterness should harm and injure many, 


Then where should we find a healer or a burden-bearer like 
him or equal to him, who before the ulcer appeared cured it, 
or before the disease or affliction came, healed it by his 
prayers? 

For there was once a tempest of sin and a storm of evil 
against the Church of Christ, through a certain evil and wicked 
man, whose name was Asclepiades, an uncle of the empress. 
He was chief procurator in the days of Theodosius the emperor; 
and in the days of John, Bishop of Antioch. The mind of 
this evil man consented with that of heathen and Jews; but 
he hated the Christians. He sent out an edict that their 
synagogues and meeting houses which the Christians had taken 
from the Jews should be returned to them, and that the 
Christians should build and purchase some for themselves. 
And the edict of the king and command of the prefect in re- 
gard to this was promulgated in many cities and was read to 
everyone. Then there was great grief and disappointment 
among all the Christians, especially because they saw the Jews 
and heathen clothed in white and appearing glad and merry. 
But they did not know nor understand, the fools, that quickly 
sadness and regret would overtake them, and it would be in 
their case as it was in the days of our Lord, when their fathers 
and priests lost their money but did not bury the truth. So 
also now again (p. 637) it happened to them, that the great 
amount of money they had given they lost, and they became 
a laughing-stock in the world, while their Sabbaths and syna- 
gogues remained deserted in their desolation. 

For there came to the blessed Saint Simeon bishops grieved 
and sorrowing, who told him this; also copies of the letters 
of the king and prefect they brought with them. And when 
they read them before the Saint, he was grieved and burned 
with zeal for his Lord like a flaming fire. And he took a 
courageous stand and boldly wrote words of might filled with 
rebuke. He did not call Theodosius “Emperor”, but he wrote 
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to him thus: “Since thy heart is exalted and thou hast for- 
gotten the Lord thy God who gave thee the diadem of honor 
and a royal throne, and thou hast become friend and econ- 
federate and abettor of unbelieving Jews, God’s just judgment 
will suddenly overtake thee and all those who are consenting 
to this business, Then thou wilt lift up thy hands to heaven 
and say in thy distress, ‘In truth, this wrath has come upon 
me because I played false to the Lord God!" 
- When the Emperor read it, his heart trembled and feared, 
and he was seized with compunction even unto death. He at 
once commanded, and letters were written to all the cities, 
that the former letters be annulled, and the Christians and 
priests of God should be honored. He also dismissed the 
prefect from his office in deep disgrace. (p. 638) And he wrote 
letters to the Saint by the hand of princes, in conciliating 
terms, and asked him to pray for him and bless him and be 
reconciled to him. So the distress passed away, and there — 
was joy to the church and all its adherents, and the gvil one 
was ashamed with his servants. Thus truth was victorious and 
God was glorified through his believer. 1 

On account of these and many more things than these they 
were in grief and sorrow, because had departed from them 
the blessed father, to whom all the priests of God were like 
sons; and as © mother her sons, he had cherished them under 
the wings of his prayers, But they rejoiced and were glad 
because they saw that the Athlete was garlanded, and that 
the spiritual warrior, who had stood maniully in the contest 
and fought bravely, had conquered his enemy and was written 
down on the side of the conquerors; the diligent husbandman, 
whose seed brought forth a hundredfold; the wise master- 
builder, whose building was finished and was not shaken by 
the violence of the winds and the fury of the tempests and. 
the rush of rivers, all the long time they beat upon it; the 
skilful sailor, whose ship arrived at the port of bliss and was 
not injured by the many surging billows and the fiercely raging 
storms which pounded and beat against it through a stretch 
of years; it opposed them all, and trampled upon their necks 
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by the great help which was from its Lord, and rejoiced its 
mariner by the multitude of its gains; the faithful steward, 
who controlled his fellows in righteousness, and received the 
premise from his Lord, that he should be appoimted over his 
treasury; (p. 639) the practiced scribe, who wrought and taught, 
and his teaching and the word of his tongue was acceptable, and 
they meditated on it night and day, men and women, old and 
young, young men and maidens. All regions rejoiced in the 
teaching of the just man, evil was ashamed, and God was 
glorified in his good and faithful servant, whose talent was 
doubled, and his Lord rejoiced over his gain in trade. The 
horn of the Holy Church was exalted in the end of his labor 
and in the completion of his struggle. Her mouth was opened 
in praise and in songs of the spirit; she began to say, rejoic- 
ing, while her face was glad and her heart exulted, and her 
soul was joyful, “Now is exalted my head above mine enemies 
about me.” For she saw with all her sons what honor our 
‘Lord bestowed upon her lover, the one who had honored her 
priests and upheld her laws; and she forgot the shame and 
pain which had always tormented her. So she lifted up her 
voice in praise and began to say, “Now, Lord, I will praise 
thee, for thou answeredst me and becamest to me a Saviour.” 
For not in a simple way did his Lord make the departure 
for his faithful one, but above all men who lived in his day 
and generation he magnified his triumphs in his life and death. 
For while he lived there came from the ends of the earth 
far distant peoples and barbarian tongues to greet him, to 
see his radiant and dear face, and to hear his divine teach- 
ings, and emperors did him homage in their letters continually 
by their ambassadors. And again at his death priests came, 
and so did their parishes and flocks, (p. 640) and the emperor's 
commander-in-chief with a multitude of soldiers who were 
under his command, For there was at the time of the Saint's 
death a generalissimo who held the control of all the Enst, 
Ardabur the general, son of Aspar; who were (both) honored 
like kings in their own dominions, He came bringing with 
him twenty-one prefects and many tribunes, and an innumer- 
ible host of soldiers, and they attended the funeral of the 
Saint. For the citizens of Antioch entreated the general and 
besought him with tears and many sighs, that they might 
bring the Saint in thither, that he might be a defense to 
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their city, which was ruined because of their sins; that they 
might be sheltered by his prayers. This was done of the Lord, 
that he might show how great honor he was bestowing upon 
him who had loved him and honored him by good works and 
deeds of righteousness. For he brought him down with very 
great honor, and in much pomp, priests and chief priests 
bearing him on their hands, and all the sons of the Holy 
Church, until they came to the village of Shih, which was 
about three miles distant from the mandra. And from there, 
again, he was placed upon a chariot, with generals and chiefs 
and prefects of the cities, and many soldiers surrounding him, 
and people innumerable and countless. For the villagers came 
forth for the celebration, men and women, old and young, 
youths and maidens, bond and free, to show their respect for 
him and receive blessing (p. 641) from him, as they burned 
incense and carried lighted candles. 

The Saint’s body was conducted in pomp for five days; for 
on the second day of the week it went out from the mandra, 
and on Friday it entered the great city of Antioch in great 
pomp and with such chanting as is beyond description, while 
they burned incense and lighted candles, and sprinkled sweet 
perfume before it and upon all the people who accompanied it; 
psalms and spiritual songs were chanted before it, until ito 
the great and holy church—which Constantine the victorious 
and just Emperor built, whose memory shall be blessed in 
both worlds—it entered and was placed, a thing which had 
happened to none of the saints, neither ancient or modern, 
For no one was ever put in the cathedral church, neither of 
the prophets nor of the apostles nor of the martyrs, except- 
ing only the blessed Saint Simeon himself. Also the bishop 
of Antioch himself and all his clergy, every day as a mark 
of honor chanted hymns of the spirit before him, and served 
with great silver censers of incense which they placed before 
him, continually, burning all the time sweet odors and choice 
incense such as they burned while he was alive, that God might 
show how greatly he honored him in his life and in his death, 

His Lord also showed in his funeral a great triumph 
through him, such that all the beholders (p. 642) were amazed, 
and he made known the gift of healing which was given to 
him from God, such a thing as his labors merited. For there 
was a man who was possessed of an unclean spirit of an evil 
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demon, who had lived among the tombs many years. The 
burial place was close to the highway, beside a village whose 
name was Marwa, and all those who went and came by that 
road saw him, His speech was taken away, and he was 
bereft of his reason, and roared all the time as he went to 
and fro at the door of the burial place. He neither knew 
anyone, nor did anyone dare to approach him from fear and 
because of the sound of his roaring. Now when he saw that 
the coffin of the Saint's body was passing by upon the chariot, 
as though mercy from heaven was shown him, and as though 
for this, too, he had been kept, he left the sepulchre in 
which he dwelt, and running at full speed, threw himself upon 
the coffin in which lay the Saint's body. And just as soon 
as he reached the coffin his demon fled from him and the 
evil spirit which tormented him left him. His reason return- 
ed, he knew and recognized every one, the bond of his tongue 
was loosed, his mouth opened, and he praised and glorified 
God; and astonishment seized everyone. So was fulfilled that 
which is written, “The power which is in his works he shows 
to his people.”! And he followed the Saint (p. 643) and entered 
the city with him. And there he was many days in the 
church, rejoicing and confessing and glorifying God. Also 
the victorious and Christian Emperor Leo*, worthy of blessed 
memory, sent letters with ambassadors, with great pains, and 
wrote to the military commanders and bishops that they 
should send him the body of the holy Saint Simeon, that he 
might honor him there in his abode as his works merited, 
and that their dominion might be guarded through his prayers. 
Thereupon all Antioch arose with all its inhabitants, and with 
tears and sighs wrote and entreated of him, “Because our 
city has no walls, since it fell in the visitation, we have 
brought him that he may be a wall for us, and we may be 
protected by his prayers.” And with difficulty he was per- 
suaded by them to accede to this request that they should 
leave him with them, Even to such a degree as this did God 
magnify his worshipper, and because he honored God he was 
honored by God and reverenced by men.® 

1 Ps 110, 6. 

? Leo the Firat, who became king in the year 457 and died in the 
year 474. This clause is expunged in Codex Vat. See p. 107. 

4“Here ends the story of Mar Simeon the Stylite” (Assemani). 
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So the holy and elect of God, Mar Simeon, was at rest," 
His struggle was ended, and he received his crown with high 
renown and with deeds of righteousness, and there was great 
joy to all (p. 644) who feared God, in the year seven hundred 
and seventy, at the end of the éulaary, that is, the twelfth 
year, and at the beginning of the spuxudexéry, that is, the 
thirteenth year, on the second of the month Elul, on the 
fourth day of the week. He remained in the mandra, after 
he was laid at rest im the coffin on the pillar, nineteen days. 
But in the reckoning of the month it was twenty days, because 
one day previous must be reckoned to the month for the time 
of the Saint’s death. He was laid at rest on the second of 
the month, and went ont of his mandra on the twenty-first 
of the month Elul, and entered the city of Antioch on the 
twenty-fifth of the month, on Friday, For he went out on 
the second day of the week, and on Friday he entered, that 
is, after a period of five days, amid rejoicing and in great 
and magnificent pomp. May his memory be blessed, and his 
prayers be over the creation forever. Amen! 


Here endeth the glorious life of the blessed Mar Simeon.2 

t [#And was crowned the saint Mar Simeon on the second day of the 
month Flul on the fourth day of the week, at the ninth hour, in the 
year seven hundred and seventy-one of the Greek Era (i. ¢. 459 A. D.). 
Here endeth the excellent story of the course of the life of the perfect 
saint Mar Simeon of the Pillar. May his prayer sid the sinner who 
wrote it.” (B. ML Add. 12174, fol. 48a)]. 

2 (Dr. Lent's translation and investigations were completed in the 
spring of 1006. Since then has appeared (in Harnack ond Schmit, 
Terte wid Untersuchungen, Bd. $2, Heft4d; Leipzig, 1906) « comprehensive 
work on the life of the Saint by Lietzmann and Hilgenfeld, to which 
the latter contributes a German translation of the Bedjan text (pp. 80 
—180). Hilgenfeid also gives o translation of the Letters of Simeon 
(pp. 188 ff.), of which the Syriac text, with translation and an investiga- 
tion regurding authenticity etc., was published by Profeszor Torrey in 
this Journal in 1899; see the reference above, p. 104. En,] : 





The Tone-Accents of two Chinese Dialects —By Connutivs 
Bracu Bravizy, University of California, Berkeley, 
California. 

A—Cantonese. 


The Cantonese words whose “tones” are analyzed on Chart 
A were spoken by Mr. Sun Yap Shang, of Oakland, a well- 
known teacher of that dialect. Each word was a typical 
example of one of the “tones” of the traditional list. The 
records were made by the Rousselot apparatus. Of each 
record the wave-lengths (representing the time of each vibration) 
were carefully measured and plotted, forming the curves or 
patterns of pitch shown on the chart. Each curve is there 
identified both by the number—in arabic numerals—and by 
the name assigned to that particular “tone” in the native list. 
The hair-line curyes shown in the chart are plotted from 
duplicate records taken for control of results. In all these 
cases the correspondence between duplicate and original turned 
out to be so surprisingly close as to give assurance both as 
to the general accuracy of the method and as to consistency 
of utterance on the part of the speaker. 

From the first it seemed doubtful whether under conditions 
of actual speech such an unusual number of tonal species could 
be certainly distinguished either in hearing or in utterance. 
But when once the figures were plotted, and it was possible 
to make definite comparison of them, the doubt was greatly 
strengthened. Few of these figures show any clear-cut dis- 
tinction of form. Tone 1, to be sure, with its deep curving 
drop, and Tone 4 with its single short sharp note, are un- 
mistakable. But the other eight seemed at first a mere huddle 


1 For a full account of the method used see this Journal vol. xxxi, 
pp. 284—286, 
14 JAOB 55. 
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of featureless shapes all crowded into the narrow compass of 
mid-voice pitch. Nowhere among them was there a rising glide 
or a circumflex or a low-pitched level note—figures of real 
individuality and character common im tonal languages. Never- 
theless, after further study certain marked resemblances between 
members of this group of eight began to appear, leading to 
a rearrangement of them in four groups, each group consisting 
of two obviously similar figures constituting apparently a single 
species or type. This would be a simplification of the scheme 
very much to be wished, but before accepting it even tentatively 
certain matters must be considered. 

1. In all similar studies so far undertaken, the one abiding 
feature of these “tones” has proved to be the general figure 
or pattern of movement as regards pitch. Considerable differ- 
ences in detail are freely allowed, and indeed for the most 
part pass unnoticed, as may be seen in Chart B, where several 
examples of the same “tone” uttered consecutively by the 
same person are plotted side by side. 

2, The feature least stable is absolute pitch, that is, definite 
position on the musical scale. Examples of large variation in 
this feature may be seen in groups IV and VI on Chart A, 
and under I in Chart B. That this is inevitable becomes 
plain when we recall that mm singing each succeeding note takes 
its place at a measured interval of pitch from its immediate 
predecessor, so that each note furnishes « definite cue for the 
pitch of the next one. In singing, therefore, it is possible for 
a tramed voice guided by a trained ear to approximate that 
interval so nearly that the ear of the listener is entirely satis- 
fied; though even so it can never be mathematically correct. 
But in speech there are no measured intervals at all, and no 
constants of pitch to measure from. In tonal languages no 
vowel takes its cue of pitch from its neighbor, but only from 
a general sense of the relation of its “tone” to the general 
scheme of the voice. Under such conditions it is impossible 
for the organs of speech to strike accurately and maintain 
consistently—or for the ear to judge with even approximate 
accuracy—the definite pitch of any vowel in the flow of words. 
If proof be needed of this statement, one hus only to look at 
the pairs of duplicates shown on the chart—duplicates which, 
as has already been said, are remarkable for the accuracy of 
their reproduction, The words in each case were the same, 
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and were uttered in close sequence; yet they differ in pitch 
sometimes as much as three semitones, “Tone” then, in our 
sense of the word, is not exactly pitch at all, but rather a 
patterned change or movement with the field of pitch. It 
the general pattern or figure remain the same, small differences 
of pitch do not compel the assumption of different species. 

‘3. Vowel-quantity is a thing strictly observed, [ believe, in 
all languages of the Chinese type. If “tone” be a patterned 
change or movement of pitch, quantity is time elapsed during 
the movement. Longer time-allowance favors a fuller execution 
of the pattern. Shorter time compels more or less abridge- 
ment. Time—that is quantity—is the horizontal ordinate of 
the chart, while pitch is the vertical one. Long quantity 
therefore appears as long reach of the figure across the chart. 
If a given pattern is found in both long and short forms, the 
long would naturally be accounted the type or species, since 
it is the more fully characterized, while the short would be 
the variety. 

Turning now to the chart, we observe that in group IT 
No.5 is a third longer than No.2; im group III No.7 is a 
third longer than No.8; in group IV No. 9 is half as long 
again as No. 10. In all these cases the patterns are strikingly 
similar, save that No.9 has made use of its longer time to 
throw in a preliminary flourish. Unless jurther investigation 
should invulidate these results, it would seem that these six 
*tones” of the Cantonese list should be reduced to three 
species, each having perhaps a short variety. 

The case of group V is not so clear, The resemblance 
between its members is not so compelling, and the quantity 
affords no clue. It seems altogether unlikely that within so 
narrow a compass of pitch two distinct species, each with the 
same pronounced rising vanish, could be successfully maintained. 
Determination of the matter can only be accomplished by those 
who can compare the results of a large series of instrumental 
records with the reports of a trained ear on the living speech. 

4 So far as I know, long quantity “by position” as in Latin 
and Greek prosody has no place in the Chinese scheme. But 
in one language of the Chinese type—namely the Siamese— 
there is the interesting case in which a short vowel followed 
by either of the nasals, m, n, or ng, in ayllabic closure, has 
its tonal function continued in the nasal, so that its “tone” 
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invariably has the full pattern of the long yowels.! This comes 
about through the fact that the nasals are vowel-like—if in- 
deed they be not vowels altogether, as some are ready to 
claim—and sufficiently sonorous to take full intonation, This 
feature is emphasized by the fact that the only other syllabic 
closure ever heard in the language is that of the unvoiced 
stops, p, t, k, and the glottal stop which is not recognized in 
English. That is, all short vowels in closed syllables are either 
lengthened by continuation into a nasal, or are abruptly chopped 
off by the guillotine of an unvoiced stop which is not even 
exploded. That closure does affect tone is shown not only by 
amplification of pattern in the case of the nasals, but by 
the fact that in the other case the vowels are limited to two 
special “tones,” the one a sharp high-pitched note extremely 
short (identical with Tone 4 of the Cantonese scheme), and 
the other a very short variety of the “depressed level tone” of 
long vowels. All this suggests the need of a carefal examination 
of this field in the Chinese dialects also, if the theory of their 
“tones” is ever to be placed on a sure basis. 

To sum up this part of the discussion—1) In the records 
of the eight traditional “tones” here in question there seem 
to be but four real patterns or figures of movement, and this 
fact strongly suggests the reduction of the eight to four. 
differences of pitch noted within some of the 
offer no valid objection to their association 
since the differences are no greater than 
between consecutive utterances of the very 
3) The minor differences of figure or pattern 
are in some cases fully accounted for by demon- 
in vowel-quantity, which, as is well known, 
modify the tonal pattern materially. 4) In other 
observed facts of a kindred speech suggest an 

ination of the syllables listed by the natives as of a 
given “tone” to ascertain whether they are open or closed; 
and if closed, whether the closure is by sonorous consonants 
which extend the vowel tone, or by stops which abruptly cut. 
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If this tentative combination and reduction is found to be 
in accord with the facts, the Cantonese scheme of “tones” 
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+ Cf. Journal of the American Oriental Society, vol. xxxi, pp. 287-88 
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would be brought into workable dimensions, and the “huddle 
about the mid-voice pitch” would be greatly relieved. But 
even so it would not entirely amend the lack of bold and 
unmistakable distinctions in this group of “tones.” The ap- 
proximately level line on TV indeed is ordinarily an unmistak- 
able figure; but here its neighbors on either side are too 
nearly like it, and too nearly like each other, to make dis- 
crimination between the three either very easy or very sure 
in actual practice. Languages of this type are not only limited 
to monosyllabic words, but the number of possible mono- 
eyllables is in some dialects greatly reduced by allowing very 
few consonants to take the final place. The result is that 
there are not monosyllables enough to furnish forth the neces- 
sary vocabulary unless difference of tone be added to the 
possible differences of articulate elements alone. One wonders 
therefore whether, when they were about it, the founders of 
the Cantonese dialect failed to develop distinctions which really 
distinguish, or whether the present situation is the result of a 
sort of tonal decay which has leveled distinctions that once 
were valid—distinctions which meticulous Chinese scholarship 
retains in its scheme, though they now are no longer found 
in its practice, 

I feel sure that the figures on the chart are truthful re- 
presentations to the eye of the various movements of pitch in 
the particular words which were spoken into the receiver of 
the recording instrument. It is possible, of course—though I 
do not think it actually so in this case—that the speaker's 
accent was it fault, or that the words he spoke did not 
properly represent the “tones” indicated. But, barring this 
possibility, it seems certain that in three, or perhaps four, in- 
stances, a given pattern was duplicated under another name. 
The evidence is there on the chart. A much larger series of 
records, and records of many different voices, must of course 
be examined before any general conclusion is reached. But 
for this voice and for this series of records the following sum- 
mary and reclassification | think will hold. [ offer it only as 
a starting point for further investigation and comparison by 
those who are more fully equipped and more fortunately placed 
for the accomplishment of the task. 
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The Tone-patterns of Cantonese Speech—Description and 
Reclassification. 


1 (Tone 1).—A drop of increasing steepness through 
more than an octave from a level start at high pitch 
of yoice. Long in quantity. 

II (Tones 2 and 5}.—A straightaway glide from about mid- 
voice pitch, dropping gradually through less than an 
octave. Long, with probably a shorter variety. 

II (Tones 7 and §).—A short drop from about mid-voice 
pitch, merging some three tones below into a level 
run. Long, with well marked short variety. 

1V (Tones 9 and 10).—A level run at a little above mid- 
voice pitch. Long, with well-marked short variety. 
(Identical with the “middle tone” of the Siamese.) 

V (Tones 3 and 6),—A preliminary movement of uncertain 
figure at the depressed level of III, ending with a 
rising vanish. Possibly meant for the reverse of ITI. 

VI (Tone 4).—A high note, extremely short, in which the 
vowel tone is abruptly cut off by the closure of an 
unvoiced stop not exploded. (Identical with the “high 
abrupt” or “high explosive” of the Siamese.) 


B—Pekingese. 


The speech here recorded and analyzed is that of Mr, K. 8, 
C. Kiang, Assistant in Chinese in the University of California, 
brought up from infancy in Peking, and resident there nearly 
all his life, The purity of his accent is vouched for by Pro- 
fessor John Fryer. 

In plotting the results on Chart B, no attempt was made 
—as was done im the other case—to soften or generalize the 
minute inaccuracies or excentricities of execution which seem 
to be present in every vocal utterance. These are here retained 
as illustrating the superior delicacy of instrumental analysis 
as compared with even the trained ear, ‘T'o the ear the ser- 
pentine wanderings of Tone I are absolutely unheard—are all 
blended into a single level note; and the three glides of 
Tones I, I, and IV, give not the slightest hint of uncertainty 
in attack or of hesitation in movement such as appears in the 
chart. For all ordinary purposes, however. the generalized 
form is no doubt preferable as less confusing, and as present- 
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ing more clearly the features which are constant. The small 
number of tonal patterns found in the Pekingese has per- 
mitted the plotting of several examples of each which may 
serve further to illustrate these points. 

The chief features of the Pekingese scheme as here shown 
are: (a) its simplicity, due to the fewness of its “tones” and 
to the remarkable consistency of adherence to type; and 
(b) the high pitch and small compass of voice used in their 
execution, This last might of course be merely a personal 
peculiarity of the speaker. But Dr, Fryer is inclined to regard 
it as a general characteristic of the northern dialect. The 
only point of doubt which appears is caused by the very close 
resemblances between Tones IT and III, raising the question 
as to whether they are not really one. This will be considered 
in the discussion of the individual Tones, to which we now 
puss. 

Tone | is discerned by the ear as a high-pitched level note, 
near the upper limit of the speaking voice. Instrumental 
analysis of it, while in general confirming the impression of 
the ear, discloses a constant wavering or “wobbling” of the 
voice about a central line of level pitch. This central line 
seems to be the note which it is intended to strike and hold, 
but from which in its execution the voice continually sags or 
wanders, and to which it has to be continually brought back 
by a series of infinitesimal readjustments in the tension of 
the vocal chords. As has already been said, the same pheno- 
menon in the form of hesitation and correction, may be traced 
in nearly all the other lines plotted on this chart. 

Tones II and I1T may be best considered together. They 
are both rising glides ranging through the greater part of an 
octave, and reaching the high level of Tone I. Typically, 
however, IIIT begins at a point about three semitones lower 
than [, and ranges upward through a whole octave; while IT 
begins at about O, and covers only three-fourths of an octave, 
Tif moreover has usually a short preliminary movement. before 
the rise actually begins, This is understood by the ear—if it 
notes it at all—ag a short level run. This preliminary is 
commonly absent from LI, or is much reduced. Yet Il some- 
times shows it unmistakably, and III sometimes lacks it al- 
together. Then ITI typically stretches over a wider horizontal 
space on the chart, that is, occupies longer time—a natural 
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result of its double movement and of its longer climb. But 
it is not so in every case. Indeed, were not the word here 
spoken known to be of Tone III, the example shown on the 
extreme left of group III would be taken for an unusually 
perfect specimen of Tone LI. 

On none of the lines then which we have been considering 
can groups Il and IIT be really distinguished. The examples 
might be so arranged as to form a continuous series. According 
to all scientific canons they should be considered a single 
species, Should further examination of vocabulary, syllabic- 
ation, and current usage discover a division along the line of 
vowel-quantity, the longer form would naturally be considered 
the type, while the shorter would be the variety. 

Tone IV is simply IIL reversed. It is a long descending 
glide, beginning near where IIT ends, and ending near where 
IIL begins. The initial uncertainties, moreover, carry a sug- 
gestion of a preliminary run, which may or may not be con- 
firmed by further examination. 


Note.—A few weeks ago, when these studies were already 
under way, the writer learned that a Scandinavian scholar 
whose name could not be recalled had recently published a 
study of certain of the Chinese “tones.” In the troublous days 
since then the writer has not been able to get track of the 
paper, nor to secure any further information regarding it. 
Under the circumstances it was thought best to complete what 
was begun and let the results take their chance. Being thus 
independently obtained, and very likely by independent methods 
and from different material, they should be of some value, if 
only for corroboration or as a starting point for further in- 
vestigation. 


' The manuscript of this article was submitted in Nonbaber, 1914. Ep, 
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The Propagation of the Date Palm: Materials for a 
Lexicographical Study in Arabic.—By Pavut Porznor, 
Editor of the Journal of Heredity, Washington, D. C, 


Date growing in the southwestern United States has been 
proved by fifteen years or more of careful experiment to be 
a profitable industry, and is certain, I believe, to become one 
of the important commercial cultures in those parts of Cali- 
fornia and Arizona that are suited to it, within a very few 
years, Already about 32,000 palm offshoots of the choicest 
sorts known to the Orient have been imported, representing 
nearly 400 varieties out of probably 5,000 to be found in dif- 
ferent parts of the date-palm region, and more than 150,000 
seedling palms, in addition, have been planted out by ranchers 
and by state and federal experimenters. Tho culture of the 
palm, which was brought to approximately its present Oriental 
state of perfection as early at least as the time of Hammurabi, 
is being subjected to careful tests by occidental scientists, some 
of the procedures being retained, and others rejected or im- 
proved. But in order that the culture of the palm in the 
United States shall be as nearly perfect as possible, it is quite 
necessary that we should have a thorough knowledge of what 
the Arabs have done. To this end, it is necessary that the 
scattered but fairly copious Arabic notices of the subject be 
known, and a necessary preliminary to such a study is an under- 
standing of the vocabulary of the date-palm in the Arabic 
language, The present paper attempts to present some of the 
material in one limited branch of the culture, and consists 
largely of observations which I made during two years in Arabic 
speaking countries, collecting date palm offshoots for the West 
India Gardens of Altadena, California. 

The date palm offshoot, the sucker by which the palm must 
be reproduced if it is to come true, is designated by a different 
name in almost every part of the Arabic-speaking world, In 
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some parts of Hgypt, I am informed, it is known as fasilah 
(“weak”), a word also in use among the Berber population of 
the Wadi Mzaib in Algeria, The word is also used to some 
extent in Baghdad, and no doubt also in other regions; it is 
frequently corrupted to fasilah, a spelling which, however, can 
be justified orthographically as meaning “ready to be separated 
from its mother”. It is further corrupted to faglah, a form 
which in literary Arabic designates an offshoot removed from 
the mother-palm. Nagil or nagil is another Egyptian name, 
according to Schweimfurth'; it appears to be from nagala, to 
transplant, and the alternative spelling j.< which he gives 
is doubtless to be set down as a vulgar error, 

At al-Basrah, the shipping point of the world’s greatest 
date-growing region, the offshoot is commonly called farkh, 
a word which properly designates any young animal or plant, 
and particularly a young chicken. If the offshoot springs from 
the trunk some distance above the ground, instead of at the 
base (the usual position), it is called a rakbah (*rider”), a word 
which is also used at Baghdad by the Badawin. The general 
population of Baghdad calls such an offshoot naghal (a bastard), 
while the Obristians, who ayoid this word from delicacy, use 
the term farkh or else jummdadr, the latter word properly de- 
signating the with or fibrous interior of the palm. Rukabah 
is the form used at Biskra, the chief shipping point for dates 
in Algeria. Schweinfurth found ‘agrab (*twisted") used in this 
connection at Assit m upper Egypt; as offshoots of this kind 
are frequently distorted, the name seems appropriate. He 
reports the name at Rosetta to be masdsah, the root of which 
seems to carry the idea of “to be in contact with", and at 
el-Qoren he found still another name, ‘alil, an appellation 
which carries the idea of defectiveness. 

To return to the ordinary type of otishoot, growing from. 
the base of the palm, the customary name at Baghdad is 
ialah, a word of obscure origin. It has been ascribed to the 
Sanscrit fal, a palm; but as I found it in use (though rarely) 
at Biskra, Algeria, such a derivation seems extremely unlikely, 
According to Arab lexicographers, it is from a root twl, 
changed by metathesis to tlw; but my friend Father Anastase- 
Marie of the Carmelite Mission at Baghdad, who has in- 
4 Avabische Pfanzennomen aus Aegypten, Alger 
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vestizated the matter with care, thinks the origin is rather to 
be sought in the Greek ftallos (“sprig, sprout or vail 
a conjecture which I willingly adopt.* 

At Biskra the customary word for the offshoot is cal, 
the proper signification of which is “stout” or “sturdy”. The 
word is used more correctly in the Wad! Mzab to designate 
a palm high enough so that a horse can pass under its leaves; 
and at Baghdad, and elsewhere among purists, the word is 
used only to designate a large, strong palm. In Algeria the 
word jabbdr is used particularly when an Arab is conversing 
with foreigners; the Arabs around Biskra, when talking among 
themselves, habitually refer to the offshoot us zwnrah, a word 
which the lexicographers say means “a small company of 
persons’. But as the phrase nabt zamir classically means “a 
plant having few leaves", the word zumrah applied to an off- 
shoot probably has been borrowed from this signification, and 
is not particularly yicious, . 

In Tunisia, the word regularly used for an offshoot is ghars, 
while in the Fezzin the allied form mayhritsah is current. 
The latter is classical, but also means “a seedling”, in which 
sense I believe it is sometimes used today. The root gharasa 
means simply “to plant a tree”, 

In the extreme south of Algeria, below Tuggirt, the off- 
shoot is always called hashinah, certainly » corruption of the 
classical hishehan, plural of hashsh signifying an uncared-for 
palm. Hishsh (also found with the vowel @ or wu) also desig- 
nates, in dictionary language, a plantation of palms; whence, 
it is interesting to note, it has taken on the meaning of water- 
closet. 

At al-Madinah the classical name sini (“uterme brother or 
son”) is still in use, while in parts of Najd, Father Anastase- 
Marie tells me, it is called 423} (also corrupted to ras‘ah), 
“the adherent”. 

In Oman the name sarm is used, the classical signification 
of which is *that which is cut off". Sirdm means a crop of 
dates, but in a hadith it is transferred to the palms themselves. 
As far as I could learn, the Omanis call not only an offshoot, 
but a seedling palm, sarm. 

tT am deeply indebted to Pire Annstuse-Marie, editor of the monthly 


journal Zwghaf-al"Arah, for many other suggestions which have been 
invalouble to me in the preparation of this paper and in other work. 
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Finally, in the parts of Algeria bordering on Morocco, the 
name of an offshoot, I am informed, is syuelem, a word evi- 
dently borrowed from the Berber, 

The circle of offshoots around the base of a palm, which 
Imagination might easily liken to a bird's nest, is so designated 
by the Arabe,"wshsh. The same word (spelled ‘aush by Schwein- 
furth) ia in use in Egypt, but in the Sudan it may designate 
a single offshoot, to judge from labels received by the U. 8. 
Department of Agriculture from Dongola. Classically, ‘ishshah 
describes a palm the leayes of which are few and the base 
weak, At Baghdad the name for this circle of offshoots is L&I, 
plural 2CS\, for which I can suggest no derivation. 

Tt will be observed that the modern Arab has a consider- 
able latitude in choosing a word to signify “a dato-palm off- 
shoot”. But the literary language contains many other names 
which are understood, though not colloquially used, by date- 
growers at the present day. Sawdh (“cut off” or “separated"), 
saur (“replica”), jathith (“cut” or “uprooted”), are used in this 
sense, For the latter, gathith is sometimes written- a dialectal 
error which can also be justified from the root gaththa, to 
uproot. Richardson's dictionary gives Jiabalah or hablah as a 
name for the palm offshoot, but I believe the word means only 
a sprout of the grapevine. Zarjin, which Richardson cites 
_ in the same connection, also belongs to the vine rather than 
the palm; a fact understood from its derivation in the Persian 
zargin, “color of gold", i. e. wine, 

An offshoot high up on the trunk of the palm is called hy 
the classical language ‘dgygah (the root means “to cut”): or 
sunbiir, from a root which means “[the palm] was solitary”, 
An offshoot taken from the mother and planted is, in the 
classics, a wadi (“removed”), or «l>» (Persian <a). After being 
taken from the mother, but not yet planted, the offshoot is 
called galah or batilah or rakzah, the root meaning in each 
ease being “cut off” or “detached”, 

A palm one year old is called a khar‘ab (with numerous 
variations in spelling), but this word is not confined to palms, 
being common to all trees, and transferred to girls of tender 
years. Shakir designates a palm offshoot, or any other kind 
of shoot or sucker. ‘Afi! is said to haye been used in al-Ahsa* 
(the ancient Hajar) to mean an offshoot, but I have found no 
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authoritative statement to this effect, and if so used, it must 
have been a dialectal form. Among the classical names oc- 
casional found for the offshoot one may add rid and ja'lah. 

The offshoot is planted (gharasa is the customary verb, but 
in Arabian ‘Iriq they now use shatala, a word of Aramean 
origin) in a hole which is classically called fagir, but at pre- 
sent usually fugrah. At Baghdad, and also in Egypt, I be- 
lieve, it is called iufrah, both words meaning merely “exca- 
vation”, At Biskra the regular word is bir, which properly 
means a cistern, but is sometimes used in the classical period 
in this connection, I believe the use of /ufrah in this sense 
is not classical. 

The palm plantation is called nakhil in the Hijaz, and this 
appears to me to be the most elegant word. At Baghdad 
bustdan is the usual term, although this Persian word properly 
refers to any kind of a garden. Around the Persian gulf the 
name nakhlistin, (Persian, “palm garden”) is often heard. In 
Algeria they usually say ghdbah “a forest”, but the word 
janinah (vulgar form of the classical jannah, a garden in 
general) is often used. In southern Tunisia, where the palm 
plantations are in hollows among the sand dunes, they are 
called gh@it, or more often by the plural ghitan, “hollowed 
out”. In Oman I was told that the plantation was designated 
as magsivah, which means little more than “enclosure”. In 
al-Basrah the Persian bdghchah, “little garden”, is used for a 
small plantation. 

The literary language is much richer in terms. of this 
sort, many of them figurative. Hit (“guarded”), hadigah 
(“encircled”), hishsh, ° , saur, hazirah (“an enclosure, a 


. prohibited spot”), 431 (“a thicket”), sarimah (regularly “a 


group of palms”), mangabah (“an enclosure”—rare), jannah “a 


garden”), dirham (a synonym for hadigah) are among the 


terms found. Richardson gives bdhah, but as far as I know 
this applies only to the courtyard of a house. ‘Ujjim is clas- 
sical for “a large plantation of palms”. Jirbal, meaning a 
cultivated field, is used by poetic license in some verses of 
*Imru-! Qais to designate a palm plantation; the words maghris 
and mizr'ah, with similar meaning, are sometimes similarly 


applied, 
tee regdens by the native lexicographers is al-Azhari; see 
Lane «. vy. 
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As the two sexes are on different trees in the genus Phoenix, 
to which the date-palm belongs, cross-pollination must take 
place whenever fruit is produced, and the heredity of every 
date is therefore so mixed that when seeds are planted they 
rarely reproduce the desired type. Since the dawn of history, 
therefore, Arabs have propagated the palm ordinarily by off- 
shoots, and rarely planted seeds, Seedling palms are to be 
found almost everywhere, but they are usually “volunteers”, 
and Arabs in many districts seem scarcely to have a distinct 
name for them. Classically the word daglah occupied this 
place, but nowadays it has been attached to so many good 
varieties, at present reproduced only through offshoots, that 
in nearly every district it has lost most of its original meaning. 
In Algeria daglat [al-] nfir, (“the translucent seedling”) is the 
finest date grown, and no one nowadays would think of pro- 
pagating it from seed. The Algerians do not have any well- 
defined word for seedling, but in southern Tunisia the word 
rishshiin (used in the Algerian Sahara for “offshoot”) has that 
signification. In Arabian ‘Iriq the word dagal is still used, 
but it carries two ideas, as it does also classically: (1) a palm 
produced from seed; (2) a palm of unknown variety. The 
Baghdad! usually designates a seedling explicitly as tilah 
daglah. The unequivocal classical word is jam’, from the root 
“to gather together”; sharbah is a synonym; while jathith, 
sometimes designating an offshoot, may also designate a seed- 
ling. Khud'ah is another synonym, because the origin of a 
seedling is humble. The word ‘ajamah or ‘ajmah, from the 
root “to chew”, apparently gets its application because the 
seed is the part of the fruit which one bites upon. In Egypt 


Schweinfurth found 42,Y\ 4.35 in use at el-Qoren to desig- . 


nate a seedling, while the natives of Assiut, Luxor and Qené 
said “schetl". The poverty of this vocabulary strikingly reflects 
the state of mind of the oasis dweller, who hardly considers 
a seedling palm to be entitled to the name of date-palm. 
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Tammuz and Osiris —By Guorce A. Barton, Professor 
in Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


The parallel between the Semitic god Tammuz and the 
Egyptian Osiris is most complete.'' Both were gods of life, 
and of vegetation; both cults were of wide popularity in different 
sections; with both there were connected myths of death and 
resurrection. Were the two cults connected or were they of 
independent origin? If of independent origin, why did they 
present so many points of similarity? 

It is a favorite theory of the school of pan-Babylonians 
that the Osiris cult was borrowed from Babylonia. According 
to some it is the cult of Tammuz transferred to Egyptian soil;? 
according to others the cult of Marduk.* According to certain 
Sumerologists Tammuz was a deity of Sumerian origin, whose 
worship was adopted by the Semitic Babylonians, and from 
them spread to all the Semites.‘ 

In 1902 the writer offered proof that the Ishtar-Tammuz 
cult was the one universal Semitic cult, that it was of Semitic 
origin, and that in Babylonia it mingled with Sumerian cults 
and became dominant among them.’ Since that time this 
thesis has been strengthened by Eduard Meyer's proof in 
1906 of the priority of the Semites in Babylonia,* which has 
since been amplified by the publication of Ward’s Seal Cylinders 
of Western Asia, 1910, and proof from the Semitic norms of 

1 See Frazer, Adonis, Attiz, Oviris, 2. ed., London, 1914; yon Baudissin, 
Adonis und Eshmnwn, Leipzig, 1911, and Langdon, Tammuz and Ishtar, 
Oxford, 1914, 

2 Radau, Sumerian Hymne and Prayers, in BE, XXX, p. 1. 

2 So Jeremias, Altes Testament im Lichte des alten Orients, 82; Alt- 
orientalische Geisteskultur 3151. 

« Langdon, op. cit. 

* A Sketch of Semitic Origins, Social and Religious, New York and 
London, 1902. 

® Sumerier und Semiten in Babylonien, Berlin, 1996. 
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Sumerian proper names.! The Semitic nature of Tammuz may _ 


therefore be assumed, Jit may also be assumed that the Ishtar- 
Tammuz cult originated in a desert-oasis civilization in which 
the environment led to the deification of life-giving water and 
the resultant vegetation? 

It has been assumed by some writers that the Egyptian 
race came into existence through the migration of Semites to 
Africa and the mingling of these immigrants with African 
tribes? Such writers assume that Osiris was Tammuz carried 
to Egypt by these Semites and there baptized with a new 
name, If this theory were true, the brilliant study of Professor 
Breasted,’ in which he has traced from the abundant literature, 
beginning with the material afforded by the Pyramid Texts, 
the gradual conquest of Egypt by Osiris, would be but the 
record of the triumphal progress of the Semitic god. 

All questions of origins are difficult and obscure, and this 
is especially true in the case of nations like the Babylonians 
and Egyptians, who emerged from savagery before the begin- 
ning of writing, and whose earliest conceptions can only now 
be constructed from a few surviving clues. Before, however, 
the Asiatic origin of Osiris is accepted one ought to be satis- 
fied on two points. 1. Do the linguistic phenomena of Egyptian 
resemble Semitic linguistic phenomena so much more closely 
than the linguistic phenomena of the Lybian, Berber, and 
Somali dialects do, that it is necessary to postulate a pre- 
historic invasion of Egypt by Semites to account for these 
phenomena? 2, Are the physical and economic conditions 
which surrounded these people in north Africa in primitive 
times so different from those that surrounded the Semites in 
Arabia that such a pair of deities as Isis and Osiris could 
not have originated there quite as well os Ishtar and Tammuz 
in Arabia? It is the purpose of this paper to discuss these 
two questions, and we address ourselves to the linguistic problem 
first. 








1 See the writer's article “Religious Conceptions Underlyin Sumerian 
Proper Names" in JAOS, XXXIV, 3150 “ 
3 See the writer's Semitic Origins, ch. III, 
1 So Breasted, History of Egypt, New York, 1909, p. 25 and Naville 
The Gld Egyptian Faith, New York, 1909, pp. 8—11, 
4 The Development of Religion and Thought in Anci 
vas ire i] ncteat Equpt, New 
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Of all the parts of speech, pronouns are the most character- 
istic in any language. It is doubtful whether pronouns can 
be proved ever to have been borrowed bodily by one language 
from another.1 The pronouns of the Semitic languages are 

as follows:— 

Assyrian. Syriac. Aram. Hebrew Arabic Ethiopic 


1 c. andku "end “na ‘andki = "ana ‘ana 
“ni 
2 m. atta ‘ant ’anta ‘atta ‘anta ‘anta 
2 f. atti ‘anti ‘anti ‘att? ‘anti ’anti 
3m. 34 hi ha hi? hita we'etu 
38 £8 hi hi hi? hia yeeti 
Plural 
1 c. anini ‘analnan “nahna “nahn nalnu  nehna 
nini i*nan nalnt 
"nit 


2 m. atlunu ‘anton =«‘antiin §«‘attem = ‘antum ‘antemmii 
2 f. [attina] ‘antin §=«’antin =«’attén) = s antunna ‘anten 


‘altinna 
3m, sunu hennoin himmd héemma hum ‘emunté 
sun ‘enndn = =himmén hem 
3 £3ina hennén hennén hénnd hunna ‘emantii 
Sin ‘ennén ‘ennén hén 


Object forms in Babylonian Assyrian. 
1c. yitu, yati, yasi, aid 
2m. katu, kati, kaia 
2 £. kati, kasi 
3m. sasu 
3 f. sas 


t It is sometimes assumed by Hittitologists that Hittite borrowed from 
Babylonian-Assyrian the pronominal suffixes #u and 4a (cf. R. C. Thompson 
in Archaeologia, second series, XIV, 59; cf. also Delitzsch, Sumerisch- 
akkadisch - hettitische Vokabularfrogmente, Berlin, 1914, p. 40); but, if 
Hittite was an Indo-European language, as these scholars consider 
possible, the pronoun in the third person in s was not borrowed. Latin 
has se, Greek 2 (where ¢ has been thinned to A, represented by the rough 
breathing, in accordance with a well known law), Sanskrit has o third 
fem. pronoun sa (Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar, Boston, 1879, p. 171), old 
Persian has « third personal pronoun which in the dative is Ae, the A an 
original » (A. V. Williams Jackson, Avesta Grammar, Stuttgart, 1492, 
§§ 394, 395). If, then, Hittite belongs to this group of langunges, it has 
no need to borrow the Semitic Babylonian pronoun in 4. 
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Plural. 

1 c. niyati, niyadim, nah 
2m. kétunu, kisunu 
PL Oe eee ee 
3m. éasunu, sasun 
Bi. rie 

Tf now for the moment we leave Egyptian out of account, the 
pronouns of the other Hamitic languages are as follows:—* 


Tamesey Schilhiseh Riedames 
1 c. nek, nekivu nki, niin nech, nechin 
2m. kai, kite hii, iain chek, cheg 
2 f. kem, kemmu kimi, kimin chem 
3m. eata nta, ntiin nittou 
3 f. entat ntat nittat 
Plural 
1m. nekhkenid nkunne le. nakkenin 
1 f. nekhenetid nukents 
2m. kauenid kunne chekouin 
9 f. kametid Kueneniti chekmetin 
3m. entenid netni entenin 
3 £ entenetid netenti nitentin 
Bedaue Somali Galla ‘Afar Saho Bilin Chamir 
1 c. ani an, ani ani anu anu an an 
aniya 
2m. baru ad, adi ati att ate inti drut, kiié, Jat 
adiya 
2 f. batik 
3m. barus U, usaga ini =ussuk «=©6oussuk mi lien 
3 f. batus aiayada iin isea iss oniri pir 


—— 


t This summary is based on the following works: Leo Reinisch, Die 
Sprache der Jrol-Saho in Abeszinien, Wien, 1878; his Die ‘A far-Sprache. 
Wien, 1887; his Bedawuye-Spracke in Nordost-Afrika, Wien, 1898; his 
Bilin- Sprache in Nordost-Afrika, Wien, 1882; his Chamir-Sprache in 
Abessinien, Wien, 1884; Friedrich Miiller, Grundrig der Sprachwissen- 
achat, Ill, Wien, 1884; H. Stumme, HAanditich dea Schifhischen con 
Tazericalt, Leipzig, 1899; A, de C, Motylinaki, Le dialect herbire de 
R'edamis, Paris, 1904. 
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Plural. 
Bedaue Somali Galla ‘Afar Saho Bilin Chamir 
lehanan anno unu nenne nanu yin yinne 


hanin annaya nu yin 

hinin 
2 m. barak adin izin usunni atin intin sctiten, kiten 

barakna adinka kiitentag 
2 f. batak 

batakna 
3m.baras = aiyyo 

barasna izan ussun nai =naynaytay 
3 f. batas 

batasna aiyaga ussun 


The Egyptian has two pronominal systems, an older and a 
younger, which are as follows:—' 


Older Texts Later Texts Coptic 
lc. wy ‘ink anok 
2m. tw nth ntok 
2 f. tn ntt nto 
3m. sw nif ntof 
8 f. sy nts ntos 
3c. st 

Plural. 
loan ? anon 
2c. tn nttn ntotn 
3 c. gn ntsn ? 


An unprejudiced comparison of the above tables reveals the 
fact that the older Egyptian pronoun is no more Semitic than 
the later pronoun. Indeed with one exception the elements 
of this earlier pronoun all occur in similar positions in the 
Hamitic dialects. Their presence here argues, therefore, no 
more strongly for a Semitic than for a Hamitic origin. The 
one exception is the 1 personal pronoun wy, which finds its 
nearest parallel in the Babylonian ya of yasi or ai of aisi. 
Even if such remote resemblance as these pronouns present 
could be taken as proof of borrowing, there is no more reason 
to affirm that the Egyptians rather than the Babylonians were 
the borrowers. Indeed, if there be any kinship between them, 





Re SARE FS ATEN NS a ns 
1 Erman’s Agyptische Grammatik, 3te Auil., Berlin, 1911. 
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it can only be that of a common ancestry in any early Hamito- 
Semitic stock, such as the writer predicated in his Semitic 
Origina, ch. L 

An examination of the verbs leads to a similar conclusion. 
It is well known that but two tenses are known to the Semitic 
languages,' one formed by affixing pronominal particles to a 
verb-stem, to express completed action, and one formed by 
prefixing pronominal particles, to express incomplete action. 
In the Arabic five forms of this second or imperfect stem are 
known, in Ethiopic and Assyrian two, while in Hebrew and 
Aramaic sporadic instances of a second form survive. In 
Babylonian-Assyrian the so-called perfect form—that which 
originally expressed completed action—has been relegated to 
the expression of states of being, and completed action is ex- 
pressed by one of the imperfect forms. In other words, the 
Semitic Babylonian-Assyrian is an example of a language in 
which the so-called perfect form is in process of elimination. 

Tn the use of these tenses the Hamitic languages differ. The 
Somali, Afar (Dankali), and Saho have preserved both the 
perfect made by afformatives and the imperfect made by pre- 
formatives,? while the Galla has preserved only the perfect 
form, modifying it to express different shades of meaning,* 
and the Bedauye,! Shilhish® and the R’edamés* have eliminated 
the perfect, as the Babylonian-Assyrian was doing, and express 
the various shades of thought by modifications of the imperfect 
form. The perfect form has, however, been preserved in certain 
Berber dialects, as for example, the Kabylee.* It would perhaps 
be more correct to say that those dialects which have lost 
the imperfect form have made forms for the expression of 
various shades of continuance and incompleteness by attaching 
to participles pronominal affixes after the analogy of the for- 
mation of the perfect. As the perfect itself was formed in the 
first place by the combination of pronominal suffixes with a 
yerbal noun, the distinction is not a vital one. 

If, now, we turn to Egyptian, we find in no stage of the 
language a form corresponding to the Hamito-Semitic imperfect. 











1 ‘These tenses may be seen in tabular form in Tae 
Grammatik der eemitizchen Sprachen, 112, 115. 4 Vergleichende 

2 Seo F. Miller, op. cit, p. 201f. 3 Thid. 

‘ Reinisch, Bedauye-Sprache, 141 f. * Stumme; op: eit, B2f. 

§ Motylinski, op. cit., 2817. T Stumme, op. cit; ps 56. 
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Like the Galla, all its verbal conjugations are made on the 
analogy of the Semitic perfect. One of these, the so-called 
pseudo-participle, is the survival of a real perfect. Its con- 
jugation is as follows:—' 


1 sg. Sedemkwy Plural 1 c. sedemwyn Dual 

2 m. Ssedemty 2 c. sedemtywny 

2 f. sedemty 

3 m. Ssedemy 3m. sedemw 3m, sedemwyy 
3 f. sedemty 3 f. sedemty 3 £. sSedemtyyw 


This pseudo-participle is employed in the pyramid texts of 
the old kingdom as a transitive verb like the ordinary Semitic 
perfect. In the texts of the middle kingdom it has become 
an intransitive or passive. In the later Egyptian language it 
is often replaced by other constructions.? 

The ordinary expression of thought in Egyptian is accom- 
plished by a conjugation of the following norm the first element 
of which is a verbal noun:—* 


1 sg. c. Sedemi plural 1 c. sedemn 

2 wm. Ssedemk 2 c. Sedemin 

- f. Sedemt 

3 m. Sedemf 3 c. sedemsen 
3 f. sedems 


This conjugation expresses a future idea, “he will hear.” 
By variations of this norm other shades of thought are ex- 
pressed. Sedemenf expresses the aoristic or past idea; sedemu/, 
the passive; Sedemynf, another passive; sedemlarf, a resultant 
action; sedemk’f expresses wishes. All these forms were, as 
Erman thinks,‘ formed by a combination of the participle with 
pronominal affixes and other particles (n and /r appear to be 
prepositions), but they are all formed on the analogy of the 
Hamito-Semitic perfect. 

If now we view this verb broadly, it affords no basis for 
the supposition that the pseudo-participle in Egyptian is due 
to Semitic influence. Had there been such influence it is 
difficult to explain why it should not have imparted to the 
Egyptians the Semitic imperfect as well as the Semitic perfect, 
for there is no early Semitic dialect from which the imperfect 
ee ee a a SE 

1 See Erman, Agyptische Grammatik, 3te Aufl., § 326. 

2 See K. Sethe, Das dgyptische Verbum, Leipzig, 1899, II, 1. 

3 Erman, op. cit., §§ 278-824. & Ibid. 277. 
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is absent, The presence of the perfect form in other Hamitic 
dialects and the analogy of the Galla language show that what 
we see in the Egyptian is a development without parallel in 
the Semitic languages, but which has a parallel in Hamitic. 
The imperfect has entirely vanished; the perfect is im process 
of elimination through the instrumentality of a participial con- 
jugation. 

Again, if we turn to the larger question of verbal stems, 
the result is the same. There are indications in Coptic that 
certain Egyptian stems formed an intensive by doubling the 
middle radical after the analogy of the Arabic [Ind stem and 
the Hebrew Piel. Instances of this have survived in Coptic.' 
This formation has survived in the Berber dialect of R’edamés, 
where it is employed to express habitual action,? and in Bilin * 
and Chamir4, where it expresses intensity as in Hebrew by 
doubling the middle radical and by forming, in the case of 
short stems, Pilpels. 

Again, Egyptian forms a passive conjugation by prefixing 
the letter » after the manner of the Hebrew Niphal, the . 
Arabic Vilth stem and the Assyrian [Vth® stem, but n is 
similarly employed in Saho® and the Shilhish dialect? In 
Tamesheq® and the dialect of R’edamés* the n is changed 
into m (in most groups of languages the two letters some- 
times interchange) as it does also sometimes in Bedauye? 
and in Sabo.t® In Bilin the n in such formations changes 
to the kindred liquid r,1' but the formation is present in 
that dialect. 

The Egyptian also forms a causative in ¢ like the Semitic,!+ 
but this has parallels in Bedauye,'’ Bilin,'4, Chamir,'5 Saho,‘® 
Tamesheq,!7 R'edamés,!5 and Shilhish.'4 None of these for- 
mations, therefore, can be attributed to Semitic influence. 





1 Sethe, op. cit. § S44. 1 Motylinski, op. cit., p. 33. 

3 Reinisch, Bilin-Sprache, p.21, 4 Reinisch, Chamir-Sprache, p. 46. 
s Erman, op. cit. 3 271, and Sethe, op. cit, § 357. 

a Reinisch, Saho-Sprache, fp. i 7 Binmine, op. cil. p 70, 

s F. Miiller, op. cit., p. 275. ® Motylinski, op. cif, p. 3. 
Reinisch, Bedauye-Spracke, p.130, 11 Reinisch, Bilin-Sprache, p. 27- 
12 Erman, op. cit, § 270; Sethe, op, eit, § 360, 

© Reinisch, Bedauye-Sprache, p.126. 1 Reinisch, Bitin-Sprache, p- 22. 
tS Reinisch, Chamir-Sprache, p.45. —'' Reinisch, Saho-Sprache, p. 6. 
17 F. Miiller, op. cif, p. 270, '8 Motylinski, op. cit, p- 33 

i Stumme, op. cit, p. 60. 
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One other line of evidence may be adduced—the evidence 
of vocabulary. Erman many years ago! had collected a list 
of fifty or more words which were identical in Egyptian and 
Semitic, and no doubt his later investigations have increased 
the list.2 Many of these may be genuine Semitic loan words 
in Egyptian. At least, so far as the present writer has been 
able to test them by comparison with the vocabularies of other 
Hamitic languages, it appears that those languages employed 
nou-Semitic roots in place of most of these words. In employ- 
ing the evidence of loan words, however, three things should 
be borne in mind, Some of these Semitic words were intro- 
duced into the Egyptian vocabulary as late as the Hyksos 
period or later, long after the worship of Osiris was well 
established in Egypt. We have the Egyptian vocabulary of 
many centuries ago, but the vocabularies of the other Hamuitic 
languages for modern times only. In all languages words 
become obsolete as time passes and drop out of use, This 
may explain the absence of some of these words. The borrow- 
ing of a word is among all peoples a much more simple 
process than the borrowing of a deity, and, even if a con- 
siderable number of Semitic words were borrowed, it does 
not follow that Osiris was borrowed, unless there is some 
other proof. 

The linguistic phenomena already considered indicate that 
- there is a real kinship between the Hamitic and the Semitic 

peoples, and suggest that Osiris may be as original a product 
of the Egyptian religions genius as Tammuz was of the Semitic 
religious genius. Wiedemann, de Morgan and Erman hold 
that Arabia was the original home of the Hamito-Semitic 
race, from which the Hamites migrated to Africa’ On 
the other hand Palgrave, Bertin, Néldeke, Jastrow, Keane, 
N. Schmidt, and the present writer have thought that the 
cradle land of these peoples was North Africa, from whence 
the ancestors of the Semites migrated to Arabia On which- 
ever hypothesis one works, he has a common origin for the 
two peoples, and in all probability a common origin for the 


= eS 





t Of ZDMG, XLVI, 1892, 107—126. 

2 See Erman, Agyptisches Glossar, Berlin, 1004, passim. 

2 In addition to the references cited in Semitie Origins, p. 8, #22 
Erman's Agyptische Grammatik, Ste Aull., Berlin, 1911, 3 1. 

4 See references in Semitic Origins, pp. 6—8. 
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two gods quite apart from any theory of borrowing. In either 
case both peoples originated in a desert-oasis environment 
peculiarly favorable for the organization of matriarchal clans. 
Both peoples were forced by their hard environment from 
savagery into barbarism at a relatively early stage of the 
world’s history. Similar physical environment would induce 
both peoples to deify the power of fertility, and the similar 
social organization of both peoples would lead them in the 
first instance to regard the deified pair as mother and son, 
or brother and sister. As the social organization was trans- 
formed to the patriarchal the relation would be changed to 
that of husband and wife. In the myths that have grown 
about both the Semitic and the Egyptian pair we find evidence 
of both relationships. 

It now seems fairly well made out that Ishtar was a unl- 
versal Semitic goddess, i. ¢., that each early Semitic tribe had 
its Ishtar.’ It is also probable that her male counterpart 
was also to be found among all the Semites, although he was 
not like the goddess universally known among all the Semites 
in the historical period by the same name. Thus among the 
Babylonians he was called Dumuzi, corrupted by the Hebrews 
to Tammuz, by the north Arabians he was called Dhu-'l-Shara, 
and by the Phoenicians Eshmun and Adonis.2 Now it might 
well happen that a pair of deities of fertility was worshipped 


by each of the Egyptian tribes that resided in each of the - 


forty-two nomes of primitive Egypt, or in a majority of them, 
and that other epithets displaced in most cases the common 
name by which the deities in earlier time had been called. 
Indeed it is possible that among the Hamites there never 
was, a8 among the Semites, one universally employed name. 
The facts for Egypt are these. Osiris was worshipped at two 
nomes, Dedu, in the Delta, afterward called Busiris, and at 
Abydos, the capital of the nome of This in Upper Egypt. 
Egyptologists detect at Abydos the presence of another deity, 
whom Osiris displaced. This god was Khenti-Amentiu, “ First 





1 Paton in the articles “Ashtart” and “[shtar" in Hastings Eneyefo- 
paedin of Religion and Ethics, Vols. 11 and VII, holds as the writer did 
in Semitic Origina that this is made out. 

3 For the Phoenician deities Graf yon Bandissin's fine volume Adonis 
und Edmun reinforces the earlier arguments of the present writer in 
Semitie Origins, 2664. 
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of the westerners.”! We also hear of a god Enhor of This.* 
Must not these gods have been kindred to Osiris? Had that 
not been the case is it probable that he would have displaced 
them? Isis was the goddess of Philae,? but she was also the 
mother of Horus, the local god of Edfu,* whom she is pictured 
as suckling in the marshes *—a striking parallel to the Semitic 
myths of Ishtar and Tammuz. Egypt possessed also many 
other deities of fertility. There was the god Min of Koptos 


who was so intensely a god of fertility that he is usually 


pictured, as on the walls of the temple of Hatshepsut at Der 
el-Bahri, with phallus erect. There were Horus of Edfu, Atum 
of Heliopolis, and Amon of Thebes, who became sun-gods as 
expressions of the fact that they were gods of fertility. There 
was the goddess Opet, who presided over childbirth, and was 
in some places reverenced as the mother of Osiris. Hathor of 
Dendera and Aphroditopolis and Bast of Bubastis were god- 
desses of love and fertility.6 They were usually pictured as 
nude, and lewd ceremonies were celebrated in honor of Bast 
at her festivals.?7 Hierodouloi existed in connection with the 
worship of the god Ptah of Memphis. When one takes into 
consideration all these facts, and remembers that Isis was a 
water goddess, and that Osiris is sometimes a water god and 
sometimes a god of vegetation, it seems difficult to escape the 
conclusion that this pair, like the other Egyptian deities named, 
are developments from primitive Hamitic gods and goddesses 
of fertility, which in origin and nature were similar to the 
primitive gods and goddesses of the Semitic peoples. If this 
be true, Osiris and Tammuz are but special independent sur- 
vivals and manifestations of a primitive cult once common to 
both Hamites and Semites. This in our present state of 
knowledge seems at least a more plausible and historical view 
than to suppose that the Osiris cult was borrowed from Semites 
or from Babylonia. 





1 Breasted, Development of Religion and Thought in Ancient Egypt, 





38, 143. 

2 Steindorf in Baedeker's Egypt., p. exxvi. + Tbid. p. cxxvii. 

4 Steindorf, Religion of the Ancient Egyptians, p. 107, and Egypt, 
p- cxxvi. 


> Erman, Agyptische Religion, Berlin, 1906, p. 41. 
6 Erman, Agyptisehe Religion, 2 ed., pp. 200, 289. 
1 Herodotus, I, 60, and Eneye. of Rel. and Ethics, VI, 676n, 
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The Eastern Iron Trade of The Roman Empire.—By 
Witrreep H. Scuorr, Secretary of the Commercial 
Museum, Philadelphia, Pa. 


In that encyclopedia of the Roman Empire compiled by 
the elder Pliny under the title of “Historia Naturalis", there 
is a passage about iron in the 39th book which deals with metals 
and metallurgy, paragraph 15, as follows: “Of all the kinds 
the palm is to the Seric iron. The Seres send this with 
their textile fabrics and skins. The second place is to the 
Parthian, and there are no other kinds of iron which are 
tempered into the true steel for they are mixed with other 
elements"! Although in Pliny’s “Natural History” there are 
several references to the Sores and a very full account of the 
mining and smelting of iron in all parts of the world that 
were in communication with Rome, there is no other passage 
in that work in which the Seres and iron are brought together, 
nor is there in any other work that survives to us from the 
Roman and Greek period anything to connect the people” 
known as the Seres with the production of or trade in iron. 
Yet upon this slender authority rests the assumption that 
steel was brought overland to imperial Rome from far-away 
China, It may be worth while to consider this question in 
some detail, and in so doing it seems clear that we shall be 
forced to conclude that the exportation of iron and steel by 
the central Asian caravan routes from China to Rome was 
most improbable, and that this chance reference in Pliny’s 
text to the Seres involves a double confusion, and refers 
neither to the silk traders of Chinese Turkestan, nor to the 
silk trade itself. 

The subject is of some present interest because by no less 








i bs omnibus generibus palma Serico ferro est, Seres hoe cum vesti- 
bus suis pollibusque mittunt. Secunda Parthico, neque alia genera ferri 
x mera acie temperantur, cacteris enim admiscentur. 
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an authority than our much-respected fellow-member, Professor 
Hirth, it has been said: “We know that the iron industry of 
China assumed important dimensions during the following cen- 
turies. Chinese iron must have been of very superior quality, 
since not only the countries of central Asia drew their supplies 
from the far East, but even the Roman market, as is known 
from Pliny, who says that of all kinds of iron coming to Rome, 
the Chinese (Sericum Ferrwm) is the best”.! Again, in Rock- 
hill’s introduction to Professor Hirth’s splendid edition of the 
mediaeval Chinese Chau Ju-Kua, it is said: “The first accurate 
information concerning China was supplied by the author of 
the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, writing somewhere about 
80 A.D, Although the author of the Periplus knew little 
of China's position, he supplied other reliable information 
concerning Ht. We learn from him that already things 
from there came from a city in the interior of that country. 
from which silk, both raw and spun into thread and woven 
into fine stuff, also furs and iron, were brought overland 
through Bactria, to various points on the western coast of 
India’? So too in China and the Roman Orient it is said: 
“Pliny speaks of iron and skins as articles imported from 
the Seres”. Then follow several references to Chinese records, 
notably a list of trade products from Ma-Tuan-Lin, with the 
remark that “This list may give us an idea what goods may 
be drawn from the Chinese market provided there was demand 
for them in the West";5 although it is to be noted that the 
Ma-Tuan-Lin list as quoted does not inelude iron. 

Swank, in his fron in all Ages quotes the reference from 
Pliny with the observation that “This early reference to Chi- 
nese steel is historically very important”. Then in so thorough 
a reference work as Speck’s Handelsyeschichle des Altertums 
it is said; “Ausser Seide kamen noch Felle oder Ticrhiiute 
und yortreffliches Eisen aus China nach Indien". On the 
other hand, in another great monument of Chinese research, 
Richthofen's China, which deals at length with the trade and 
trade routes between China and Mediterranean lands, the 
passage in Pliny above quoted receives only passing reference, 

t Ancient History of Ching, p. 204. 

? Chaw Ju-Awa, p. 5, 

2 China avd the Roman Orient, pp. 225—26. 

4P. 10. > Til 2. B,, p. 995. 
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and his mention of iron is entirely ignored, the chapter being 
devoted mainly to an examination of the silk trade.' 

It involves no denial of the early development of the iron 
industry in China to confess a doubt that Chinese iron found 
its way overland to Rome. The Chinese Annals contain many 
very important references to this industry. It is notable, how- 
ever, that while in Professor Hirth’s earlier work, China and 
the Roman Orient, he lays some stress on the iron industry 
of northwestern China,? in his more recent work, Ancient 
History of Cl a, he emphasizes rather the iron industry and 
the extensive government control thereof in the kingdom of 
T's'i,? which is known to us of this day as the Shantung Pen- 
insula on the eastern coast of China; that is, we should be 
obliged to assume not only the carriage of that iron across 
the central Asian desert, but actually across the entire land 
area of the Celestial Kingdom, We should be compelled also 
to account for the production of an unusually fine grade of 
native steel in China, whereas the passages quoted from the 
Chinese Annals refer to the industry as important because of 
its producing the household utensils and agricultural imple- 
ments required by all citizens, and therefore easily taxed and 
monopolized by the Government. We are certainly led to infer 
from Professor Hirth’s quotations that bronze long remained 
the metal preferred for edged tools, iron not having been 
tempered to such a point as to hold the required edges And 
it is my impression that fine iron-working in China is of re- 
latively recent development. 

Something of the relative value and extent of distribution 
of Chinese iron may be gathered from Professor Hirth’s Chau 
Ju-Kua,® in which it appears that traders from Chinese ports 
to foreign countries took iron to Sumatra, the Malay Pen- 
insula, Java, the Philippine Islands, Hai-nan and Formosa; 
but this iron consisted apparently of pots, censers, tripods, 
coarse needles and utensils, whereas particular reference is 
made in that very text to the excellence of the iron swords 
and other weapons produced in India, which apparently found 
their way to the same markets that took the coarse utensils 





8 Vol. L ch. 10, 2 P, 226. 2 P, ong, 
* Ancient History of China, p. 235. 
* Chau Ju-Kua, 1, 7. 10, 14, 15. 21, 38. 40, 43. 46. 
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of Chinese iron.! Again we get some idea of the value of 
Chinese iron in the travels of the Chinese Buddhist I-tsing at the 
end of the 7th century. In his account of a visit to the Nicobar 
Tslands, which he calls the “country of the naked people”, he 
says: “When the natives saw our vessel coming they hurriedly 
embarked im little boats, their number being fully a hundred. 
They brought cocoanuts, bananas and things made of rattan 
cane and bamboo and wished to exchange them. What they 
are anxious to get is iron only. For a piece of iron as large 
as two fingers one gets from five to ten cocoanuts”.? A similar 
account we find in Reinaud’s compilation of the early Arab 
voyages: “When a ship passes near, the men come out in 
boats of various sizes and barter ambergris and cocoanuts 
for tron”.* 

These are indications merely, but they suggest a manufacture 
of iron for domestic uses and not of the highest quality, cer- 
tainly not of value sufficient to carry the cost of the tremen- 
dous journey across the Asiatic continent from northeastern 
China to the Levant, rather more than 5,000 miles. 

From the Geography of Ptolemy we have a fairly trust- 
worthy story of the silk caravans which traveled this ancient 
trade route, quoted from Marinus of Tyre, who gave the per- 
sonal account of a Macedonian silk merchant named Maes, 
according to whom the silk traders left the Bay of Issus in 
Cilicia, crossing Mesopotamia, Assyria and Media to the Cas- 
pian Gates, thence through Parthia, Hyrcania, Aria and Bac- 
tria; thence through the “mountainous country of the Comedi 
and through the territory of the Sacae to the Stone Tower, 
the station of the merchants who trade with the Seres; thence 
to the Casii and through the country of the Thaguri until 
after a seven months’ journey from the Stone Tower the mer- 
chants arrive at Sera metropolis’. Under ordinary conditions, 
therefore, the entire journey between the Mediterranean and 
the Chinese capital of Singan-fu, (which is about 500 miles 
further west than the iron country of Shantung), would have 


i Thid, 15, 21. 

2 [-tsing’s Reeord of the Buddhist Religion ae practised in India and 
the Malay Archipelago, Takakusu's ed., page xxx. 

2 Relation des Voyages faite par lea Arabes et les Persans dans (Inde 
ef a da Chine, dang fe EX? Sidele de Mbre chrétienne, I, 6. 
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taken the better part of a year in either direction, The camels 
and the drivers and the merchants must all eat, the “great 
kings of kings” and the lesser potentates through whose do- 
minions they passed must all receive their tribute, and it is 
self-evident that the iron which to the sea-traders yielded five 
cocoanuts for two fingers’ weight could not stand the cost 
of that great overland journey to Rome. The greatness of 
the cost appears in all the contemporary accounts of the silk 
trade. In the time of the Emperor Aurelian we learn that 
silk was worth its weight in gold, and that he neither used 
it himself, nor allowed his wife to possess a garment of it, 
thereby setting an example against the luxurious tastes that 
were draining the Roman Empire of its resources.’ During 
the reign of Tibertus the Roman Senate had enacted a law 
“that men should not defile themselves by wearing garments 
of silk",? and Pliny speaks of it as “among the most valuable 
productions in the world”,® and vigorously declaims against 
the great drain on Roman fesources by the export of specie 
in return for these luxuries of the East.‘ The high cost was 
the natural result of the long overland journey and the syste- 
matic manner in which the trade was monopolized. 

That the so-called Seres, who forwarded the silk to Rome, 
were not dealers in iron is clear also from other Roman de- 
scriptions of that people. Pliny himself speaks of them as 
“famous for the wool that is found im their forests", by which 
mistaken reference he means their silk, “They are”, says he, 
“of inoffensive manners, shun intercourse with the rest of 
mankind, and wait the approach of those who wish to traffic 
with them".” Ammiunus Marcellinus gives us a more trust- 
worthy account.” East of Scythia is “a ring of mountains 
which surround Serica, a country considerable both for its 
extent and for the fertility of its soil. This tribe on their 
western side border on the Seythians, on the north and east 
they look towards snowy deserts, toward the south they extend 
as far as India and the Ganges ..... The Seres themselves 








1 CE Encyclopandia Britannica, 11% ed., xxv, 97. 

* Tacitus, Annafe, Il, 33. 

3 XXXVI, 47. 4VI. 34. 

* VI, 20. Compare Vergil, Georgics, Il, 151: *Velleraque ut foliis 
depeciant tenuin Seres”. 
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live quietly, always avoiding arms and battles; and as ease is 
pleasant to moderate and quiet men, they give trouble to none - 
of their neighbors. Their climate is agreeable and healthy; 
the sky serene, the breezes gentle and delicious. They have 
numbers of shining groves, the trees of which through con- 
tinued watering produce a crop like the fleece of a sheep, 
which the natives make into a delicate wool, and spin into a 
kind of fine cloth, formerly confined to the use of the nobiles, 
but now procurable by the lowest of the people without dis- 
tinction. The natives themselves are the most frugal of men, 
cultivating a peaceful life, and shunning the society of other 
men. And when strangers cross their river to buy their cloth, 
or any other of their merchandise, they interchange no con- 
yersation, but settle the price of the articles wanted by nods 
and signs; and they are so modest that, while selling their 
own produce, they never buy any foreign wares”. 

The location of this land of the silk traders is thoroughly 
identified with the modern Sarikol in the Chinese Pamirs 
above Khotan and Kashgar,’ the Casii of Ptolemy, and it 
will be observed that there is not the slightest reference to 
any trade in metals, only in silk. 

If now we refer to the Periplus, which has been quoted 
by Mr. Rockhill as authority for a Chinese iron trade, we 
find that its only references to iron are the following:—in 
paragraph 6, which contains an account of the import trade 
of Adulis, the Red Sea port of Abyssinia, we find included: 
“Iron, which is made into spears used against the elephants 
and other wild beasts, and in their wars";? while in the 
same paragraph it is said: “Likewise from the inland regions 
of Ariaca there are imported Indian iron and steel"® The 
same imports are noted at other seaports of the Horn of 
Africa, Turning now to the exports of India we find in 
the list of goods shipped from the mouths of the Indus, silk, 
precious stones, indigo, drugs and aromatics, but no iron; and 
in its account of the foreign trade from China in paragraph 64 
the Periplus mentions silk, but has no reference to iron. It 
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speaks of the city of Thinae, doubtless the “Sera metropolis” of 
Ptolemy, the great capital of Singan-fu, “from which raw silk 
and silk yarn and silk cloth are brought on foot through 
Bactria to Barygaza”.* That is, in the only references con- 
tained in the Periplus to the iron and steel trade, it is 
distinctly referred to India and not to China. 

We get the same negative indication from the Christian 
Topography of Cosmas Indicopleustes, who refers, in his 11th 
book on commercial matters, to China only as “Tzinista which 
sends silk cloth”, no reference being made to iron.? 

For the importation into the Roman world from some Eastern 
source of the finest grade of steel then known, there is ample 
evidence, and it all points toward central India and not 
China. Ferrwn Indicum appears in the list of articles subject 
to duty at Alexandria.* Indian iron and steel appears in the 
Periplus among the imports into Abyssinia, and from this text, 
as I have elsewhere pointed out,‘ we get a curious indication 
of a long-standing trade monopoly, under which certain pro- 
ducts of India Im large demand in the Mediterranean world 
were handled only by South Arabian merchants and were not 
offered to ships of Roman registry which succeeded in finding 
their way to India. This was the case notably with cinnamon, 
which the Romans knew only as a product of the Horn of 
Africa, whither Arab and Tamil vessels brought it from Ma- 
labar, but where it never grew. And in the case of this In- 
dian steel, the author of the Periplus locates it at the Red 
Sea port of destination, but fails entirely to mention it as 
an export of India, The South Arabian kingdoms seem to 
have separated the trade according to ports. The Himyarite 
port for general trade was Muza, but another port, Ocelis, 
was reserved for the vessels arriving from India, which the 
Periplus tells us was “not a market town, but the first landing 
for those sailing into the Gulf";* and Pliny says that “Ocelis 

1 dg" fs 75 re fpior wal ri vijua cal rd ddinor rd Yapuciv eit re Baptyata ih 
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was the most convenient port for those coming from India”,* 
and that the other chief ports, Muza and Cana, “were not 
frequented by Indian travelers, but were only for the mer- 
chants dealing in frankincense and Arabian spices". So eflec- 
tive was this trade understanding between the Arab and Dra- 
vidian merchants that the Roman vessels reaching the Mala- 
bar coast were permitted to trade in the cinnamon leaf nas a 
product of that coast, but were not supplied with cinnamon 
bark: that came from the same tree. Some indication of this 
trade we get also from the account of Phoenician commerce 
in Ezekiel: “Dan also and Javan going to and fro occupied 
in thy fairs; bright iron, cassia and calamus were in thy 
market". We have here the same combination of Kastern 
iron and cinnamon as products passing through the hands of 
South Arabian merchants. 

Early metallurgists knew little of artificial alloys, and the 
quality of their metals depended on the character of the ores 
they used and the effectiveness of their primitive methods of 
smelting. In Eeypt, for instance, we find that some iron was 
produced from the native ore by smelting with papyrus, but 
the industry disappeared at an early date when it met the 
competition of better metals from Asia Minor derived from 
magnetic sand and forest timber, and from Elba, Spain and 
the Alps, where rich ores were also found together with ample 
timber. The Roman Empire had an abundant supply of or- 
dinary iron from within its own borders, and its imports of 
that metal were limited to qualities beyond its own ability to 
produce, This iron which it imported from the East, as has been 
ascertained from examination of existing specimens, was really 
a good grade of charcoal steel yielded by native processes 
jealously held secret and unknown to the Romans. 

Herodotus, in his catalogue. f the troops of Xerxes, says 
that “The Indians were clad vith garments made of cotton, 
had bows of cane and arrows ‘of cane tipped with iron”? 
Otesias mentions two wonderful. swords of Indian steel had 
from the King of Persia," and it is recorded also that the 
Malli and Oxydracae made a gift to the victorious invader 
Alexander of 100 talents of Indian steel." Salmasius, in his 

1 VI, 104. ~ SS 5xVil, 19: 2 VII, 66. 

4 Miller's Otesiag, pi 80, 

5 Curtius, IX, B 
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notes on Pliny, refers to an early Greek chemical treatise on 
“The Tempering of Indian Steel”,t and Colonel Yule, in his 
notes on Marco Polo, has traced this trade from source to 
destination.? It was this same Indian steel which was used 
in the manufacture of the famous Damascus blades of the 
Arabs in the height of their prosperity, and which was re- 
garded as essentially a different metal from ordinary iron, 
being called by the Arabs Hundwéaniy, “Indian”, whence the 
curious word “Andanic” or *Ondanique” of the mediaeval 
writers, the fine steel used for swords and mirrors. Cordier 
notes that this “Hindi” metal used for mirrors has passed into 
Spanish in the form of alhinde and alinde, first with the 
meaning of steel, then that of steel mirror, and finally with ~ 
that of any metallic foil for making mirror-glass. From a 
modern Spanish dictionary I note the erroneous definition, 
Alinde, (obsolete) “quicksilver for mirrors”; meaning, of course, 
nothing more than “Indian metal”, So the word “hint” or 
“al hint”, Cordier notes, is used in modern North African 
dialects for steel, confirming again the statement of the Peri- 
plus that it was Indian steel which found its way to the 
African ports, and thus passed into their language. The 
Arab, Edrisi, says: “The Hindus excel in the manufacture of 
iron. They have also workshops wherein are forged the most 
famous sabers in the world. It is impossible to find anything 
to surpass the edge that you get from Indian steel.’ So 
Chardin says of the stecl of Persia, “They combine it with 
Indian steel, which is more tractable, and is much more 
esteemed”. Dupré says, “I used to believe that the steel for 
the famous Persian sabers came from certain mines in Kho- 
rasan, but according to all the information [ have obtained, 
I can assert that no mine of steel exists in that province. 
What is used for these blades comes in the shape of discs 
from Lahore”. Yule quotes an interesting distinction made 
by Avicenna, who makes a threefold classification of iron:* 
Ist. That which is good for striking or bearing heavy strokes 





t i Plinianae, U1, 763. 
2 Under Book, I, ch. 17. 

31, 65—6. 

& Cordier’s Ed. of Yule’s Marco Polo, I, 4. 
* Tb. id. 

6 De Anima, book V- 
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(used for hammers and anvils), 2nd. That which is purer, 
better adapted to take an edge and to form cutting tools, 
hut not malleable, (Steel). 3rd. Andenn. Less known, he 
says, among Latin nations, the special character of which is 
that, like silver, it is ductile under a very low degree of heat. 

Marco Polo, in his account of Persia, speaks of Kermén as 
*A kingdom having plenty of veing of steel and ondanique; 
the people are very skillful in making harness of war; their 
saddles, bridles, spurs, bows and quivers, and arms of every kind 
are very well made indeed according to the fashion of those parts”. 
Cordier identifies these mines with the Parpa iron mines on 
the road from Kermiin to Shirdz,? which are no longer worked, 
and Pottinger names steel among the imports into Kerman 
from India,* bringing us back again to the statement of Pliny 
that the first in quality was the “iron of the Seres, and the 
second that of Parthia”, both of which were doubtless used 
by the armorers of the Levant, 

The making of steel in early India has been very fully 
described, the methods ascertained and the sources of the 
industry located. A limited quantity was made in the southern 
Dravidian kingdoms, lut the best and most plentiful supply, 
and that which was in constant demand from jthe Roman 
times through the middle. ages and down to the British occu- 
pation of India, was that produced in Haidarabid. The me- 
thed of smelting was practically the same throughout India. 
According to Watt's “Economic Products of India",* there 
was a furnace built of clay three or four feet in height, more 
or less conical in form, with an orifice near the bottom, stopped 
with clay during the blast, and through which the bloom was 
removed at the end of the operation, Clay tubes inserted 
near the base conveyed the blast from two skin bellows work- 
ed alternately by hand, so as to keep up a continuous stream 
of air. The fuel used was charcoal from native timbers with- 
out flux, and after the furnace had been sufficiently heated, 
the ore, sometimes in the form of natural magnetic sand 
gathered from the beds of streams, but more commonly after 
having been pounded from rock ores to small fragments or 
coarse powder, was sprinkled in at the top in small quantities 
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at frequent intervals, alternating with native charcoal, to keep 
the charge nearly level with the top of the furnace. From 
time to time during the operation, which lasted several hours, 
the slag was removed through a hole which was then stopped 
with clay, The bloom produced was a pasty mass of malleable 
iron containing a good deal of slag, which was removed by 
immediate hammering. The expenditure of charcoal by this 
method was very great in proportion to the result—as much 
as fourteen tons of fuel, according to Mr. Ball, having been 
used to one ton of finished iron, and a large proportion of 
metal remained in the slag. Recent examination of ores thus 
used show that a magnetite containing 72°/o of metal yielded 
only 15% of its weight in bar iron. The amount of iron 
produced, as Mr. Ball remarked, “bore but a miserable pro- 
portion to the labor, time and material expended’. The 
bellows varied in form and size, but were usually made from 
goat skins or bullock hides and worked by hand. This labor, 
which was tedious and most exacting, apparently required 
more than one man to the blower, and there are curious 
pictures of recent steel-making by this primitive process show- 
ing the laborer pulling away at the cord, with:the necessary 
extra weight provided, hours at a time, by the laborer’s wife 
standing behind him with her arms thrown around his body, 

In the production of Indian steel, which was known in 
modern times as “wootz”, the iron which was smelted from 


ings and hammerings and formed into bars measuring about 
12"><1—1/2"><1/2". These were cut into small pieces, a 
number of which, aggregating perhaps two pounds in weight, 
were packed closely in a crucible, together with about a tenth 
part of dry wood chopped small, the whole being covered 
over with one or two green leaves, and the mouth of the 
crucible filled up with tempered clay rammed close, Some 
such crucibles were built up in the form of a co- 
h in a small furnace which was lighted, the blast 
for about 2—1/2 hours, when the crucibles were re- 
cooled and broken and the cakes of steel shaped ac- 
to bottom of the crucible, taken out, These cakes 
heated several hours at a temperature just below 
ing point, turned over in the current of air from 
bellows, the object being to climinate excess carbon and 
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thus to produce the low fusing point already noted by Avi- 
cenna, When this operation was completed the cakes were 
ready for the market in circular form, or else were hammered 
out into short stout bars and so were sold to the traders, 

The crucibles were made of a refractory red loam largely 
mixed with dry rice husk. The wood used was that of Cassia 
auriculata, and the leaves those of Asclepias gigantea, or 
Convolvulus laurifolia, 

In some parts of India the ores used contained a small 
percentage of manganese, and some of the black sand consisted 
apparently of titaniferous magnetic oxide, either of which 
would produce a natiye steel; but those of central India were 
principally a rock magnetite, and according to the above 
description, the steel produced was evidently a good grade of 
charcoal crucible steel (“cement steel”). Dr. Ball quotes a 
number of recent observers of the HaidarAbad steel production, 
who tell of regular visits to the furnaces by Persian traders 
from Ispahan, who were in the habit of going backwards and 
forwards with the steel, and who, while making their purchases, 
personally superintended the operations, weighing the pro- 
portions of iron and testing the toughness of the steel. One 
such trader said that in Persia the same processes had been 
tried, but that the same quality of steel could not be produced 
from their ores.' 

The French gem merchant, Tavernier, who traveled India 
in the 17th century, mentions this steel industry in the 
“Kingdom of Golconda”, and remarks: “They carry a broad 
sword like the Swiss, with which they both cut and thrust, 
and they suspend it from a belt. The barrels of their muskets 
are stronger than ours, and the iron is better and purer. 
This makes them not liable to burst, As for the cavalry, 
they haye bow and arrow, shield and mace, with helmet and 
a coat of mail”." We are thus carried back by recent tra- 
velers both to the iron-tipped Indian arrows of Herodotus, 
and to the “bright iron” of Ezekiel brought by merchants 
“going to and fro”. 

It is sufficiently evident from these references that the fine 
iron of the Roman trade was Indian steel; and it remains to 


+ Manual of the Geology of India, Part II, ch. 8 
~* Travels in India. Ball's ed., I, 157. 
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examine and interpret the vague references in Pliny to that 
trade. We must assume a time when all foreigners were con- 
sidered as barbarians, and the exact location of their countries 
was a matter of little interest or importance, The silk traders, 
the people of Chinese Turkestan and the Pamirs, played an 
important part in the Eastern trade of Rome, and were cor- 
rectly located and described as Seres. A totally different 
people, but of a name reducible to a similar Latin form, was 
also m active communication with the Roman Empire. These 
were one of the Tamil kingdoms of southern India—the Chera, 
whose kingdom appears in the Periplus as Cerobothra, and 
whose chief port, Muziris, the modern Cranganore, was an 
active center of shipping from Arabia and Koman Egypt. 
Much of the Roman knowledge of India came apparently from 
Ceylon, and in Sinhalese the Tamil Chérn became Seri. Pliny 
clearly refers to this people in his account of the trade of 
Ceylon with the “Seres” where he says: “Their accounts agree 
with the reports of our own merchants, who tell us that the 
wares which they deposit near those brought for sale by the 
Seres, on the farther bank of a river of their country, are 
removed by them if they are satisted with the exchange". 
In this passage there is both truth and confusion, the Chera 
ports bemg located along a chain of thoroughfares, some on 
the beach and some on the mainland side, but the description 
being confused apparently with the Pamir river valley of the 
silk merchants. 

While some of the Indian steel might have been shipped 
through the Chéra ports, it is probably true that most of it 
went through the port of Barygaza on the Gulf of Cambay, 
~ heing carried thither by the overland trade route that traver- 
sed the great dominions of the Andhra dynasty, “the inland 
regions of Ariaca” of the Periplus, thence proceeding westward 
in native or Arab, and not in Greek or Roman shipping, 
The product was probably then, as in recent times, bought 
at the furnaces and the profits of the trade were great enough 
for the buyers to keep in full for themselves without dealing 
through third parties. In any case the total amount shipped 
westward from India must have been small indeed. In the 
accounts of early 19th century travelers given us by Ball and 
a 
VI, 22 Of. Schoff, Periplus of the Erythrasan Sea, p 209, 
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Watt, it is indicated that a single furnace might produce no 
more than a couple of hundred-weight of steel in a year, 
and 200 tons per year would probably be an outside figure 
for this export trade. 

The various references to the Seres in the Roman writers 
cannot be harmonized for any one people, and it 1s certainly 
an unnecessary imterpretation to identify them with the Chi- 
nese, or to transfer the “Seric iron” to China. I have al- 
ready indicated that the Indian steel, although mainly an 
Andhra product, was attributed by the Romans to the Chéra 
Tamils, and then confused with the Seres of Turkestan; and 
T will close with a further identification of one of these uhi- 
quitous Seres, not heretofore made, so far as | am aware. 
We have the connection through the Greek antiquarian 
Pausanias, who, after describing the Seres and the silk culture 
of China and Turkestan, says: *The island of Seria is known 
to be situated in a recess of the Erythraean Sea. But I 
have heard that the island is formed, not by the Erythraean 
Sea, but by a river called the Ser, just as the Delta ef Egypt 
is surrounded by the Nile and not by a sea; such, also, it is 
sid, is the island of Seria. Both the Seres and the inhabi- 
tants of the neighboring islands of Abasa and Sacaea are of 
the Acthiopian race; some say, however, that they are not 
Aethiopians, but a mixture of Seythians and Indians”.' These 
Seres, from Pausanias’ own description, we are forced to 
transfer to the southern coast of Arabia, and to identify 
their island with that mentioned in the Periplus as Sar-apis,? 
and still known as Mo-seir-ah; and the origin of the name 
we must refer to the ancient Arab tribe of Ausar, Ausal or 
Ausan, whom some of the writers on Arabian geography 
would identify with Uzal, son of Joktan.of Genesis X, and 
more certainly at any rate with. the port of Ocelis or Cella, 
already mentioned as the terminus of the Arab trade with 
India, and with the modern Zeila on the African side of the 
Straits. The glimpse. v- island given by Pausanias is 
extremely interesting, . word Aethiopian, instead of hay- 
ing the wide signi Snow given it, seems to lave meant, 
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as Glaser showed, no more than “incense gatherer", and 
referred specifically to the tribes dwelling on either shore of 
the Gulf of Aden! The “neighboring islands of Abasa and 
Sacaea” are the modern Kuria Muria, “Abasa” being the 
same tribe-name as “Abyssinian”, The coming of the Scythians 
and Indians followed the Indian conquests by the Asiatic 
invaders at the epoch of Kanishka, We have a similar ac- 
count in the description of the island of Socotra in the Peri- 
plus, where mention is made of a mixture of Arabs and 
Hindus and Greeks? This people of Ausar at some period 
of Arab history, whith we may perhaps place not later than 
the 7th century B. C., apparently dominated not only all 
south Arabia, but the opposite side of the Gulf of Aden and 
much of the east African coast. We have a reference to 
them in the Periplus which refers to this const as far as 
Zanzibar under the name of “Ausanitic’.? Glaser, in inter- 
preting South Arabian inscriptions discovered by him, indi- 
cates that the power of Ausan, like that of the later South 
Arabian tribes, was derived from their trade im incense, aro- 
matics and oriental products, for which they found markets 
in Egypt, Syria and Babylonia, and that the power of Ausan was 
succeeded in order by those of Kataban, Saba and Himyar;* 
and the Periplus gives another interesting glimpse of these 
struggles in South Arabia, where, describing the present Zan- 
zibar coast, it states that it was governed by Himyarite Arabs 
“under some ancient right that subjects it to the sovereignty 
of the state that has become first in Arabia”.* 

We therefore gather that the Seres of the Romans were 
as ubiquitous as Prester John of the mediaeval Europeans, 
whose kingdom was located anywhere from the mountains of 
Abyssinia to the wastes of Mongolia; and it is not necessary 
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for us to carry the iron-trading Seres of Pliny to far-away 
China over a difficult, dangerous and expensive land-carayan 
route, when we know that Indian steel reached the Roman 
world by ocean-going sailing vessels, and that along that 
cheap and easy ocean route there dwelt at least two peoples, 
one in western India and the other in southern Arabia, to 
whom the name “Seres” was confusedly applied, 
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Studies in the Veda’—By Franxtis Eperrron, As- 
sistant Professor of Sanskrit in the University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 


4. Chandogya Upanisad 6, 2. 

The first part of this section, whose mterpretation is not - 
open to serious question, may be translated as follows: 

"The existent only, my dear, was this universe in the be- 
ginning—quite alone and without a second. Now some say: 
the non-existent only was this universe in the beginning, quite 
alone and without a second, and from this non-existent the 
existent was born. 

‘But how, in sooth, my dear, could this be? said he, How 
could the existent be born from the non-existent? No; the 
existent only, my dear, was this universe in the beginning, 
quite alone and without a second. 

‘Tt desired: May I become many, may I be propagated. It 
produced heat (tejas). This heat desired: May I become many, 
may I be propagated. It created waters ...° 

Then comes a sentence which [ interpret thus, differing from 
all previous interpretations: ‘Therefore wherever it is hot, 
there a man swets, on account of the heat; as a result thereof 
(i. @. of the heat) waters ar produced’, 

After this the section closes with another statement whose 
interpretation is likewise clear enuf in general: 

‘These waters desired: May we become many, may we be pro- 
pagated. They produced (solid) food. Therefore wherever it 
rains, just there is the most food, on account of the waters: 
as a result thereof (i. e. of the waters) edible food is produced’, 

The point of my new interpretation of the sentence about 
the production of waters from heat is the perfect parallelism 

* The first three studies in this series were publisht in the American 


Journal of Philology, XKXV, ASS, under the following titles: 1. ‘The 
instrumental with verbs of ruling, AV, 4. 97. 4,5—2 AV. 4. 6. T— 
RVEh, 7. 55, 1.—3, Apaskambdd, AV. 4. 6, 4, 
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in external form between it and the following one about the 
production of food from waters. This parallelism has never 
been notist by any commentator, and as a result all hav to- 
tally faild to get the pot. It seems to me, however, #0 ob)- 
vious that it only needs to be pointed out to be recognized, 
To make it clear I think I shal only need to quote the 
Sanskrit of the two sentences, side by side. For convenience 
[ divide them into separate clauses or frases, letterd a, b, ¢ 
and d. 

(a) 1. tasmid yatra kva ca pocati — 

“| 2. fasmédd yatra kea co varsati 

(b) | 1. svedate va purusas — 

2, tad era bhinjistham anndaim bhavaly - 
(c) 1. tejasa eva — 
* 12. adbhya eva — 
(a) 1. tad-adlyy apo jdyante. 
2. tad-adhy annidyam jdyate. 

Obsery how perfectly the parallelism works out. Wherever 
so and so happens (a), then such and such a result is observd 
(b)—precisely on account of so and so (c, resuming a), for as 
a result thereof (fad-adhi) such and such is produced (d, re- 
suming b). Again I say, I do not see how it is possible to 
question the parallelism, once it is pointed out. What has 
thrown the commentators off is the word ¢é, im the frase 
svedate vad purusas. This word ordinarily means ‘or’, and is 
so taken here by all interpreters, thus making ‘b’ a correlativ 
statement to ‘a’, and throwing out the parallelism completely. 
But ef obviously cannot mean ‘or’ in this sentence. It would 
be comparativly simple to emend it to vii, or to eva (svedata 
eva becoming corrupted to svedate vd), either of which would 
make perfect sense; and it may be said in favor of the latter 
suggestion (the reading sredata eva) that it would make a 
more perfect parallel with ‘b’ of the parallel sentence, which 
is likewise connected with the preceding by eva (tad eva bhti- 
yistham &c.). But no emendation is necessary. The particle 
vd may be used precisely in the sense of eva: see the Peters- 
burg lexicon s v., meaning 4, and the places there quoted. 
At any rate, whether the reading wi be kept or not, it seems 
to me there can be no dout whatever of the meaning of the 
particle which originally stood here: it was simply a particle 
of emfasix, and did not mean ‘or’. 
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The interpretations of Max Miller, Boehtlingk and Deussen, 
all of whom were misled by the word vi, ar as follows. 
Miller: ‘And therefore whenever anybody anywhere is hot 
and perspires, water is produced on him from fire alone’, 
Boehtlingk: ‘Deshalb entstelt, so oft ein Mensch Kummer hat 
oder schwitzt, aus der Glut Wasser, Deussen: ‘Darum 
wenn em Mensch die Glut des Schmerzes fihlt oder schwitzt, 
so 6entsteht aus der Glut das Wasser (der Thranen, des 
Schweisses). It wil he noted that both Boehtlingk and Deussen 
absolutely ignore the important tad-adhi. Max Miller takes 
it as meaning ‘on him’, i.e. ‘on the man’. All of them ignore 
the obvious parallelism with the following statement. 


5. Chandogya Upanisad 6. 14. 


This section contains the beautiful simile of the man brot 
to a strange land and left blindfolded to wander about aim- 
lessly, until some one removes his eye-bandage and tells him 
in which direction to go; then he finds his way home, Just 
so a man in this world who has not receiyd the true in- 
struction in Upanisadic filosofy wanders about aimlessly, his 
mental eyesight dimd by the eye-bandages of ignorance, until 
a teacher removes the bandage of ignorance and tells him in 
what direction to shape his life’s course; then he wil arrive 
at his true goal. 

Tho the general sense of the passage has been correctly 
graspt by all interpreters, so far as I know, it seems to me 
that all their interpretations ar open to objection in certain 
details, 

I vender the passage thus: 

‘As if, my dear, one should bring hither a man from the 
land of Gandhira, with eyes bound tight, and should then 
turn him loose in a desert place; [as he would then drift about, 
eastward, or northward, or southward, having been brot hither 
blindfold, and having been turnd loose blindfold]; 

‘As if one should free him from the bandage (over his 
eyes), and should tell him: In this direction is the land of 
Gandhira, go in this direction; he would ask (the way) from 
village to village, being a wise and intelligent man, and would 
actually arrive at the land of Gandhira, Just so a man who 
has an instructor in this world knows, There is delay for 
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him only for so long a time as he is not freed (from the bonds 
of ignorance): then he will arrive (at his final goal)’. 

Notes. (a) The sentence which I hay enclosed in [square 
brackets] above, m my translation, reads in the Sanskrit thus: 
yathd tatra praia vi, udan vi, adharaa vd, pra dhmdyita, abhi- 
naddhaksa dnital, abhinaddhakso visrstah. No one seems ever 
to hay explaind why only three directions—east, north and 
south—ar mentioned. Why not west too? Does it not mean 
that he would drift in any and every direction? So many 
readers must hav thot, among them one Hindu copyist, who 
inserts pratyan vd ‘or westward’ after the words adhardi va 
‘or southward’, to make it complete; and so likewise Boeht- 
lingk, whose unimaginativ rationalism is carried one step 
further, for he inserts pratyai va between north and south, 
so as to hay the four directions in perfect order—east, north, 
west, south, These insertions simply spoil the sense of 
the passage. If Boehtlingk and his Hindu predecessor had 
stopt to think where the land of Gandhiira is, they would 
never hay made such a blunder. Gandlbiira is the farthest 
western limit of Indian civilization, and if the blindfolded 
Gandhirese went westward, and kept it up long enuf, he 
would arrive at his own home. That is not contemplated by 
the simile. There ar of course three chances to one that he 
would go in some other direction; and it is this probability 
of error that the passage emfasizes when it says he would go 
‘eastward, or northward, or southward’, 

(b) The verb pra dhmdyita in this connexion certainly means 
‘be blown about (as by a wind), ‘drift’, Deussen comes closest 
to being right: he translates it ‘verschlagen’, that is ‘start in 
the wrong direction’, Max Miller ‘shout’, so Hillebrandt, Ved. 
Chr. ‘aut ausrufen’; Boelitlingk ‘sich aufmachen’, apparently 
getting pretty close to the idea but not quite grasping it. 
The meaning seems to be made clear by the use of the activ 
of the same verb pra-dham in AV. 18, 2. 28, agniz fan asmit 
pré dhamati yajnat, ‘Agni shal blow them away (scatter them) 
from this sacrifice’, and AV. 3. 2.2 pra vo dhamatu survdtah 
‘Let him blow you forth (scatter you) in every direction’. 
Whether the form pra dhmdyita be taken as middle (as 
Whitney Gr. 739b takes it) or as passiv (as I should prefer 
to take it, with reference to the y; the ending -ifa is no more 
irregular in one case than in the other), it evidently means 
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something like ‘be blown forth, be made to drift helplessly’. 
Certainly Miller and Hillebrandt ar wrong in taking it as a 
verb of shouting—all the more since the following words, 
which they regard as a direct quotation depending thereon, 
ar provided with no iti or other sign of quotation. 

(c) The last sentence of the passage translated is in the Sanskrit: 
tasya tavad eva ciram, ydvan na vimoksye, atha sampateya iti. 
‘Of him so long only is (or, will be) there delay (longness), 
as he shal not be releast (i.e, until he shal be releast); then 
he wil arrive’. The verb sam-pad parallels upa-sam-pad, which 
is used above of the man from Gandhara ‘arriving’ finally at 
Gandhira, So here, the enlitend man wil ‘arrive'—the desti- 
nation being left to be supplied; it means, of course, he wil 
‘arrive’ at his true final goal in life, as taut by the Upanisadic 
filosofy. Max Miiller translates: ‘For him there is only delay 
so long as he is not deliverd (from the body); then he wil be 
perfect’. This translation is not very far wrong; only it is 
from ‘the bonds of ignorance’, which keep him from seeing 
clearly, like the blindfolded man in the parable, that he is to 
be freed, rather than ‘the body’; and ‘be perfect’ for sam-pad 
fails to bring out the idea of ‘arriving’, ‘attaining’, which as 
I said is clearly containd in the verb. The other translators 
ar farther from the mark. Deussen, whose filological sense 
is usually so keen, makes the bad mistake of failing to see 
that tasya, the first word, refers back to purusa in the pre- 
ceding sentence (evam evehdoiryavin puruso veda). He makes 
the whole depend on the preceding veda, as a direct quotation 
of the man’s thot, and renders: ‘Diesem (Welttreiben) werde 
ich nur so lange angehiren, bis ich erlést sein werde, darauf 
werde ich heimgehen’. I do not see how tasya could mean 
‘diesem Welttreiben’; that would be at best asya, and rather 
harsh at that. 

That the word ciram may be a noun is shown by Panini 
6, 2. 6. It appears to mean ‘delay’, ie, delay in getting 
started in the right direction (keeping stil in mind the parable 
of the blindfolded man). 

Deussen’s ‘erlist werden’ for vimoksye (similarly also Boeht- 
lingk) is a little too strong. It does not refer to final sal- 
vation, in the usual later sense; that is rather ment by sam- 
patsye in this sentence. Insted it refers, as I said, to being 
‘releast’ from the blinding bandage of ignorance, so that one 
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can hay clear intellectual vision; only after this happens can 
one start in the direction of final salvation or ‘attainment’. 
The parable of the blindfolded man is kept constantly in view, 
and the parallelism with it is scrupulously close. All trans- 
lators hay faild to do justis to this circumstance. 


6. Chandogya Upanisad 6. 16. 


The parable containd in this section is that of the trial of 
a man accused of theft, by the ordeal of the heated ax. 

‘Also they lead along a man, my dear, with hands tied, 
saying: He has stolen, he has committed theft, heat the ax 
for him. If he is the doer of it, then indeed he makes him- 
self false; covering himself with falsehood (anrtébhisamdho), 
enwrapping himself in falsehood (anrtendtminam antardhdya), 
he takes holds of the heated ax; he is burnt, then he perishes, 

‘Then if he is not the doer of it, then indeed he makes 
himself true; covering himself with truth (satyabhisamdha)), 
enwrapping himself in truth (satyendtmdanam antardhdya), he 
takes hold of the ax; he is not burnt, then he is releast.’ 

Tt seems to me that the term abhisamdha, used as the final 
member of the compounds anrtabhisamdha and satydbhisamdha, 
must mean ‘covering’, ‘that with which one covers’, The frase 
is thus a synonym for the following anrtend-(satyend-)-tminam 
antardhaya. This expressing of the same idea in juxtaposed 
doublets is one of the most familiar stylistic tricks of the 
Upanisads; it occurs, for instance, in, this same section, in the 
first sentence: apdhdarsit, steyam akarsit—he has stolen, has 
committed theft’, 

The word is generally taken as meaning ‘speech, declaration’ 
or the like: Deussen, ‘Unwahres aussagend’; Boehtlingk, ‘indem 
er eine unwahre Aussage macht’, Max Miller says, a little 
differently: ‘the false-minded’, But the picture is of a covering 
by which the man seeks to protect himself from damage by 
the heated ax. If the covering he uses is falsehood, it is use- 
less; he is burnt. If it is truth, then it protects him from 
the burning ax. The verb abhi-dhé regularly has this mean- 
ing, and the derivativ of abhi-sam-dha is here used in the 
same sense, According to the most usual meaning of abhi- 
sam-dhé, the word ought to mean ‘purpose, intent’; but this 
is a long way from ‘pronouncement, declaration’, the meaning 
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assumed by Deussen and Boehtlingk, and not too close to 
Miller's ‘mind’; and while wickedness of intention might hay 
been predicated of the prospectiv thief, it is much less natural 
of the man who is about to submit to the ordeal, 

It is interesting to obsery that in the Ramfyana (5. 51, 21 
(rorresio) practically the same compound occurs which is found 
in our Upanisad passage, viz. satyaébhidhdna, ‘encased in righte- 
ousness’. Very significantly, as it seems to me, it is here also 
used with reference to virtue ss a protection from the heat 
of fire; namely, it is applied to Sité, who, it is alleged, wil 
be safe from the devouring flames started by Hanumat to 
destroy Riyana’s city, because of her spotless virtue—because 
she is ‘enwrapt in righteousness.—There ar two other occur- 
rences in the Rimiyana (1. 6,5 and 4, 30. 7, Gorresio) of the 
compound sefyabhisandia—this time the very same form as 
that found in the Chandogya Upanisad; but in both cases 
the word is a mere colorless epithet of King Dacaratha, and 
the context furnishes no evidence as to the real meaning, 
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Hielations of Shah Abbas the Great, of Persia, with the 
Mogul Emperors, Akbar and Jahangir—By Cuara 
Cany Epwarps, New York City. 


Abbas the Great came to the throne of Persia in 1586. He 
found his country m that condition of anarchy which in a 
despotic state is the invariable accompaniment of any weaken- 
ing of the central power. In the ten years which had passed 
since the death of his grandfather, Shah Tahmasp, two kings, 
one a drunkard, the other blind, had seen their great kingdom 
become an agglomeration of petty principalities which acknow- 
ledged no allegiance to the Shah: everywhere khans, tribal 
chiefs, provincial governors had set themselves up as independent 
kings and princes, 

Not only was Persia riven by internal quarrels; she was 
attacked by foes from without. A country holding the faith 
of the Shiah Moslems. she was surrounded by Sunni Moham- 
medans, who were ever ready to make difference of creed an 
excuse for aggression. The Uzbeg Tartars on the North-East 
held the province of Khorasan in constant dread of their fierce 
raids. They were pensionaries and dependents of the Turks, 
and were bound to them by an agreement which provided that 
whenever the Turkish army should be engaged in war in Europe, 
the Tartars were to harass Persia and prevent the country 
from feeling the relief of peace’. On the North-West, the 
one-time Persian provinces of Shirvan and Daghestan had been 
held by the Turks since the days of Suletman the Magniticent, 
and Turkish armies were now waging victorious war in Azer- 
baijan. 

Under these circumstances, it required no great political 
instinct for the king to see the wisdom of keeping in friendly 
relations with Akbar, the Sunni emperor of India, especially 
as that emperor had brought India to a height of power and 














1 Sherley, Purchas his Pilgrimes, v2, bk. 9, p. 1890, 
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prestige never known before. Fortunately, it was not difficult. 
Akbar had already shown that he had no desire to add Persian ~ 
provinces to his territory. Only half a dozen years before 
the accession of Abbas, he bad replied to the ruler of Turan, 
who sent an envoy with a proposal that they should jom forces 
against the King of Persia: “that the Persian royal family 
and his own had always been on friendly terms, and he did 
not consider differences of law and religion as sufficient ground 
for a war of conquest.”! 

Shah Abbas even hoped that the good feeling of his brother 
emperor would lead him to restore to the Persian king the 
city and province of Kandahar, in accordance with an old 
promise.? Kandahar, a small city in itself, was by its position 
a place of real importance. Lying on the main trade-route 
between India and Persia, it was a focus of all the direct 
routes converging from the western frontier of India towards 
Herat and Persia; and the fortress of Kandahar, which in the 
hands of the Indian king would form an excellent base for an 
army of invasion, would, in the possession of Persia, lend 
security from attacks by way of the South, Abbas was not 
sufficiently powerful in the early years of his reign to press 
his claim to this stronghold, once the property of his family. 
He had patched up a temporary peace with the Turks, leav- 
ing in their hands all the territory they had conquered, and 
he was engaged in bringing order out of the chaos in Persia.’ 
One by one, the rebellious princelings were being subdued; 
some to be treated with harsh severity, others with a clemency 
surprising in a Persian monarch. It must have galled him, 
when he was thus engaged in civil wars, to hear (1593) that 
the Persian prince of Kandahar, who had been holding the 
province as a tributary of Akbar, had definitely made over 
the place to the Indian emperor, receiving in exchange the 
Subah of Multan and other dignities. Of such value was 
Akbar’s promise! 

i Akbarnama, v. 5, p. 207. 

? The promise was made by Akbar in 1558, See Aidwrnama, v. 2, 
p. 121, He renewed at that time a promise originally given by Humayun, 
but never carried out. 

3 One curious provision of the treaty of peace with the Turks was 
that the Persians should no longer have the right to curse the first three 
Caliphs. 

‘ Embassy of Sir Thomas Koe, p. 257, note. 
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There are, unfortunately, very few references in contemporary 
documents to the relations between Abbas and Akbar. Those 
which we have show that the relations continued friendly, in 
spite of the Kandahar incident. Sir Anthony Sherley, writing 
from Persia in about 1599, mentions that sixteen slaves had 
been sent as a present by the Great Mogul to Abbas.’ A 
little later, he-writes:—“The Great Mogul, King of Lahore. 
sent a great ambassador to desire a marriage between his 
eldest son's daughter and Cephir Mirza (Safi Mirza), eldest 
son to the King of Persia, with a mighty present, and as 
mighty offers, both of ready money, and to pay 30,000 men 
in any war which the King of Persia should undertake for 
seven years.”? Sherley does not tell us how this embassy was 
received. but it must have been welcome, Shah Abbas would 
feel that he was receiving a slight and partial return for the 
loss of Kandahar.’ The Persian king must have sent return 
embassies to the Indian court, but all we know of them is 
that on one occasion he sent Akbar, among other “fitting 
gifts", a horse so fine that it continued to be the best in the 
royal stables until Jahangir gave it away as a mark of his 
special favor, two years after his acceasion.4 

Concerning the diplomatic passages between Abbas and 
Jahangir, who came to the throne of India in 1605, we have 
more sources of information, The most valuable is Jahanguir's 
diary, kept with his own hand;* and for amplification and 
comment on this, we have the writings of a number of European 
travellers to India and Persia. Among these, the most notable 
are Sir Thomas Roe, English ambassador to the court of the 
Great Mogul, and the letters of that most careful observer 
and delightful raconteur, the Italian Della Valle, who spent ten 
years in travel in Turkey, Persia and India. From these sour- 
ces we may acquire a knowledge which, although tragmentary, 
ig sufficient to give us a clear idea of the dealings between the 
two courts and of the reception and treatment of ambassadors. 








1 Sherley, Purchas sis Pilgrimes, ¥. 2, bk. 9, p. 1402. These slaves 
were stopped and held by the Governor of Hormuz. 

2 Thid. v. 2, bk. 1, p. 1406, 

3 In sending this embassy, Akbar followed his usual policy of con- 
ciliating a ruler from whom he had taken territory. 

4 Memoirs of Jahangir, v- 1, p- 142. 

a] bave weed throughout the translation by A. Rogers, edited by 
H. Beveridge. 2 volumes, London, 1909 and 1914. 
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At this time, there was constant intercourse between the 
inhabitants of the two countries. The trade-route from Lahore 
to Ispahan by way of Kandahar was a well travelled highway, 
in spite of ila difficulties and dangers.! Five months were 
required for the journey, but time counts for little in the East. 
According to one contemporary estimate, the long track over 
mountain and desert was paced yearly by from twelve to fourteen 
hundred camels, carrying loads of indigo, sugar, spices, cotton 
cloth, and the like? The trade in turbans alone was consider- 
able, for all the turbans used in Persia were imported from 
India? Della Valle notes that there was a very large number 
of Hindoo merchants living in [spahan, many of whom were 
in business there as permanent residents.4 In India the Persian 
language was the speech of the Mogul’s court and largely of 
his army;? two of his intimates were the Persian scholars 
Faizi and Abu-] Fazl; and many of his best soldiers and 
officers were Persian hy birth.¢ 

The rulers of two countries so closely bound by ties of 
language and commerce could not ignore each other. ‘T'o 
Jahangir there were only two monarchs who could even pretend 
to an equality with himseli—the Persian Shah and the more 

t An ambassador of the Shah to India experienced its dangers in 1620, 
He was robbed by the Afghans and all his suite were taken prisoners, 
He alone escaped and arrived empty-handed at the Indian court. Della 
Valle, Viaggi, v. 2, p. 205—200. 

? See letter from Richard Steela to the Enst India Company, in 
Register of Letters of the East India Company, 1600—1619, p- 459. De 
Twet says of Kandahar: “Hie continuo commercia exercentur o Persia, 
India, Mesopotamia, ¢ reliquis partibus orientis; nam septem aut octo 
millia camelorom in ambitu aluntur ad merces ultro citroque devehendus,” 
—De Lact: Persia, sew regni Persici status, p. 286. 

a Della Valle, Viaggi, v.1, p. 893. 

4 Thid., v. 1, p. 485. 

* The Travels of Pietro Della Valle in India, Hak, Soc., p. 97; Herbert, 
A Relation of Some Yeares Travaile, p. 56. [t is interesting to note in this 
connection that the Shah’s soldiers were many of them Turks, and 
ee ees the language of his court and army. Cf. Della Valle, Viaggi, 
v. 1, pe BOT, 

® Della Valle, Viaggi, ¥. 2, p. dl; Herbert, Pe oe: Terry, A Voyage fo 
East India, p. 121. The Persian soldiers had guinad by their bravery 
such a reputation for their king that it became a custom in India, if a 
man did a very valiant thing, to call out “Shah Abbas!", as much as to 
say that it was done aswell as the Persian king himself could bave done 


it. ‘Terry, p.1152. 
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distant ruler of Constantinople! The Persian, who lived the 
nearer his own territory, was in his eyes the more important. 
Indeed, by the time of Jahangir’s accession, Shah Abbas had 
won for himself boundless fear and respect in his own country 
and fame throughout the civilized world? He had effectually 
put down rebellion in Persia and had brought that country 
to a state of order and safety which astonished European 
travellers.’ He had renewed the wars with Turkey and had 
already won back much of the lost territory. He was 4 per- 
sonality not to be disregarded by the Indian Emperor. Never- 
theless, the kingdom of Persia, strong and united as he had 
made it, was far inferior in wealth, splendor, and population 
to that of the Great Mogul. If Jahangir must consider with 
respect the military preparedness of Persia, Abbas, in his 
poorer country, could not afford to endanger the immense 
economic advantages which he derived from Indian trade. In 
character the two monarchs were so different as to make any 
sympathy or understanding out of the question, Abbas, the 
warrior, scorned the effeminate and luxury-loving Indian; while 
Jahangir, naturalist and patron of the arts, despised the rough- 
ness and ignorance of the Persian king. Outwardly they dis- 
played great respect and affection for each other; but with all 
their protestations of friendship, Jahangir always tried to place 
the Persian at a disadvantage, and Abbas never forgot the 
sting of the loss of Kandahar. To more than one European 
observer the secret enmity between the monarchs was apparent. 

Diplomatic representation of each ruler at the court of the 
other was necessary. And besides the exchange of formal 
embassies, it was the custom, when o prominent merchant 
started off with a large caravan, to send by him a letter and 





1 Embassy of Sir Thomas Roe, Introd. p, XXIX. Jahangir's journal 
makes frequent mention of Persian ambassadors, but makes absolutely 
no direet allusion to the English ambassador. 

? Della Valle and Cartwright both note that the most binding form 
of an onth for a Persian was to swear by the head of Shah Abbas. And 
if one man wished well to another, he would say: “May Shah Abbas 
give you your desires.” Della Valle, Viaggi, v.1, p. 445; Cartwright, 
Purchas his Pilgrimes, v. 2, bk. 9, p. 1483. 

3 Della Valle, Viaggi, v. 1, p. 447—448; Cartwright, Purchas Aia Pil- 


primes, v. 2, bk. 9, p, 1431, 


‘ Della Valle, Viaggi, v. 2, p. 405, 
8 Thid., x. 2, p. 11. 
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a present to the sovereign of the country he was visiting.! 
Sometimes the merchants would be commissioned to buy some 
particular object for their masters. Again, the king would 
send out an agent to buy him curios and rarities, much as 
museums do now. Jahangir gives an amusing account, recorded 
below, of the return of one such messenger, who had been sent 
to Persia and Constantinople to bring back jewels and curiosities. 
This agent had paid his respects to the Shah, to whom he 
had presented a letter from Jahangir. At the Shah’s request, 
he had shown him a list of the things he was to buy for his 
sovereign, The Shah, seeing that on the list were entered 
good turquoise, and mumiya (bitumen) from the mines in 
Ispahan, said that these two things were not to be bought. 
He would send them as presents. He therefore sent six bags 
of turquoise earth and a little mumiya, as well as four horses, 
and he wrote a letter containing “many, many expressions of 
friendship,” in which he made many apologies for the inferior 
quality of the "turquoise and the small quantity of mumiya. 
The turquoise earth proved indeed to be poor, since not a 
single stone could be had from it worthy of setting in a ring.? 
The mumiya, which was in those days considered u wonderful 
remedy, proved equally disappointing. Jahangir writes:— 
“With regard to the effect of the mumiya I had heard 
much from scientists, but when I tried it no result was apparent. 
I do not know whether physicians have exaggerated its effect 
or whether its efficacy had been lessened by its being stale, 
At any rate, | gave it to a fowl with a broken leg to drink, 
in larger quantity than they said and in the manner laid 
down by the physicians, and rubbed it on the place where it 
was broken, and kept it there for three days, though it was 
said to be sufficient to keep it from morning to evening. But 
after I had examined it, no effect was produced and the broken 
place remained as it was."? 














t Juohangir mentions receiving and sending several such messages, See 
Memoirs of Jahangir, v.1, p. 319; y. 2, pp. 2 and 34, 

2 When Jahangir’s letter was presented to Abbas, the Persian king 
was at Meshed, near which ore situnted the famous turquoise mines of 
Nishapur. I believe that it would have been easy for the king to send 
good turquoise from these mines, had he wished to do so. Tho sending 
of a very polite letter and of inferior stones was quite consistent with 
the rest of Abbas's policy towards Jahangir, 

2 Memoirs of Jahangir, v.1, p. 238. 
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The first mention of the King of Persia in Jahangir's journal 
has to do with Kandahar. A Persian force under the chief 
of Seistan had attacked the city, with the aid of the Governor 
of Herat. Jahangir, when he heard of the attempt, sent out 
an army to defend the place. The attack, he naively relates, 
was made entirely without the knowledge of the King of Persia, 
who, when it came to his ears, despatched an envoy to the 
Persian leader commanding him to withdraw. 

“What seeker of occasion and raiser of strife,” stormed 
Abbas, *has come against Kandahar without my order!..... 
If they by chance should have taken the country into their 
own possession, they should hand it to the friends and servants 
of my brother Jahangir Padshah and return to their own 
abodes,” ! 

The Persians obediently retreated, and the envoy went on 
to Jahangir’s court to offer apologies from his master. “He 
explamed that the ill-fated army which had attacked Kandahar 
had acted without the order of Shah Abbas. God forbid (he 
said) that any unpleasantness should remain in my (i. e. Jahan- 
gir’s) mind,” 

Tt is a little difficult to explain this incident satisfactorily. 
The suggestion that Shah Abbas did not know of the expedition 
against Kandahar may be dismissed at once as most improb- 
able. Perhaps he believed that the Governor of the city would 
be overawed by the sight of an army and would surrender 
without delay; in which case he may have thought that Jahan- 
gir would not consider the position worth fighting for, once 
it had passed out of his hands. Or, possibly, he had no in- 
tention at that time of taking the city, but merely wished to 
make a demonstration, in order to call the matter to Jahan- 
gir’s notice. This would be a typically Persian manner of 
dealing with the affair. For a Persian, the indirect method 
is always the best method.! Jahangir would understand this, 
and he can have had no illusions about the love borne him 

1 Thid, v.1, p11. = 

2 Thid., v1, p. 85. 

* Tf, for. instance, a Persian wishes to sell you o piece of land, he 
does not approach the transaction in the crude, unimaginative way 
common in Western countries, He senils you word that your horee has 
trampled down his crops, or he removes the land-marks between his 


property and Yours, or in some other auch subtle way brings the matter 
to your attention, 
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by Shah Abbas. But he chose to accept the explanation as 
it was given, and if Abbas had expected him to present him 
with Kandahar, he was disappointed. 

He showed his displeasure at Jahangir's neglect in this 
matter by refraining for some years from sending an ambas- 
sador to his court. Perhaps he thought that the Indian might 
after all give up Kandahar if he saw that Abbas’s mind was 
really set on having it. At all events, it was not until 1611, 
six years after Akbar’s death and Jahangir’s accession, that 
an ambassador arrived with the Shah’s condolences for the 
one and congratulations for the other. He brought “good 
horses, cloth stuffs, and every kind of fitting present,” together 
with a letter in which the Shah apologized for not having 
offered his congratulations earlier, saying that because of 
his war with the Turks some delay had taken place in the 
“accomplishment of this important duty.". The war with the 
Turks may have seemed to Jahangir an insufficient excuse for 
failing to despatch an envoy; but he accepted the letter with 
much apparent satisfaction and gave its bearer “a superb robe 
of honour and thirty thousand rupees.”! He took his revenge 
for the tardiness of the ambassador's arrival by keeping him 
a long while at court. Two years later he mentions him as 
the recipient of a gold mohur on New Year's day.? That the 
ambassador did not willingly make this long stay, in spite of 
occasional gifts, may be inferred from a letter written by an 
agent of the East India Company, in September 1613, who 
says: “Jahangir keepeth here two of the Emperor of Persia's 
ambassadors? and will neither dispeed them nor license their 
departure, whereupon is likely to be wars between them. The 
Emperor of Persia demands Sinde (sic) to be given him, which 
the king will not grant.” 

The Mogul finally gave the necessary permission, however, 
and friendly relations were continued between the two countries 
by means of frequent missions.* 

" t Memoirs of Jahangir, v.1, p. 193—196. 

2 Tbid. v. 1, p, 287, 

2 Only one is mentioned in Jahangir's journal. : 

+ Letters received by the East India Company from its servants in the 


East, v.1, p.278. The writer would seem to refer to the question of 
Kandahar, not to Sind, ; 


* Neither monarch maintained permanent diplomatic representatives at 
foreign courts, 
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One of the Shah’s ambassadors to India was the English- 
man, Robert Sherley, who strangely spent thirty years of his 
life in the service of the Persian king. He came to Jahangir’s 
court in 1614, on his return from a round of diplomatic visits 
to the Christian princes of Europe, and was well received and 
sent on his way with two elephants and eight antelopes as 
presents to the Shah.! Another ambassador came in 1615 
bringing horses, camels, stuffs from Aleppo, and nine large 
European hunting dogs.2 In the autumn of 1618 an important 
embassy came from Shah Abbas which was observed and 
described by Sir Thomas Roe. As it is interesting to com- 
pare this with an Indian embassy which arrived in Persia at 
about the same time and was described by Della Valle, I will 
examine both in detail. 

On the day of the Persian’s arrival, Sir Thomas wrote:— 

“The Persian ambassador, Mahomett Reza Beag about noone 
came into the Towne with a great troup which were partly 
sent out by the king to meete him with 100 Eliphantes and 
musique, but no man of greater qualetye then the ordinary 
receiver of strangers. His owne trayne were about fifty horse, 
well fitted in Coates of Gould, their bowes, quivers, and Tar- 
getes richly garnished, forty shott, and some two hundred 
ordinary Peons and attenders on bagage.” On presentation 
at court, the Persian made many salaams and even prostrated 
himself before Jahangir, earning Roe’s scorn for his servility, 
He “presented the Shabas his lettre; which the kinge took 
with a little motion of his body, asking only: How doth my 
brother? without title of Maiestie; and after some few woordes 
hee was Placed in the seuenth rannck, ... which in my Iudg- 
ment was a most inferiour place for his master’s Embassador, 
but that hee well deserved it for dooing that reuerence which 
his Predecessores refused, to the dishonor of his Prince and 
the Murmer of many of his Nation. It is said hee had order 

- from the Sophy to give content, and thereby it is gathered 
his message is for some ayde in mony agaynst the Turke, in 
which kind hee often findes liberall succour, though it bee 
pretended hee comes only to treat a peace for the Deccans, 
whose protection the Shabas taketh to hart, envying the 

* Lettera received ty the East India Company ete., v. 2, p. 9, and 
Coryat, Purchas his Pilgrimes, y.1, bk. 4, p. 598. 

? Memoirs of Jahangir, v. 1, p. 282—283, 

i TAOS 96, 
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increase of this Empire. The King, according to Custome, gaue 
him a handsome turbant, a vest of gould, and a Girdle, for 
which agayne hee made three Teselims and one Sizeda or 
ground curtesye. Hee brought for Presentes three tymes nine 
horses of Persia and Arabia,! this beeing a Ceremonious 
number among them, nine mules very fayre and lardg, seven 
camells laden with veluett, two sutes of Europe Arras (which 
I suppose was Venetian hanginges of veluett with Gould, and 
not Arras), two chestes of Persian hanginges, on cabinett rich, 
4) Muskettes, 5 Clockes, one Camell laden with Persian Cloth 
of Gould, § Carpettes of silke, 2 Rubyes ballast, 21 Cammelles 
of wyne of the Grape, 14 Cammelles of distilled sweet waters, 
7 of rose waters, 7 daggers sett with stones, 5 swoordes sett 
with stones, 7 Venetian looking glasses, but these soe faire, 
soe rich that I was ashamed of the relation......... His 
owne furniture was rich, leading nine spare horses trapped in 
Gould and silver; about his Turbant was wreathed a chayne 
of Pearles, rubies and Turquesses, and three Pipes of gould 
answerable for three spriges of feathers.“2 In presenting his 
gifts, “hee appeared rather a Tester or Iugler then a person 
of any Grauety, running up and downe, and acting all his 
woordes like a mimick Player....... Hee deliuered the 
Presentes with his owne handes, which the king with smiles 
and Oheerfull Countenance and many woordes of Contentment 
recemed. His toong was a great aduantage to deliuer his 
owne business, which hee did with so much flattery and 
obsequiousness that it Pleased as much as his Guift: euer 
calling his Maiestie King and Commander of the world, for- 
getting his owne master had a share in yt; and on euery 
little occasion of good acceptation hee made his Tezelims. 
When all was delinered for that day hee prostrated himselfe 
on the ground, and knocked with his head as if he would 
enter in,” 

Mohammed Reza Beg continued at Jahangir’s court for . 
some six months, during which time he was favored with many 





' Roe notes elsewhere: “The horses eyther hod lost their flesh or 
bewty, for except one or two, I Iudged them ynftt for to be sent or 
taken by Princes, Embassy of Sir Thomas Roe, p S01, 

2 Embassy of Sir Thomas Roe, p. 295-297, 

1 Thid. p. 500—H01. 
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presents—20,000 rupees on one occasion,’ an elephant on 
another ?—and entertained most honorably and “in every way 
valued as befits his place.” In return for all this favor, he 
displayed a subservience and humility which continued to fill 
the English Ambassador with scorn, “I would sooner dye,” 
he writes, “then be subiect to the slaverye the Persian is 
content with.” 4 

Apparently, however, his business did not progress so well 
as the gifts showered upon him would lead one to expect; for, 
at last, believing it impossible to get satisfaction in his affairs, 
“hee suddenly tooke leave; and hauing given thirty faire horses 
at his departure, the King gave in recompence three thousand 
fiupias, which hee tooke in great scorn; whereupon the King 
prized all that the Ambassadour had given him at mean rates, 
and likewise all that the King had returned since his arriuall, 
even to slaues, Drinke, Mellons, Pines, Plantanes, Hawkes, 
Plumes, the Eliphant and whatsoever at extremely high rates, 
and sending both Bils made it up in mony."5 ‘The balance, 
of course, appeared very much in favour of the King. The 
ambassador was so much upset by the slight put upon him 
that he made no farewell calls, but gave out that he was ill 
with fever, and so departed secretly. 

Something more than a year later, Shah Abbas was staying 
in Kazvin when he received word that Khan Alam, ambassador 
of the Great Mogul had arrived in Teheran and hoped shortly 
to wait upon him. This embassy had been long and eagerly 
expected, for it had been several years making the journey 
from Lahore, The Shah, annoyed that the Indian had not 
shown greater zeal in hastening to come to him, refused to 
receive him at once, and ordered him to wait in Kum, while 


= 





} Embassy of Sir Thomas Roe, p.800—301. Jahangir gave the am- 
bassador this present at a feast, and the next day made good his liberality 
by imposing heavy fines on all the nobles who had been present because 
they had dronk wine, Hoe says that Jahangir had given them permission 
to drink, but had himself got so drunk that he quite forgot this fact. 

2 Thid, p. a04, . 

4 Letters received by the East India Company, v. 4, p. 310, 

‘ Embassy of Sir Thomas Roe, p. 350—251. 

* Thid. p. 4), 

* In 1613 Jahangir wrote in his journal that he had summoned Khan 
Alam to his court with the attention of sending him to Persia. Memoirs 
of Jahangir, v.1, p. 248. 
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he himself went to spend the hot months in the hills near 
Kazvin.! 

Kum is a warm place in which to spend the summer, and 
its holy shrine would not give to a Sunni the compensation 
of merit to be acquired by living in its shadow; but we can 
picture Khan Alam, with oriental acceptance of the inevitable, 
making himself very comfortable and spending long days seated 
on a rug in his garden, smoking, and drinking innumerable 
cups of coffee. He had at least the satisfaction of smoking 
at a time when that pleasant vice was forbidden to all others. 
Both Jahangir and Shah Abbas, “in consequence of the dis- 
turbance that tobacco brings about in most temperaments and 
constitutions” and “aware of the mischief arising from it,” 
had forbidden smoking in their kingdoms? To Khan Alam, 
arriving in Persia, the publication of the Shah’s edict against 
tobacco was a blow. But a friend at court? represented to 
the Shah that “Khan Alam could never be a moment without 
tobacco,” and the Shah graciously wrote this couplet in answer: 

“The friend’s envoy wishes to exhibit tobacco. 

With fidelity’s lamp I light up the tobacco market.” 
Whereupon Khan Alam wrote and sent the following: 

“I, poor wretch, was miserable at the tobacco notice. 

By the just Shah’s favour the tobacco market became brisk.” 4 

In November the Shah returned to Kazvin and allowed the 
ambassador to come to him there. This he did, with all his 
following of from one thousand to fifteen hundred persons.* 
The Shah received him very graciously, and sat all the first 
night drinking with him,—they two alone in the balcony of a 
house in the public square, while the courtiers waited wearily 
below, some eating and drinking to pass the time, others 
stretching themselves out to sleep on the bare ground. “Not 
caring for this discomfort, I left promptly,” says Della 
Valle.* 

‘ Della Valle, Viaggi, v. 1, p. 736—737. 

® Herbert, writing in 1628 says that 30 camel loads of tobacco which 
arrived from India were publicly burned, and the unfortunate muleteers 
who had brought it had their ears and noses cut off. He says that the 
Shah's regulations about tobacco were constantly changing, p. 119. 

3 Yadgar Ali Khan, who had been ambassador to India. 

‘ Memoirs of Jahangir, v.1, p. 370—371. 

* Della Valle, Viaggi, ¥. 1, p. 835. 

« Thid. v. 1, p- 830. 
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The ceremony of the presentation of gifts was impressive. 
An ambassador from Russia had just arrived with gifts from 
the Czar, and the Shah saw an excellent opportunity to dis- 
play to the ambassador of each country his importance in the 
eyes of the other. The chief square of the town was prepared 
for the spectacle. Soon after noon, on one of those brilliant 
autumn days which go far in Persia to redeem the discomforts 
of the rest of the year, the gifts were brought in: first thoce 
from the Indian Emperor, which were placed in line along cue 
side of the meidan; then those from the Russian king, placed 
opposite, The Russian ambassadors (two, in accordance with 
the custom of their country) followed, and dismounted to await 
the king. When all was in orderly array, the Shah and Khan 
Alam rode in side by side,' followed by a troop of the great 
men of the court, clothed in silk and brocade, wearing jewels 
in their turbans; (but the king was clothed simply, as usual, 
in ¢loth), They too dismounted, and the Muscovites came 
forward to present their letter. When the King had received 
it, with the accustomed words of welcome, he and the am- 
bassadors went toa balcony overlooking the square to review 
the procession of gifts. First passing the King, the procession 
filed all around the square and then passed out, When we 
read the list of gifts brought from Indias, we cease to wonder 
that the journey from Lahore took several years to accomplish, 
With the menagerie which Khan Alam had to conduct, with 
the thousand followers whom he had to take care of, it is 
wonderful that he was able to make the journey and present 
all in order before the King, Della Valle, stationed at one 
end of the meidan, watched the parade and gives a very 
detailed description of the gifts, which I have abbreviated in 
the following account:— 

“Twenty-nine camels, with loads of I know not what, but I 
imagine of fine cloths of Indian workmanship; a large and 
beautiful tent, with gilt poles, carried in many sections by 
many men; I know not how many jewelled swords and other 
arms; more than twenty cases (bacili) full of turbans, five or 
six turbans in each case; a great tooth of an animal, which 
must he the tooth of either an elephant or of a fish. Other 


1 Note that the Indian ambassador was not required to follow behind 
the Shah, as were the courtiers, 
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trifles (bagatelle) there were which T did not see well. After 
them, six Indian chariots, each of them with only two wheels, 
between which the chariot stands, small without seats, with a 
flat floor, for sitting as on the ground, And these chariots 
they sit in, leaning back on certain big round cushions which 
there are at the head, and at the foot too when necessary. 
All the chariots were covered with silk and gold, and to the 
pole of each were yoked two white, glistening (pulitissimi) 
bullocks, decked with cloths. After the chariots came a 
quantity of strange animals, namely:—two chierghieden, which 
I believe to be rhinoceroses, for I was told that they fight 
with elephants, and on the end of their noses were the marks 
where the horns will grow (which these, being young, have not 
yet got); an animal like a buffalo, with horns very large and 
strange; deer and strange stags of many sorts; wild asses of 
a fair color; a wild goat with three legs, two of which were 
in front in their place, and one behind. There were, finally, 
eight or ten elephants, two or three of the finest of them 
bearing turrets or palanquins, with men imside, which turrets 
were covered with silk and gold,” 

By way of contrast, the Russians had brought sable pelts, 
a quantity of small pieces of ivory, lanterns, and, especially, 
a very large quantity of Russian brandy.? Della Valle thought 
the presentation of so much brandy a very tactless proceeding, 
for the Russians in giving this, treated the Shah as a very 
hard drinker. And “it is natural,” saya he, “that everyone 
dislikes to be reproved for his real faults."2 The Shah seems 
to have taken the same view of the matter for he kept only 
a very little of the brandy and returned the rest to the Russians, 
saying that he knew they were accustomed to drink it con- 
stantly. And when he left Kazvin for Ferhabad, shortly after, 
he took with him the Indian ambassador, but commanded the 
others to remain behind. ~ 


The following June (1619) the King returned to his capital 
Ispahan, and arranged for a state entry of the ambassadors 


t For this description of the gifts, see Della Valle, Viaggi, y. 1, 
p. 883—835. *, Viaggts ve t 
2 “Non so quanti camelli carichi di barili pieni 
Della Valle, Viaggi, v. 1, p. 836. 

3 Thid. v. 1, p. 837. 

‘ Thid, y. 1, p. 535. 
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of India, Russia, and Turkey (the last named having arrived 
in the meantime). On the day before the ceremony, they all 
halted with their retinues at Dowlatabad, a village twelve 
miles outside the city. The next morning they found the 
road from that place to the capital lined on both sides with 
sixty thousand men armed with arquebuses, all in strange and 
brilliant garb, Some played on fifes and castanets, others 
danced to the music. The Indian ambassador had heard that 
the Shah would come to Dowlatabad to meet him, and for a 
long time he refused to start toward the city. He sent 
messenger after messenger out on the road to see if the king 
was coming, but at last he was forced to mount and follow 
the other ambassadors, who, less exacting, had already gone 
on. While the Russian and Turk rode very simply in the 
procession, Khan Alam displayed great magnificence and pomp. 
Following him were ox-chariots like those he had brought for 
the king, camel litters, great trumpets, huge cymbals, drums 
so immense that an elephant was required to carry each pair. 
His retinue stretched out so long that evening had fallen before 
its last member reached the city gates. 

The scene must have been both picturesque and gay. The 
foreigners in their native dress, riding through the ever-moving 
lines of armed men, saw and heard nothing but the dancing 
and music. As they neared the city and the crowds grew 
larger, the noise of continual applause increased and they 
heard the shouts of the populace: “Dowlet-i-Shah Abbas ziadé 
bashad!”—* May the prosperity of Shah Abbas increase!” 

The ambassadors were met outside the city by representatives 
of the different races living in Ispahan. First the Jews, chant- 
ing orisons, who carried a volume of the Law, and lighted 
candles;' then the Zoroastrians, also on foot, with many of 
their women, who danced as they went. The Christians of 
Julfa were given an honorable place among the arquebusiers. 
And lastly, as the customary mark of honor to a great am- 
bassador, came a troop of about twenty of the most famous 
courtesans of the city, their faces uncovered, all in rank on 
horseback, 

The King himself, allowing the other ambassadors to enter 


a ee 


1 Della Valle suys that they carried “something wrapped up" which 
he believed to be the Law, Viaggi, v. 2, p. 17. 
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the city first, came out by a side gate to meet Khan Alam 
just before the town. They had a collation together near the 
gate, and then rode on to the palace, where the others had 
been awaiting them for an hour and a half. The King felt 
proud of his sixty thousand arquebusiers, who were not soldiers 
of the regular army, but artisans and peasants armed for the 
occasion. But the Indian showed himself so little impressed 
with their number that he begged to be allowed to give each 
one a toman, to recompense them for the loss of their time.! 
Somewhat offended by this ostentation of liberality, the Shah 
refused, 

That evening there were illuminations in the great square 
and a grand feast, at which Khan Alam had the place of 
honor at the King’s right. Della Valle, watching him and 
the King together, felt that the Indian could not have been 
entirely pleased with the attentions shown him. The King 
treated him very familiarly, he says, “giving him an infinity 
of hard slaps on the back, which, since he was fat and wore 
in the manner of his country only a simple and very thin 
white robe, doubtless hurt him very much. Again, drawing 
him close to speak in his ear, the Shah took hold of both his 
ears and pulled them violently; at other times, laughing, he 
called him ‘ Fir ghidi!—‘old cuckold'—(tor his hair was already 
becoming gray). In fine, he continually gave him such caresses, 
with the outward appearance of great familiarity, but really, 
inwardly, out of contempt and to make fun of him. Which 
perhaps the King did to repay him for his haughtiness and 
the scorn which he always displays for everything belonging 
to His Majesty.”2 

The next evening, when the Indian ambassador was sum- 
moned to see again the illuminations in the great square, at which 
the sixty thousand arquebusiers were to appear once more, he 
sent back a message that to have seen them once was enough, 
and that it was a pity to keep these poor men longer from 
their ordinary labors. This he did, says Della Valle, “to show 
that his eyes were satiated by the greater splendors of his 
own monarch. And above all, he gave the King to understand, 
in every way possible, that he thought nothing of the sixty 


eee 








' A tomon was worth at this time something over three pounds sterling. 
* Della Valle, Viaggi, v. 2, p. 26—97, 
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thousand arquebusiers, since they were not soldiers, but all 
artisans of the city and peasants from the villages, The Shah, 
on the other hand, brought before him so great a number of 
armed men, not one of them a soldier of the regular army, 
the better to display his power, and to demonstrate that such 
was his country and his strength that even if some disaster 
were to occur, or his army to be entirely discomfited, in any 
case the city of Ispahan alone with its villages would be able 
to furnish sixty thousand men skilled in arms....... The 
Indian always pretended to esteem lightly everything of the 
King’s, and the King, in exchange, always jokingly, lost no 
occasion to wound him;...... and although the favors he 
showed him were apparently great, there was really no good 
feeling between them either on one side or the other.” 

Della Valle did not learn what the purpose of the Indian 
embassy was. Shah Abbas’s purpose, however, was known to 
all. One day, speaking to the Spanish ambassador, he pointed 
to Khan Alam and said:— 

“Do you see the Indian ambassador who stands there? If 
his King, Shah Selim, does not give me back Kandahar, he 
will see what I shall do!” And he added that since God had 
taken him under his protection and had given might to his 
sword, he (Shah Abbas) did. not intend to give up a single 
hair of his head, much less cities and territories, to any prince 
in the world! 2 

In August, 1619, Khan Alam took his leave of the Persian 
court. The Shah, because he knew that the Indian had been 
making secret arrangements to carry back many recruits for 
the armies of the Mogul, issued a public firman, prohibiting 
all Persians from going with him.’ It is not known what 
private instructions he gave to the ambassador, but Della Valle 
believed that the King, who had made frequent mention of 
the question of Kandahar, must have renewed his urgent 
(at eh Teta jars an stall ante eetin getter, yet 


‘ For Della Valle’s account of the entry and reception of the am- 
bassadors, and of Khan Alam's treatment by the King, see his Viaggi, 
v. 2, p. 14—30, 

? Della Valle, Viaggi, v. 2, p. 34—35. 

? It seems likely that the hiring of recruits was one of the chief ob- 
jects of the Indian mission. If so, the great magnificence of the am- 
bassador’s retinue and his splendid gifts would have the double purpose 
of conciliating the Shah, and of showing possible recruits how rich and 
mighty a monarch they were asked to serve. 
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demands for the return of that fortress to Persian dominion. 
At any rate, the Indian ambassador departed little satisfied 
with the result of his mission, and there did not lack those 
who prophesied a war in the near future between India and 
Persia.! 

War there was not, however, nor any appearance of it for 
two years. Khan Alam returned to his royal master bearing 
rich gifts from Persia, and told him of the remarkable affection 
and favor which had been shown him by the Persian King. 
So great an impression did his report make on J ahangir that 
the latter wrote in his journal: “Of the favours and kind- 
nesses conferred by my brother (Abbas) on Khan Alam, if I 
were to write of them in detail I would be accused of exag- 
geration.”? The painter of renown whom Jahangir had sent 
with the embassy to Persia had brought back portraits of the 
Shah and of the chief men of Persia which were pronounced 
excellent likenesses by all the Persians at court. With Khan 
Alam had returned Zambil Beg as ambassador of the Shah, 
whose letter and gifts were graciously received. 

The journal does not mention that either the Persian or the 
Indian ambassador made any reference to Kandahar. Zambil 
Beg continued at court in apparent favor, receiving gifts on 
the feast days.‘ Missions were evidently sent to Persia, for 
Jahangir mentions at different times the despatch of a zebra 
as a rarity for his “brother,” and some “golden birds,” which 
the Shah had desired.* 

Shah Abbas, in the meanwhile, finding that no move was 
-made by Jahangir towards the surrender—or the “return,” as 
he preferred to call it—of Kandahar, grew tired of waiting. 
He started from Ispahan with a large force and marched 
towards the Afghan frontier.6 On the way his troops were 
increased by reinforcements from Khorassan,? so that it was 
a formidable army which stood before the gates of Kandahar 
in the early Spring of 1622.8 

t Della Valle, Viaggi, v.2, p. 4142. 

2 Memoirs of Jahangir, v. 2, p. 115. 

9 Thid. v. 2, p. 115—117. 

4 Thid. v. 2, p. 198, 201, 211. 

5 Ibid. y. 2, p. 211, 221. 

® Della Valle, Viaggi, ¥. 2, p. 380, 

+ Memoirs of Jahangir, v. 2, p. 233, 

® Della Valle, Viaggi, v. 2, p. 404. 
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A report of the expedition which was brought to Jahangir 
at Rawalpindi he professed to find incredible. He wrote that 
“it appeared very unlikely and beyond all calculations that 
such a great king should entertain such light and crude ideas,” 
but at the same time he set about to prepare “a victorious 
host” with “elephants of mountainous hugeness,” so that the 
King of Persia might “discover the result of breaking faith 
and of wrong-doing.”! 

The mobilization of an army to serve in Afghanistan would 
be difficult at any time. On this occasion it was not nearly 
completed when definite information arrived of the siege and 
capture of Kandahar. The capture seems not to have been 
a difficult matter. The fortress was defended by only a small 
force, which soon saw the inadvisability of holding out against 
the Persian troops. The city was evacuated and the army of 
the Shah marched in. Thereupon, the Shah advertised his 
capture of Kandahar as a signal victory. He sent a circular 
letter throughout Persia, to be read aloud in all the chief 
cities, to the accompaniment of music, in which the prowess 
of the army was lauded, and it was claimed that they had 
taken not only Kandahar but many other fortresses as well. 
“They counted,” says Della Valle, “each turret and bastion 
of the walls as a separate fortress.” Popular rumor had it 
that Dellala Chizi, a favorite dancing girl of the Shah, had 
taken the city in person at the head of a band of camp women; 
and this, Della Valle thought, was probably true. Since the 
city was empty, force was not needed for its occupation, and 
the Shah doubtless sent the women in ahead of the troops 
so that he might boast that even the women who rode with 
his army were stronger than the soldiers of the Great 
Mogul. 

Tt is hardly necessary to say that no reference to the women 
appears in Jahangir’s journal. The King speaks of the im- 
mense number of the attacking force and of the few defenders 
of the place, and tells in detail of the preparations being 
made to send out an army which would be so furnished with 


! Memoirs of Jahangir, ¥. 2, p. 230—231. 

? Jahangir mentions the siege, but does not actually admit in so many 
words that the city had been captured. Memoirs of Jahangir, v.2, p. 233, 

2 Della Valle, Viaggi, v. 2, p. 408—405. 
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numbers and arms that there would be “no delay or hesitation 
until it reached Ispahan!! 

But the Shah did not wish to have an Indian army invade 
his provinces. Having finally got Kandahar into his possession, 
he had no reason to fight with the Indian King; and he set 
his astute oriental mind to prepare an explanation of the in- 
cident which should prove that there was no cause whatever 
for unfriendly feeling between him and Jahangir. The result- 
ing letter and its reply form a curious and interesting episode 
in diplomatic history.2 

The Shah, in his letter, after many compliments and good 
wishes for “his brother dear as life,” refers to the fact that 
Kandahar had formerly been the property of his family, He 
had expected that Jahangir would voluntarily turn over the 
city to him, and, when he failed to do 80, had thought that 
perhaps “that petty country” was regarded as unworthy of 
the Indian emperor's notice; and had therefore repeatedly 
brought the matter to Jahangir’s attention, Finally he decided 
to make a visit to the place and hunt there, so that the agents 
of his distinguished brother might entertain him, He there- 
fore set off, without apparatus for taking forts, and sent word 
of his coming to the Governor of Kandahar, Unfortunately, 
the Governor showed “obstinacy and a rebellious spirit,” so 
that the Shah was compelled to invest and take the fort. 
Because, however, of the “ties of love” between himself and 
Jahangir, he spared the garrison. At this point in the letter, 
Abbas’s feelings of affection could find no outlet but poetry, 
and he wrote:— 

“Between you and me there cannot be trouble, 

There can be nought but love and trust,” 
Begging Jahangir to consider all his (Abbas’s) dominions as 
his own, and to extend his friendship to everyone in Persia, 
he closed with a request that he should proclaim that Kandahar 
had been given to the ruler of Persia with no objection what- 
ever, and that it was all a matter of no importance, 

Jahangir, in his reply to the “loving letter,” regretted that 
the “glorious Shah, the star of heaven's army, the fruitful 





' Memoirs of Jahangir, v.23, p. 934, 
? For a translation of the two letters, see Memoirs of Jahangir v. 2, 
B- da Bal, 
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tree of the gardens of sovercignty, the splendid nursling of the 
parterres of prophecy and saintship” should have disturbed 
the “rose-garden of Jove and friendship." He said that there 
should be no need of physical contact between princes, still 
less of visiting one another's countries for hunting and sight- 
seaing. He lamented (in verse):— 
“Alas a hundred times for the love passing thought.” 

He said that until the arrival of Zambil Beg (who had returned 
with Khan Alam), no mention had ever heen made by the 
Shah of any wish for Kandahar. Zambil mentioned it only 
verbally, and Jahangir had replied that he made no difficulty 
about anything his brother wished. Zambil had not yet returned 
to his own country when news came that Shah Abbas had 
taken Kandahar. Jahangir was astonished. What could there 
' be in a petty village that the Shah should care to possess it? 
The relation of brotherhood between them still stood firm, and 
Jahangir did not value the world in comparison therewith. 
But when Shah Abbas took auch steps, to whom would man- 
kind ascribe the merit of keeping contracts and preserving the 
capital of humanity and liberality? 

Jahangir sent off this affectionate, if somewhat reproachful, 
letter, and immediately devoted all his energies to urging on 
a force to attack his “brother” Shah Abbas, in Kandahar. 
Unfortunately for his warlike intentions, just at this time news 
was brought of the first insurrection of his son Khurram, on 
whom he had counted to lead the expedition into Afehanistan. 
A pathetic entry in his journal contains his last reference to 
his difficulties with the Shah:— 

“That which weighs heavily on my heart, and places my 
eager temperament in sorrow is this, that at such a time, 
when my prosperous sons and loyal officers should be vying 
with each other in the service against Kandahar and Kho- 
rassan, which would be to the renown of the sultanate, this 
inauspicious one (Khurram) has struck with an axe the foot 
of his own dominion and become a stumbling-block in the path 
of the enterprise, The momentous affair of Kandahar must 
now be postponed,” ! 

The affair of Kandahar was indeed postponed. The Shah 
could safely return to his capital to celebrate his victories 











i Memoirs of Jahangir, v. 2, p. 243, 
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Jahangir spent the remainder of his reign struggling against 
his rebellious sons. Abbas continued correspondence with 
the Deccan kings, supporting them in their opposition to the 
Mogul;! but we hear no more of intercourse between Shah 
Abbas and Jahangir, 
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' The Travels of Pietro Della Valle in India, Hak, Soc. 1892, p. 152. 


Lexicographical and Grammatical Notes on the Svapna- 
vasavadatia of Bhasa.—By Dr. Cuarues J. Ocpey, 
New York City. 


The following notes on the language of the Svapnavasavadatta 
contain the gleanings in the fields of lexicography and grammar 
obtained in a preliminary reading of this play in preparation 
for a more thorough study of the recently discovered works 
of Bhasa, Included are: (1) all words or significations (marked *) 
not contained in either the smaller or the larger St. Peters- 
burg lexicons (cited as pw. and PW. respectively); (2) all 
words or significations (marked *) cited only from Sanskrit 
lexicographers; (3) a few other words or meanings worthy of 
notice, Words occurring in the Prakrit portions of the text 
have been included when the Sanskrit form can be inferred 
with certainty, since the difference between the Sduraseni 
Prakrit and the Sanskrit in the dialogue of the Indian drama 
is in the main phonetic and not lexical. A few grammatical 
peculiarities of the Sanskrit text only have been noted in 
conclusion, as the more or less corrupt state of the Prakrit 
passages requires further and closer examination, References 
are to the pages and lines of the edition of the play in the 
Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, No. XV (ed. Ganapati Sistri, 
Trivandrum, 1912). 

*akalyavarta [Pkt. akallavatta] (29, 12): ‘without breakfast’. 
Cf. kalyavarta, which is cited, in the sense of ‘breakfast’, from 
lexicographers only. 

‘aksetravant (10, 9): ‘uncultivated’, Cf., however, 2. aksetra, 
and Wackernagel, Altindische Grammatik, II, 1, § 53b. 

radaksinya (Pkt. adakkhinna, vy. 1. adidakkhinna] (41, 15): 
‘impolite’, ‘inconsiderate’, Cf. adaksinya, ‘incivility’, in Monier- 
Williams, Sanskrit-English Dictionary, new ed. 

adhikarana (74, 10): “witness to a legal transaction’ (collec- 
tive). Cf. the meaning ‘court of justice’, cited from Mrechakatika 
and Kadambari. 
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anahankara (Pkt. anahamkéral (43, 3): “without conceit’. 
Only as substantive in pw., Schluss der Nachtriige. 

“anirynata {v. 1. avijnata] (3, 1): ‘unrecognized’, For ja + 
nis, PW. and pw. cite Vedic examples only. Cf, below, dha + 
ava, occurring in the same passage. 

sabhilasitva (5, 5): ‘desirousness’, 

“avidhavakarana [Pkt. avihavikarana| (27, 3): ‘not-widow- 
muking’, name of an herb used in the bridal wreath, Of 
sapatnimardana, below. 

“ddesika (5, 2; 76, 14): ‘soothsayer’, Of, ddesin 2., ‘astrologer’, 
cited only in PW. from Hemacandra, Abhidhanacintamani, 482. 

*dlambaka [Pkt. dlambaa} (31, 13): ‘string’ (of pearls). 

‘dsavadatté (1, 7): ‘intoxicated woman’. Regarding the for- 
mation of the compound, ef. Wackernagel, Aind. Gr., UT, 1, 
§ 1l6a, 

“ayiniya [Pkt. wjjainial (20, 4: 21, 8; 72, 11): ‘of Ujjain’. 

“rjvdyata (36, 9; 52, 12): ‘stretched straight’. 
» *kakodara (Pkt. kdo(d)ara} (52, 10; 53, 1): ‘snake’. Also in 
Harsacarita, p. 125, 2 (Bombay ed., 1899). 

“gramiky [gramikaroti] (2,12): to make vulgar’, ‘to profane’, 

itay + abhi [abhighatayitum] (60, 8): ‘to smite’. Only the 
past participle abhighdtita is cited in PW. and pw, 

jig [jasitam, buat v. 1. dagitam) (71, 3): ‘to injure’, Cited 
only from Dhatupatha, 

ddruparvata(ka) [Pkt. dirupavvadaa] (36, 5): name of a 
pavilion, adorned with frescoes, in the palace gardens. Cited 
only from Venisaishara. 

dhar {dhdrayatu, and Pkt. dharedu) (69, 5; 44, 3): “to bear 
up’, ‘to endure’ (intransitive), 

dhit + ava [avadhiyante) (3, 1): ‘to drive away’, According 
to PW., only the gerund and the past participle are found in 
classical Sanskrit, Cf, however, dhit + vyava. Can this passage, 
evam anirjnatani daivatany avathiyante, bea Vedic reminiscence? 

pad + abhyava [abhyavapattukama] (12, 4): +o rescue’, Cited 
only in pw., letete Nachtriige, from Rtamiyana (Bombay ed.). 

a [Pkt. payyavatthina, vy, }, payyavatthavana) 
(22, 10): -cheerfulness’, ‘encouragement’, Cf sha + paryava, 

‘purobhagita (Pkt. purobhdida, omitted in one Ms.] (40, 15): 
‘importunateness’, Cf. purobhagin. . 

prstham |v, 1. dhrstam] (2, 2): backwards’ (adverb), 

prévaraka (Pkt. pavaraa] (55, 8): “cloak’, Of pravaraka. 
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prositabhartyka (7,14): ‘woman whose husband is on a jour- 
ney’, Generally used as a technical designation of a kind of 
heroine; cf. PW., s. v., and Bharatiyandtyasdstra, 22, 205 (ed. 
Sivadatta and Parab, Bombay, 1894), 

*manibhiimi [Pkt] (25, 11): ‘floor inlaid with precious stones’, 
‘mosaic’, 


yoga (64, 16): “stringing’, ‘tuning’ (of a lute), in the com- 


' pound navayoga, ‘re-strung’. 


“li + parini (Pkt. parinilina] (38, 6): ‘clung to’. 

vitasonita [Pkt. vadasonida| (29, 9): ‘rheumatism’, ‘gout’. 
Cited only from medical works. 

*vyapdsrayand [v..1. vyapasrayand) (8, 3): ‘confidence’, ‘reli- 
ance’, Of. 1. vyapdsraya. 

-Siropadhana (53,7): *head-cushion’, ‘pillow’. For sira- instead 
of sirak- as first element of a compound, cf. Wackernagel, 
Aind. Gr., T, § 268, or IT, 1, § 26b. 

“Strsdbhighdta (53, 7): ‘headache’. 

esadaksinya (Pkt. oe (42, 1, &c.): ‘polite’, ‘consi- 
derate’. Cf. addksinya, aboy 

-sapatnimardana (Pkt. pvetiimiatdeae) (27, 6): ‘co-wife- 
destroying’, name of an herb used in the bridal wreath. Cf. 
avidhavakarana, above. 

*samudragrha(ka) (Pkt. samuddagihaka] (49, 3, &c.): ‘bathroom 
with shower’. 

*samudvahana (64, 8): ‘raising’. Cf. samudvaha in Monier- 
Williams, Skt.-Engl. Dict., new ed. 

“savisrama (14, 12): ‘relaxed’. 

sdksimant (74, 9): ‘before witnesses’. Cited only from Yajna- 
valkya, 2, 94. 

esasrupata (46, 11; and Pkt. sassupada, 45, 12): ‘wet with 
tears’. 

sthapand (2, 4): “induction’ (of a drama). The sthapaka, 
‘assistant to the satradhdra’, appears in the induction of the 
Karpiramaiijari (cf. Konow's comment in the edition by Konow 
and Lanman, p. 196, Cambridge, Mass., 1901), and is men- 
tioned in the Bharatiyanatyasdstra, 5, 150—156 (ed. Sivadatta 
and Parab), and in the Dagsarapa, 3, 2 (ed. and tr. Haas, 
New York, 1912). Cf also Lévi, Thédtre Indien, I, pp. 135, 
379; IT, p. 66. 

svata (5, 5; 68, 14): loyalty’, ‘devotion’ (construed with 
locative). 

19 JAOS 26, 
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The following nominal forms are also worthy of mention. 

adegakala [katham adegakdlo nama] (62, 10): ‘wrong place 
and time’, 4 masculine singular dvandva, also in Prakrit in the 
preceding line, and cf. Pkt. Govalaa-Valao (69, 15): ‘Gopalaka 
and Palaka’, Cf Wackernagel, Aind. Gr, II, 1, § 70. 

parsii [nom. pargni] (60, 12): ‘rear of an army’, rarer form 
of pargni, 

yudh [maharnavabhe yudhi] (61, 4); ‘hattle’, masculine! 

In verbal forms the confusion of voices is a noticeable pe- 
culiarity. Thus we have the active used for the middle in 
aipyechaimi (15, 10): ‘I bid farewell’; wtkanthisyati (16, 3): ‘she 
will destre’; samarthaydmi (51, 14): ‘I regard’, On the other . 
hand, the middle occurs where the active would be normal in 
kathaytgye (43, 7): ‘I will tell’; and in gligyate (4, 9): it ad- 
heres’ (perhaps passive). An anomalous middle form dherate 
(58, 13): ‘she lives’, is found instead of the usual passive 
dhriyate (cf. also Pkt. dharat, 18, 6); and a passive rubyate 
(69, 10): ‘it grows’, seems to have been formed on the analogy 
of chidyate immediately preceding in the same stanza. 


On the Etymology and Meaning of the Sanskrit Root 
Varj.—By Mavrice Bioomrrern, Professor in Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 


There is scarcely an article in the Sanskrit Lexicona which 
has been treated more variously than the root varj. It has 
a number of different aspects; among others it frequently 
occurs in connection with barhis (vrkta-barhis); for such con- 
nection the Pet. Lexs. assume the meaning, ‘abdrehen, aus- 
raufen’. Roth seems to me to have been inspired here by 
the Nighantu 2.19 where vrnakti (followed by vr¢cati and 
krntati) is counted as one of the thirty vadhakarmanah. There 
are a few cases in the Veda in which grammatical forms of 
var} and vrace coincide;! this probably accounts for the 
Nighantu’s grotesque statement. Sayana at RV. 6. 11. 5, of 
course, takes up the Nighantu’s idea (vrjic chedanirthah, chid- 
yate). This rendering (‘trim’) appears also in Miller's and 
Oldenberg’s translations in SBE, xxxii. 84, 109; xlvi. 155. 
Monier William's second edition follows the Pet, Lexs. under 
varj, but has, in sheer inconsistency, weaned itself from this 
translation in vrkta-barhis, to wit, “one who has gathered and 





' Weak forme of the root vrage, i. e. vrgo, lose their sibilant when 
followed by inflectional elements beginning with o consonant (t or s). 
See Wackernagel, Altindische Grammatik, 1, p. 270, and from an ber- 
meneutic point of view Ludwig, Der Rig-Veda, vol. iv, p. 249f1.; Olden- 
berg RV. Noten to 1.27.14; 10.87.32. Resulting sound groups vrkt- and 
wrks are formally derivable from either vrage or varj, Thus the forms 
vrktvi in 10, 87.2 (Sayana, chittva) and a vrksi in 1. 27. 13 (Siyana, 
ovragen chedane), both from vrage, resemble forms from varj. They 
happen at the same time to coincide pretty closely respectively with varj 
in the sense of ‘put down' (6. 18. 8; 26. 3) and 4 varj in the sense of 
‘appropriate’ (1. 31. 1). This is in all probability the fountsin-head of 
the confusion between and the juxtaposition of varj and vrace in the 
Nighantu and subsequent comments, Occasionally it does not seem 
possible to decide which root is in action. Thus in RV. 10. 15°. 5, dvrksum 
anydsim vircoh; see Oldenberg, HV. Notes, whose indecision is entirely 
justified (ef. also AV. 1. 14. 1%. 
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spread the sacrificial grass’, Grassmann, in his Lexicon, trans- 
lates vrj 1), which involves barhis, by ‘die heilige Streu um- 
wenden, umlegen’, contrasting this action with the more fre- 
quent one of spreading the barhis, But what warrant he has 
found for this unheard of trait in manipulating the barhis he 
does not tell. Lam, for my part, totally unacquainted with 
the act of ‘turning the barhis’.! Moreover the same lexico- 
grapher renders vpkta-barhis by, ‘der die opferstreu bereitet’. 

The Rig-Veda translators do not follow the Lexicons at all, 
but introduce new notes into the interpretation of root varj. 
To illustrate we may start from a pair of parallel passages 
which require consistent treatment of the root. The trans- 
lations will show even better how unstable is our information 
on this subject. In RY. 6.11. 5°" we have: 

vrijé ha yin ofimasi barhir agniiu dyami srig ghrtivati 
suvyktih. Grassmann translates this, ‘da Streu dem Agni de- 
muthsvoll geschmickt ist, gereicht der reine buttervolle Liftel’, 
He assumes here the meaning ‘adorn’ both for vpije and vrkti 
in suvrkti. The parallel RV. 1.2. 4*" reads: 

saparyivo bhiramini abhijii? pr& vrijate nimasa barhir 
agnau. This he renders, ‘die Andachtsvollen schmiicken Streu 
dem Agni voll Ehriurcht aus, sie bis ans Knie errichtend’. 

Ludwig (377) renders 6. 11. 6°", ‘wenn mit anbetung ge- 
achnitten wird (Sayana), das barhis [am feuer], dem Agni dar- 
gereicht ward der ghrtavolle, ser schine? liffel.. But he 
translates (778) RY, 7.2. 4=>, ‘die dienstbersiten werfen ganz 
nah es bringend mit anbetung das barhis beim feuer nider’. 
Surely from ‘ornament’, to ‘cut’, to ‘throw down’ is a far ery. 
The two passages just mentioned contain a double association, 
namely with barhis and nimas. Both may be followed some 
distance, RY. 1. 116, 15°: 

nitsatyabhyaii barhir iva pra vriije stéman iyarmi abhriyeva 
vitah. Grassmann, ‘den Treuen treib ich wie der Wind die 
Wolken die Lieder zu und schmiick wie eine Streu sie’. We 
observe that Grassmann (pace his own rendering of yrkta- 
ee) eee 


i See, e.g, how the barhis is treated in the selections from the ritual 
pructices collected by Geldner, Ved. Stud. 1, 153, 
1 Yasna 57, 6, yo peoiryo barosma frastorata... akhinus ca muaidyoi- 


paitiitingg ca, The barosman is here atrewn knee-high just as in the 
Veda, 


3 He thos separates wholly vpije and suvrktih. 
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barhis) holds to ‘adorn’ consistently, Ludwig (27) abandons 
his position of 6.11.5; 7.2.4, and turns to a new translation 
for pra vrije, namely ‘prepare’. This raises to the number 
six the renderings for the verb, ‘namely ‘pluck’, ‘gather and 
epread’, ‘ornament’, ‘cut’, ‘throw’, and ‘prepare’. To wit, “wie 
ein barhis richte ich her den Nasatya lieder, treibe [sie empor] 
wie regenwolken der wind’. We may ask parenthetically, what 
else than ‘prepare’ can by any stretch of the imagination be 
the tertium comparationis between song and barhis? Perhaps 
‘adorn’; but this is impossible for varj; Grassmann himself, the 
author of this supposition, has entirely abandoned it in his 
Lexicon. 

We have next, RY. 7. 39. 2, pri vivrje supray’ barhir esaim, 
Grassmann, ‘der Gitter Streu hat schim geschmiickt der 
Ordner’.! Ludwig, ‘gesondert angewiesen ist [ihnen] das barhis 
diser [opfernden] mit treflicher Prayaj’. We have now: ‘pluck’, 
‘gather and spread’, ‘ornament’, ‘cut’, ‘throw’, ‘prepare’, and 
‘assign’ for combined varj and pra varj — a grand total of 
seven interpretations. To this we may add yet one more, 
namely Whitney's rendering of barhih... vrjyate at AV. 5. 12.4 
(= RY. 10. 110, 4) by ‘the barhis is wreathed’, The association 
of varj with barhis can be seen in several other passages, and 
we need not follow their renderings any further: RY. 1. 83. 6, 
harhir vi yit svapatyiya vrjyite; RV. 1. 134. 6, até vibit- 
matioaih vigiith vavarjisinim (where barhis is certainly to be 
supplied with vavarjisinim, to wit, ‘the people who have pre- 
pared the harhis);* RV. 10.10. 4, pricinam barhih pradigh 
prthivya vastor asyf vrjyate agre dlimam; MS, 4. 13. 8: 909, 9: 
KS. 19. 13; TR. 3. 6.13.1 barhih ... vastor vrjyeta. Then 
comes the standardized bahuvrihi compound vrkti-barhis which 
most interpreters, with fine disregard of their own renderings 
of finite forms of varj in connection with barhis, translate by, 


? Both here and in his Lexicon he takes suprayds as coming fram root 
yi ‘go’. Olearly, stem su-prayiis ‘preparing savory feasts’, Cf. dadhati 
priiyiisi ... vpktibarhisah in 10. 91.9, and vpktibarhiso hitaprayasah in 
8, 27. 7; 0. 17. 

2 AV. 7. 50. 2 has the curious formula vieim dvarjusinim which is 
surely a corrupt echo of the RV, The Paippalida reads instead devayatim 
(for devayatam) which is excellent support of our rendering of vavarjiginim. 
So ulso Gldenberg, @iéttingische Gelehrte Anzeigen, 1800 (nr. 10), p. 414. 
Foy, EZ. xxxiv, p. 213, 
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‘he who has prepared the barhis’, or, ‘he for whom the barhis 
has been prepared’, 

The root varj meets again both barhis and nimas in RY, 
10. 131, 2°": 

ihéhaisiuh kpnuhi bhéjanini yé barhiso namovrkti nA jag- 
muh. We translate, ‘bring hither, aye hither, the food of them 
that did not come to the pious barhis act!’ All at once we 
find the translators here in a most simple and correct mood 
with reference to barhiso namovrktim. E. g. Ludwig (652), 
‘bring hieher die narongsmittel derer, die zu des barhis an- 
betungsvoller zuriistung nicht gekommen’. Grassmann, similarly. 
The Pet. Lex., however, explains niimovrkti by, ‘die zu Ehren 
(der Gitter) vollzogene Reinigung der Barhis’, which, once 
more, obscures the true meaning of vrkti, and does not tally 
with its own renderings of the finite verb. 

The word nimovrkti in connection with barhis is pivotal 
for the interpretation of root varj in 6.11.5; 7.9.4: vrnjé 
nimasi barhir agniin, and pra vrijate namas% barhir agniiu, 
‘prepare the barhis reverently at the (building of) the fire’. 
The Pet. Lex. quotes 6. 11, 5 under varj 2) ‘abdrehen, aus- 
raufen (das Gras zur Streu am Altar)’, whereas, as we have 
just seen, it renders vrkti in barhiso nimovrktim by ‘reimigung’. 
This because the same authority (under varj 1) makes the 
false start ‘wenden, drehen', which has become fateful for the 
interpretation of the root. I have advised the reader of the 
inconsistent handling of the same parallel passages on the 
part of Grassmann (Translation and Lexicon) and Ludwig. 
Geldner, Ved. Stud. i. 152ff assumes two fundamental values 
for varj, to wit, a) ‘fangen’, ‘packen’, &c.; b) ‘hereinlegen’ 
(slang), ‘zu Fall bringen’, ‘zu Boden strecken’, ‘legen’. In this 
way he secures the meaning ‘legen’ in a very roundabout 
way for the type of 6.11. 5 (vfiije ha yin nimasa barhih), 
but he does not mention barhiso nimovrktim in his citations, 
and I do not believe that he would advocate for nimovrkti 
something ‘reverential laying’ (‘andachtsvolle legung’). Foy, 
KZ. xxxiv. 242, follows Geldner in interpreting varj in con- 
nection with barhis as, “nichts anderes als ‘auf die Erde nieder- 
legen, hinlegen’ heilit var) and pra-varj in der verbindung mit 
barhis” 


In every case discussed thus far varj means, ‘work, do, per- 
form, prepare’. The root in this sense is eclectically moribund 
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even in earliest Sanskrit; its primary, very broad meaning is 
restricted to a few turns of expression whose special aspects 
have enticed the interpreters to special renderings in closer 
verbal harmony with the situations than the word warrants. 
It is true (with Geldner and Foy) that the most natural thing 
to do with barhis is to lay it down (barhih strothi, and strpahi 
in Concordance). But what the texts really say in vrije (pra 
vrije) barhih, barhiso nimovrktim, and vrktibarhis, is to pre- 
pare the barhis. Is it not curious that Foy who assumes ‘auf 
die erde niederlegen’, ‘hinlegen’, for varj and pra-varj, Ll. c., 
p. 249, renders on the next page RV. 10. 131. 2, ihéhiigiii 
krnuhi bhéjanani yé barhiso nimovyktim ni jagmih, by, ‘bring 
hierher die nahrungsmittel derer, die nicht zur verehrungsvollen 
zubereitung des barhis gekommen sind’? 

There is yet another compound with vrkti, namely su-vrkti. 
Its vrkti is the same as that of nimo-vrkti. The Pet, Lex. 
must here again be charged with a false start which has re- 
tarded the elucidation of varj. Roth, observing suv-itd = sv-1ti 
in the sense of ‘going happily’, explains su-vrkti as suv-rkti 
‘beautiful song’. In a report to the Petersburg Academy on 
the history of the Pet, Lex., printed in Mélanges Asiatiques, 
vol. vii (1876), p. 5914, (still very interesting reading), he de- 
scribes (p. 612) this find as a sort of egg of Columbus: ‘das 
zu finden, war wenn man will gar keine Kunst. Aber warum 
sind so viele daran voribergegangen?’ But even Gralmann, 
who often follows the Pet. Lex., does not follow Roth, but hits 
the nail fairly on the head when he starts su-vrkti with the 
meaning, ‘schin zugerichtet, schin bereitet’. The word, in fact, 
means either ‘skilful performance’, or, ‘accompanied by skilful 
performance’, sc. in sacrifice and song. 

Foy, |. c p. 243, who follows others in rejecting Roth's 
interpretation, and, previously, Bergaigne, Quarante Hymnes, 
p. 18, narrow the meaning of su-vrkti too much when they 
offer ‘disposant bien le barhis’, or ‘barhis-zuriistungen’, and 
‘der schine barhis-zuriistungen genieit oder damit verbunden 
ist’. The word, like the finite forms of varj, inclines to that 
kind of performance, but for the most part other typical acts 
of prayer and practises are meant. Thus in 6, 11. 5 srig 
ghrtivat! suvpktih means ‘the ghee-holding, skilfully performing 
spoon’ (preceded by vrijé ha yan nimasi barhir agniu, which 
has disposed of the barhis), 
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I have no doubt that the poets included in suvykti the barhis 
act and perhaps they sometimes had it specially in mind. We 
may suspect this in cases where nimas occurs by the side of 
suvrkti, because namas seems to have associated itself tech- 
nically with the combination barhis and varj (see above). Thus 
3. 61. 5, 12; 5. 41. 2; 7.94.4; 10. 63.5.1 But even this is not 
stringent; on the contrary it is important to note that the 
45 suvrkti-passages do not a single time show the word barhis 
by their side. So that Bergaigne’s and Foy’s essay to hold 
this word down to this one particular act (‘barhis-zuriistung’) 
is decidedly subjective, just as Roth's restriction of the word 
to ‘beautiful song’ is too eclectic, tho it strikes much more 
frequently the precise thought of the Rishis. Oldenberg, SBE. 
xlvi, 203, is also much impressed with the association of the 
word with ‘song’, tho he does not therefore divide as suy-rkti; 
ef. his remarks, ZDMG. lv, 298, where he hesitatingly suggests 
‘gute herbeiziehung’, an idea which he himself later permits 
to become submerged. , 

If the finite verb-forms of varj were not moribund and 
specialized, we may say, I am sure, that no one would ever 
have regarded suvrkti in any other light than ‘pious work’, 
‘accompanied by pious works (of all sorts)’. Thus 1. 52, 1, 
éndram vavrtyim dvase suvrktibhih; or 1. 168. 1, i vo (se. 
marutah)...vavrtyim Avase suvrktibhih, express exactly the 
same idea as 8. 54 (Val. 6). 2, niksanta indram Avase sukrtydya. 
In the following passages the restriction to barhis preparation 
is too narrow: 7, 36. 2, imiith vir mitrivarupa suvrktim isam 
na kpnve asura niviyah. Grassmann, ‘dies Loblied? bring ich 
-.» aufs neue’; Ludwig (221), ‘die schéne zuristung mach ich 
-.- von neuem’, Ludwig, Der Rig-Veda, vi. 187° assumes ‘zu- 
riistung’ regularly; Grassmann’s translation conflicts with his 
own, pat, ‘schin zugerichtet’, etc. in his Lexicon. Of course 
in this passage suvrktim means ‘pious act’, but it is the pious 
act of song as shows unmistakably naviyah. See stem naviyas 
in Grassmann with uktha, brihma, gayatra, sikté, dhiti, mati, 


1 See also 8. 14.2 which contains nimaukti and barhis, See the item 

in the Concordance, ye barhiso (MS. °4) namovrktim (VS. VSK. MS. 

QB. namauktimn) na jagmub (VS. CB. namauktirn yajanti) RV. AV. VS. 

ipo at Also 6,1.6 seems to me to contain allusion 
2 Following here apparently Roth's suy-rkti, 
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gih, sustuti, and sumati. Both scholars, it seems to me, if 
pressed, would have had to resort to a root var) — ‘work’, in 
order to explain their final stand on the word: Grassmann in 
his Lexicon; Ludwig at vol. vi. 187°. 

For the most part the Rishis have in mind the hymnal rather 
than the ritual suvrkti. Thus 1. 62. 1, suvrktibhi stuvata pemi- 
yaya; 5.41.10, vfsno astest bhimydsya girbham trité nipitam 
apiith suvpkti; $. 61. 1, éndram giro brhatir abhy anisata . 
suvrktibhih; 8 8.22, pri vith stémah suvrktiyo giro vard hanty 
agvina; 7. 70. 7, iyi manisdé iyfth agvin’ gir imi suvrktit 
vrsana jusetham; 1.61.4, asmi id u stémam sir hinomi . 
girdg ca girvihase suvrkti; 10. 64. 4, kathi kavis tuvirivan 
leiya gira brhaspitir vivrdhate suvrktibbih; 7.96. 1, sirasvatim 
in mahaya suvrktibhi sfémair vasistha rédast; 7. 97. 9, tyiti 
vita brahmanas pate suvrktir brahméndriya vajrine akiiri; 
1. 61. 3, miihistham dcholtibhir matinisi suvrktibhih sirim 
vavrdhadyai; 1. 61.16, evi te hariyojana suvpktindra brithmani 
ebtamiiso akran; 1.184. 5, esi viii etémo acviniv akari mine- 
bhir maghavyand suvrkti; 6.61.2, piravataghnim jvase suvr- 
ktibhih sirasvatim fi vivisema d/itibhii; 7. 24. 2, visrstadhend 
bharate suvrktir iyim indram joéhuvati manisa; 10. 80.7, agniye 
brdlona ybhiivas tataksur agnim mahiim avocima suvrktim; 
7. 31. 11, uruvyicase mahine suvrktim indriya lritlinma jana- 
yanta viprih, Especially pointed is 8 59. 7, gharmaét nai 
siman tapatai suvrktibhih, ‘do ye heat the ghirma (hot milk), 
as if at the siman recital, with beautiful (hymn) performances’. 

Three times suvrkti is closely associated with root hi ‘call’: 
7. 83.9, havimahe vii vrsapé suvrktibhih; 10, 41. 1, ratham... 
suvrktibhir .. . havimahe; 2. 4. 1, huvé vah sudydétminamm 
suyrktim!...agnim. These and the preceding passages show 
well enough (in Roth's exaggerated sense) the association of 
the ‘pious performance’ with the chiefest ‘performance of songs’. 

Tt is much less easy to demonstrate the ritualistic aspect of 
suvpkti. RV. 8.3.9 is a good example: tisya vratini... vaydim 
tipa bhisema dima @ suvrktibhil, ‘let us tend in the house 
Agni’s holy rites with pious practises!’ 6.10.1, piro vo man- 
dréith divyith suvpktitn prayati yajaé agnim adhvaré dadhidhvam; 
8. 40. 10, tai gicita suvrktibhis (followed in the parallel stanza 


1 Here Grassmann in his Translation, ‘gepriesenen'; in his Lexicon, 
‘echin gefoiert'; Ludwig (296), ‘schon bereiteten’. 
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8, 40.11 by tish cicita seadivardm); 1. 61. 2, asmi id u priya 
iva pri yaisi bhirimy Aigisith badhe suvrkti, In the last 
passage bidhe ‘I hold’, or, infinitive ‘to hold’ seems perhaps 
to point to the barhis as the god's seat; there seems to be 
also intentional antithesis between bhiraimy afigisim, ‘I bring 
song of praise’, and biidhe suvrkti ‘hold with good performance’. 
The hymn 1. 61 is a veritable nest for suvpkti (stanzas 2, 3, 
4, 16); its occurrences there illustrate the double aspect of 
the word, as well as its very formulaic character. Thus 
especially in the cadences, which favor suyrkti at the end of 
11 syllable lines (cadence ~—~); suvrktibhis at the end of 
8 and 12 syllable lines (cadence ~ — ~~) 

A certain amount of light comes from a quarter not altogether 
unexpected, Geldner and Foy have labored valiantly in their 
pursuit of all the tricks and turns of the root as they seem 
to see them. Geldner, |. 6, p. 154, observes that varj in com- 
position has ‘frequently lost its fundamental meanings’. He 
discusses ipa-vr}, pri-vyj, suh-vrj, and sva-vfj. Why not the 
more common and settled piri-vyj? I miss this also in Foy's 
treatment. In Avestan vareaz means ‘do’; pairi-varaz ‘avoid’. 
Thus, Visparad 15. 1: diityanam rapwyanam huvarétangm 
dynopnangm huvarétangm varezii, pairi adaityanam arapwya- 
nam duZvarstanam varezili, ‘to perform lawful, well-ordered, 
pious deeds; to avoid illegal, disorderly, sinful deeds’, Ci. with 
this 8.47.5, piri no yrpajann aghi durgini rathyé yatha; or 
6. 61.16, yéna vigvah piri dviso vrndkti. I am not sure but 
what this parallel points to an etymological relationship between 
Avestan varaz und Wedic varj, notwithstanding the difference 
in the final consonants (we should expect Vedic *vpnasti ete.)? 
Be this as it may, it secures in this composition a semantic, 
if not an etymological parallel to varaz Similarly with pre- 
position & root varez means ‘get’, ‘secure’ in Yasna 45, to wit: 
tom no staotais nomanhd Avivareso (desiderative), ‘thou shalt 

1 For the convenience of the reader I cite the remaining occurrences 
of the word, which seem to me to be indeterminnte: 1, 64. 1; 86, 9; 
2. 84.15; 6.55. 8; 6. 10. 6; 15, 4; 7.8.3; 885; 96, 10; 10. 80, 1; 
Herr ayenai a between I.E. palatale with | 

sds | r" : 
Bezz. Beitr. iii, 1947.; Joh. Schmidt. KZ. ee 114i, Wokechend oar 
indische Grammatik 1, pp. 161, 225; Brogmann, Grundrif, 12, pp. 5444 
The difference between varz und vroakti is the same as between biedara 
and bhieakti, or in Sanskrit itself between mugdha and midhé, 
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try to secure him with songs of reverence!’ Cf. with this 
RY. 1. 33.1, anamrnih kuvid & asya riyd.. . dvarjate nab, 
‘will uninjurable (Indra) then not secure for us (some) of his 
wealth?’ (Saiyana, fivarjate, adhikar pripayati). 

The meaning ‘do’, or shades of that meaning, suit very 
directly the other prepositional compounds with varj, rather 
better than any other that has been assumed. Thus, péri- 
varj ‘do away with’, ‘abandon’: RY. 8. 97. 7, mA na indra 
pira vroak; 8. 75. 12, mii no asmin mabidhané pra vark. 
Next, apa-varj (very simple): 10. 117. 7, yinn ddhvinam dpa 
vrnkte caritraih (cf. the German idiom ‘een weg abtun’), 
Particularly to the point is anapavyjyiin ddhvanah in RV. 1. 
146. 3, in relation to fdhvi anantdis im 1. 113. 3. In both 
passages this is the road or the roads which the sisters Day 
and Night, one or the other must travel by divine command 
(anyioya carato deviciste). In 6. 47. 3 another dual pair, 
Heaven and Earth, similarly relieve one another in traveling 
paths which have no end (anantisah panthah). What, we may 
ask, if not ‘not to be worked off’, does anapavrjyin mean? 
The positive to anapavrjyin ddhvanah is contained in RV. 
10, 117. 7, yann idhvinam dpa vriikte caritriih, The endless 
reciprocal activity of Day and Night gives rise to another 
figure of speech in AY. 10. 7. 42, where they are said to weave 
a woof ‘which they shall never finish nor come to its end’, 
nipa yrijite ni gamaito Antam. With another turn, AV. 3. 
12. 6, Apa vriksva catriin ‘do (drive) away the enemy’; AY. 
13. 2. 9, apivrk témah ‘he has driven away darkness’, 

The compound Api-varj always goes with kratum, ‘set one’s 
mind upon’, (quasi, ‘work one’s will upon’): 10. 120. 3, tvé 
kratum Api vriijanti vigve dvir yad eté trir bhivanty amab, 
‘upon thee all set their mind, when (tho) twice and thrice the 
helping gods are available’; see also 10, 48. 3 (equally good), 
and cf., elliptically, 7. 31. 6, tvé dpi kritur mima; see Geldner, 
Ved. Stud. i. 10, note; Oldenberg, RV. Noten, to 10. 120, 3, 
Next, sih-varj ‘get together’, ‘obtain’; Germ. ‘susammenraffen’: 
RY. 3. 12. 3, sarmvrk samatsu, ‘getting (booty) in battles’; 
9, 45, 2, siiivrktadhrsnum madam, ‘intoxicating (soma) that 
makes bold for booty’; 10. 61.17, sii yin mitrivdrupa vrija 
ukthiih, ‘when I get Mitra and Varuna by means of my songs 
of praise’. Cf. Kaus. Br. Up. 2.7, sari tad vrikte. Next, ni-varj 
‘throw down’ is common, easily derivable from the idea of 
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‘work down’, Even tho it is not quite as direct as ‘lay down’ 
it furnishes a preferable start, because ‘lay’ is in any case 
not the fundamental idea of varj. E. g., ni duryopi Avrnan 
mpdhriyacam (or °viicah) 6. 29. 10; 32. 8; prthivydm ni krivim 
»+. avmnak 2.17, 6. Finally, id-varj in RV. 6. 58. 2: Astrath 
pisa cithirim udvarivpjat, ‘Pasan vigorously sticking out his 
easily moved goad’. 

For the history of the root's interpretation svavfj and sva- 
vrkti are very interesting. Siyana renders svavfj at 10. 38, 5 
by, svayam eva chettiram (after Nighantu; see above p. 273); 
but he blunders into something partially correct in glossing 
svavrktibih at 10. 21. 1 by, svayath irtabhir dosavarjitibhih 
stutibhih. The Pet. Lexs, render by ‘sich aneignend’, and ‘an- 
eignung. This reflects the meaning of the root in the middle 
in the sense of ‘obtain’, very frequent in the Brahmanas and 
Sitras (see below, p. 256). That Roth was willing to separate 
so completely vrkti in svi-vrkti from vrkti in su-vrkti (his suv- 
rkti) is one of the curiosa in the history of Vedic interpretation. 
Grassmann adopts Roth’s rendering for sva-vfj, ‘in seine ge- 
walt bringend, an sich reifiend’, but his experiences with the 
root elsewhere induce him to give svi-vrkti its due by, ‘#igene 
darreichung (an lied und opfer)’; cf. his article su-vrkti! Lud- 
wig (1023) renders svavyj in 10, 38. 5 by ‘einer selbst sich 
rettend’, but (425) svi-vpkti in 10, 21,1 by ‘eigene zurtistung’. 
Geldner, Ved. Sitwd. I 154 deals with svavy] regardless of 
svivrkti; he imports too much into the word when (with a 
view to the vihavi, ‘rival call’) he renders svavfj ‘einer der 
sich hat eimfangen lassen’: this could not possibly be harmo- 
nized with svi-vrkti. Foy, KZ. xxvi. 245 treats avavpkti (with- 
out regard to sva-vfj) as ‘mit zuriicksetzung der eigenen person’, 
But on p.253 he renders svavfj as ‘selbsttitig’, and thus 
joins me for the first and only time among all interpreters in 
a clear statement that the verb varj means ‘perform’, I can 
not see any way of connecting the two words except by taking 
svi-vrkti in the now established sense ‘by own (pious) work’: 
RY. 10. 21. 1, fignith nA svavrktibhir hétarara tva ypntmahe, 
yajidiya stirpibarhige, ‘as is suitable for Agni, we choose thee 
with our (pious) work as Hotar for the sacrifice with the 





1 Perhaps he notes, as I do, that the yarse in question, RV. 10, 21.1 
contains the word barhis (stirnibuarhise}, 
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barhis spread’, The parallelism between evivrktibhir and 
stirnibarhise is unmistakable. Hence sva-vyj in 10. 38, 5 does 
not mean ‘der an sich reift’, nor ‘der sich hat einfangen lassen’, 
but, ‘he who does for himself’. It is parallel to common Indra 
epithets like svi-tavas, svi- ksatra, sit-pati, sva-pati, and svariij. 
With svavfjam tvith gueriva cf. turns like, ékari ni tv sit- 
palin piticajanyam ... crnomi, RV. 5, 12. 11; or, yuviim in- 
dragni tavistamaé cugrava, 1. 109. 5. I particularly invite the 
reader to make any adjustment between sva-vfj and sva-vrkti 
which will elude the idea of ‘work’ as their common con- 
stituent. 

At this stage we return to the simple root varj (without 
prefixes). We have found it hitherto in the sense ‘work’, ‘do’, 
‘practice’ in the sense of the Rishis, ‘practice hymns and ritual 
performance’. As regard the doing of ritual performance, the 
practice of domg the barhis has obtained a special hold on 
the word. Now the ‘done’ barhis lies in order, in line, in a 
row. This is certainly employed as a figure of speech for 
‘laying out’ or ‘destroying’ in RV. L. 63, 7: 


tvith ha tyid indra sipta yidhyan 
puro vajrin purukttsiya dardah, 
barhir nai yat sudiise vrtha virk, 


‘Thou, O Indra with thy vajra (club) hast destroyed the seven 
castles, battling for Purukutsa, when like barhis easily (or, 
quickly, vftha) thou didst do them for Sudas.’ That ‘do them’ 
is in effect here ‘fell them’ must not be used to argue that 
varj means primarily ‘lay’: it simply happens that performing 
the barhis act is inseparable from laying it on the ground. 
Foy, KZ. xxvi. 242, note 1, prettily draws attention to the 
fact that the barhis comparison occurs also with another verb 
for ‘destroy’ namely ni giciti, RV. 7. 18. 11. 

The same figure of speech implying the comparison with 
barhis is very certainly present in RV. 6. 18. 8, vrpik piprumh 
Gimbaraih gisnam indrah, and in RV. 6. 26. 3, trish kitsaya 
clispath diease vark. I prefer this to regarding varj here as 
detached from ni varj which occurs in similar connections (see 
above); or os in a totally primary sense ‘to do one’ (slang), 
that is, ‘to destroy’, 

I have reserved one instance of varj with barhis in the 
same verse because it shows perhaps better than other case 
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how difficult it is to operate with other assumptions than ours. 
RY. 1. 143. 5! reads: 


atrpaniso yatasruco barhir yajié svadhvaré, 
vrhj4é devivyacastamam indrfiya cirma saprithah. 

Geldner, Ved. Stud. i. 152, claims that varj with barhis is 
synonymous with star with barhis. In a general way that is 
true, of course, but this passage shows after all that varj adds 
to or refines the thought. On the other hand Foy, KZ. xxvi. 
244, who is well aware of the special kinship that exists 
between yarj and barhis, disassociates them here, makes vrijé 
govern Indra understood, and that in the sense of ‘abfangen’.? 
The verse is quite clear: ‘(Priests) holding forth the sacrificial 
ladle, spreading the barhis at the well-arranged sacrifice, 
there is prepared most ample reception for the gods, broad 
shelter for Indra." I take vyiijé as — passive 3d sing,, with 
Imdwig (773); ch 1. 83. 6; 10, 110. 4: the dubious parsing 
of vrijé does not in the least interfere with its lexical sense.? 

I have said before that uncompounded varj is moribund in 
the Mantras. Outside of the sphere of the barhis there are 
indeed surprisingly few cases. Now the fundamental meaning 
of the root under any reasonable assumption is so feneral as 
to preclude precise definition, In AV. 12: 5.18 the Brahman’s 
cow when witheld (brahmagavi) performs all sorts of injuries 
by means of her bodily actions: ‘she is a thunderbolt when 
she runs; razor-edged when she looks’. In st, 22 she is total 
destruction, karndu varivarjiyanti. Whitney translates, ‘when 
twisting about her ears’; Henry, p. 211, ‘when she shakes her 
ears’. Neither of these renderings have any basis in the 
lexicology of var): ‘vigorously working her ears’ would do just 
as well, Again at 7. 24.4 Roth and others‘ take varivyjat 
as ‘turning in’, The passage reads: virivrjat sthivirebhih (se, 
Agvaih) suciprismé didhad vjsanaih cismam indra ‘turning in 














1 This is a barhis ipri; it is well to read the others of the same kind 
in the RV.: 1. 15.5; 168.4; 23. 4: 8. 4. 4; 6.6.4; 7.92 4; & & 4; 
10. 70, 4; 110, 4. Especially 7. 2. 4, and 10. 110, 4, both of whisk show 
var] like the present stanza. 

2 ‘This is Geldner’s initial meaning of the root, 

Fee CE auegil g rag Noten to 1. 142.5, More convenient would be to 
e vrijé as third plur,— vrajate, on the analogy perhaps of ¢ : cera 
ani duliré: duhrite (Whitney, Skt. Gr. 8g 429, 65, 

4 See Oldenberg, HY. Notes. 
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with his strong (bay horses)’ etc. I miss the intensive feature 
of the word; Ludwig (576), ‘ausholend (mit der waffe) in ver- 
em mit den starken’; Saiyana, catrin bhrcam hinsan, I could 
conveniently make use of Siyana for my. proposition, but his is 
a guess like any other guess. It should be pointed ont, how- - 
ever, that sthivirebhih may refer to viijaih (6. 1. 11; 37. 5), 
and that vija and cisma are companions in 4. 22. 3; 6. 32. 4, 
which makes it more probable that sthivirebhih in our stanza 
also refers to vijaih. In that case virtvrjat may mean ‘acting 
mightily’, something like pri vijebhis tirata in 7. 57. 5, vijebhir 
jigyuh in 8. 19. 18; ksfyan vijaih in 3. 25.3. RY. 4. 7. 10: 
yiid asya vito anuviti cocih, vynikti tizmim atasésu jihvim. 
Ludwig (334), ‘schlingt seine scharfe zunge er um das reisig’; 
Grassmann, ‘er streckt die spitze zunge in das buschwerk’; 
Oldenberg, SBE. xlvi. 344, ‘he turns his sharp tongue among 
the dry brushwood’; Geldner (p. 152), ‘dann klappt er seine 
gunge um in den hélzern'; Foy (p. 242), ‘dann legt er seine 
spitze zunge in den hélzern nieder’. All renderings are of 
the general sort—‘work his tongue into’ would be just as 
good—except Geldner’s who visualizes keenly, but whence does 
he get his ‘umklappen', considering that he has nothing like 
it in the list of the meanings which he unfolds for varj on the 
same page? In RY. 8.79. 5 occurs the locution, vavrijyts 
tfsyatah kimam. Grassmann, ‘die begierde des durstigen 
stillen’; Ludwig, ‘migen sie des durstenden begierde erfillen 
(besertigen)". Geldner, ibid. p. 144, ‘migen sie das verlangen 
des durstigen (Indra) cinfangen (!)', namely that he may quench 
his thirst with them; Foy, ibid. p. 244, ‘mégen sie das ver- 
langen des durstigen (Indra) hemmen’. But why not, ‘may 
they work the desire of the thirsty one’, that is satisfy him? 
Cf locutions like RY. 3.60.1: dsya havis tanvih kiimam rdhyah, 
‘may the havis satisfy the craving of his (Indra's) body’; or, 
RV. 10. 106.11: ai bhitaigo acvinoh kiimam aprah, ‘Bhitaica 
has satisfied the craving of the Acvins’. Ludwig's ‘erfillen’ 
shows that he had 4 pr in mind. In any case most of the 
renderings just given are under the influence of ‘turn’, ‘twist’, 
the assumed start values of the lexicons, now generally dis- 
credited. 

As regards the later uses of the root, pra-varj, ‘to put a pot 
on the fire’ (already RY. 5. 30, 15), and Adhi-varj ‘to put over 
the fire’ ocension no difficulty, The chief use of the simple 
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root in later times is in the Brihmanas. There the middle 
is used in the sense of ‘appropriate something (accusative), 
usually but not always belonging to somebody else (genitive)’. 
The appropriation is, of course, advantageous* to him that 
appropriates, Thus TB. 1, 5. 6. 4: vaievadevena caturo miso 
‘Wrijata indrarijanah, ‘(the gods) whose king is Indra through 
the yiigvadeva-sacrifice appropriated the four months’. TS. 
d. 1. 7. 3: sa etaj jamadagnir vibavyam apacyat, tena vai sa 
vasisthasyendriyarm viryam avrikta, + Jamadagni saw this vihavya 
(rival call) hymn; by its means he appropriated the strength 
and manhood of Vasistha’. This use begins in a single in- 
stance in RY. 8. 76. 1: imi ni mayinamh huva indram i¢inam 
djasa, maritvantarh na vrnjise, ‘I call Indra and the Maruts 
to secure them’? It is scarcely necessary to say that the 
idea of ‘appropriate for one’s self’, ‘secure for one's self? may 
Se derived from ‘work for one’s self’, 

IT would expressly ask the reader to weigh critically the 
instances of the simple root outside of its occurrences with 
barhis, In the sphere in which suvpkti is central there is no 
escape from the meaning ‘work’, ‘perform’. But the reader 
should not forget that after this my interpretations are teleo- 
logical, and that the idea of ‘work’ is immensely plastic, 
Among the prefixed forms piri varj: pairi varoz is also very 
significant. But outside of these materials there are often 
other imaginable starting points. A careful perusal of earlier 
suggestions shows this, as well as the almost incredible diver- 
gence of the interpreters’ mental operations. There may be 
other roots varj at the bottom of the variegated connections 
in which their forms occur. Comparative Etymology has brought 
in Lat. vergo and urgeo; Greek fpyw, jaSés, and péuPomat: 
Goth. vairpan and vraiks; Middle High German renken; and 
many words of other languages, some one or other of which 
may be to the point. On the other hand the connection of 
some occurrences with the idea of work has flitted across the 
stage, a8 [| found in the course of this. investigation after 














| See Pet. Lexs.; Ludwig, Der Rig-Veda, iv. 250f,; Delbriick, Alt. 
indische Syntax, p. 252. 

? Lodwig (614) renders nf vyfijise by ‘um ihn nicht mir eu entfremden'; 
in his commentary, ‘ihn ganz gewil xu gewinnen, xu eigen zu machen’; 
Grussmann, ‘er weiche nicht’; Geldner, ibid, p. 144, ‘da er sich nicht 
(von andern) abfangen lasse’; Foy, thid. p. 244, ‘um ihn abzufangen’. 
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proceeding with my own idea. J. Darmestetter, Ormazd ef 
Afriman, p. 10, thought of the connection of suvrkti with 
Avestan hvarsta ‘well performed’. Roth, in the article cited 
at the beginning of this paper, mentions that some scholars 
‘prior to him had connected suvrkti with ¢eyor. Hillebrandt, 
in his Vedachrestomathie, assumes that vrjina‘in 7. 61. 4 and 
elsewhere means ‘activity’, being connected with Avestan varaz. 
Foy, ibid. p. 253, takes svavjj ag ‘selbsttitig', and ibid. p. 247 
connects other cases of vrjina — Avestan veraz@na ‘yeomanry’, 
from the same roots. Of, also Collitz, Bezz. Beitr. iii, p. 196; 
Oldenberg, Gitt. Gel. Anz., 1890 (nr.10), p. 415. 

There is one derivation from a root varj in Sanskrit which 
may be easily and safely picked out of the list of its derivatives, 
namely ur} and related words, There is a certain misapprehension 
concerning the word, existing by the side of a perfectly sound 
conception of it. The misapprehension consists in associating 
it primarily with the idea of ‘strength’, ‘act of strengthening’, 
and consequent etymologies. From Pet. Lex. and Grassmann 
on the word has been connected with dpyde ‘swell’ (iirji, 
‘kraitiille’ = épyj ‘passion’, ‘wrath’ — Old Irish ferg, ferc, 
‘wrath’).!_ This etymology strikes neither the average nor the 
fundamental idea of the word, as any lexical treatment of urj 
must show. The word means ‘food’; it represents the act of 
‘eating’; anything like ‘strength’, or ‘manifestation of strength’ 
is clearly secondary in the lexicology of the word. 

In general the word is associated with words for ‘eat’ and 
‘drink’: piny, duh, ars, ksar; pitu, payas, pivas, and ghrta, But 
we must trust most its constant association with payas, in the 
form wrjas- which comes from a later time, This stem arjas- 
is a formal imitation of payas? with which it runs parallel to 
such an extent as to have settled finally into a close formulaic 
companionship: tirjasvantah payasvantah AY. 7. 60.2; HG. 1, 
29. 1; arjasyatt payasvati AV. 9. 5. 16; AQ. 1.9.1; OC. 1.14.5; 
firjasvati ca payasvati ca MS. 4. 13.9: 912.3; TB. 3. 6.10.2; 
OB. 1. 9. 1.7; OG. 8.19. 1; irjasvati casi payasvati ca VS. 1. 27; 
QB. 1.2. 5.11; arjasvati ca me payasvati caidhi TB. 3. 7. 6. 6; 
Ap. 4. 6. 2; arjasvatyah payasvatyah Nighantu 1.13, The 


' See Bragmann, Grundrif [3, pp. 474, 554, 690, 

7 Congeneric assimilations of this sort have produced sahantama, to 
match vrirahintams; and séhuri after taturi. 
fo: TAOS 0 
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meaning of irj is bronght out most clearly in trjid, ‘eating 
food’ (Nirukta 3.8—annida). The Nighantu 2.7 and Kautsavya 
88! list irk among the anna-nimini; cf. AB, 8. 8, 5. 

Grassmann in his Lexicon, but not in his Translation, once 
thought that vrjina in the refrain RY. 1. 165. 15¢ff, vidyimesirh 
vrjinath jiridanum, was an equivalent of urj. I believe that 
the Nighantu's (2.9) inclusion of this word among the words 
‘strength’ (balanimani) is based upon the same belief. But 
the expression iso vrjanesu in 7.99.6 is of itself sufficient to 
show that vrjina is not parallel to is, but is something which 
may contain is ‘strength’; cf. most recently Foy, KA. xxxiv. 248. 

If I were better acquainted with the prehistory of Lithuanian 
valgyti T should derive arj and valgyti from an I. E. root pelg 
or pelz ‘eat’. 








ee . a_i 


1 By the way, the item in Kautsavya 115 (Bolling and von Negelei, 
p. 315, top) for which the MSS. have dhruvadrakgam, dhuvadraksam, and 
dhruvaiksam is surely dhravarpkeam, ‘the polar and the bear’, an interest- 


ing dvandye otherwise unknown to the literature. 





Grammatical Notes on the Isinai language (Philippines).— 
By Cannos EvererrOorant, Professor in the University 
of Chattanooga, Tennessee. 


1. Of the many minor idioms of the Philippine Islands that 
ar rapidly becoming extinct owing to the encroachment of their 
stronger neighbors, the Isinai, also cald Inmeas, is one of the 
least known. It is spoken only in three mountain towns, 
Aritan (Aritao), Bambang, and Dupax, in the old province of 
Nueva Vizcaya, central North Luzén, by a people resembling 
the Igorots of the adjoining province of Benguet. 


2. Bibliografy. 

Rocamora, Fr. Francisco, Catecismo dela Doctrina Cristiana 
en la lengua de Isinay 6 Jwmeas, corregido, anadido y redactado 
en mejor forma del antiguo manwserito, Manila, Imprenta de 
Santo Tomis, 1876, 176 pages. 

This catechism is a reprint of an earlier edition whose date 
is not known, but supposed by Dr. Pardo de Tavera to hav 
been between 1830 and 1840, at which time Padre Rocamora 
(d. 1851) was vicar of Dupax. 

Conant, C. E., Isinai-English Word List (MS) compiled from 
the foregoing at Baguio, Benguet, P. I., 1907. 


3. The Indonesian vowels in Isinai. 

Indonesian a, i, and w regularly remain unchanged in Isinai, 
e.g, ama ‘father’, ina ‘mother’, pitu ‘seven’, bua ‘fruit’. The 
indifferent vowel, pepet, regularly becomes 0, @. g., opat (IN 
&pat) ‘four’, onom (IN éném) ‘six’,anon (Tagalog kanin, Bisaya 
kan'on) ‘food’. But an unaccented pepet vowel of the root 
word is lost when a formatiy element is added, « g., Isn. 
napnu (IN na-pinu) ‘full’, ‘atlunar (= ‘a-tlu-n-ar to IN katélu) 
‘the third’, Isn. ‘anomnar (= ‘a-nom-n-ar to LN ka-éném) ‘the 
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sixth’. In the last two examples the final syllable -ar is the 
postpositiv definit article (see 7), and the -n- connecting it 
with the root is taken by analogy from maunar (— ma-una-ar, 
ef. Tagalog nauna, Bisaya nahauna) ‘first’, where it is radical. 

Any unaccented penultimate vowel of a dissyllabic root is 
regularly lost before y (<IE / by palatalization, see 4), after 
which process the y tends to vocalization, becoming i or e, 
e.g, Isn. tin (IN télu) ‘three’, Isn. wee (IN walu) ‘eight’, Isn. 
piu (LN pul) ‘ten’, 


4, Indonesian consonants in Jsinai. 


With the exception of the changes about to be indicated, 
Indonesian consonants remain unchanged in Isinai. 

Indonesian k regularly appears as hamza, «. ¢, Isn. ‘enon 
(Tag. kanin, Bis. kan’on), ‘food’, Isn. ana’ (IN anak) ‘son, 
daughter, young’, Isn. ‘a (IN ka) ‘thon’, Isn. a* (IN ak) ‘1’, 
Isn. lea’i (Tag. Bis. lalaki) ‘male’. But & appears in a few 
sporadic examples, like kasalanan ‘sinner’, doutless borrowings 
from neighboring languages. In Arabic loan words both the 
k sounds,’ and .5, become a strong aspirate in Isinai, e. g., 
Isn. ohom (Ar. and Malay .s=) ‘judge’, Isn. alah (Ar. Sy? 
Malay ,%)!) ‘arak, wine’. 

Original 1, when intervocalic and folloed by a tonic vowel, 
is palatalized, passing on to y (l>ly>y), which, after loss 
of the preceding atonic vowel, tends to vocalize, becoming i 
or close e, and uniting with the folloing vowel to form a 
difthong, e. g., Isn. tin (IN téi) ‘three’, Isn, wey (IN wali) 
‘eight’, Isn. pin (LN pulti) ‘ten’, Isn. lea (Tag. Bis. lalaki) 
‘male’. This. change of ! to y by palatalization folloed by 
delingualization may be observd in the most diverse fields 
of speech evolution. Within Austronesian territory it is seen 
in the Palau language (Caroline Islands), where every | becomes 
y with subsequent partial or total vocalization to i or close 
é, &. g» Palau im (IN lima > lyim > yim > iim > im) ‘five’, 
Palau bitiel (IN bulan > bulyel > iuyel > bitiel) ‘moon't, 
For the Indo-European family, compare the ] (UL) mowillée in 
French, and the change of Latin Uf to Spanish 7, which is 
preservd in Castilian, but has become y dialectically in Spain 


"4 For further examples in Palau, sc¢ Conant. or : Phonon 
‘of the Palaw Language, TAOS, vol. 85, part j. Pits pie. 
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and in Spanish America, e. g¢., Lat. caballum > Span, caballo > 
dial. cabayo. The same change occurs in certain of the Finno- 
Ugrian languages'. 

Isinai preservd the original | unchanged except under the 
conditions above stated, e. g., zat. lima ‘five’, tulid (Tag, Bis, 
tuTid) ‘straight’, 


6. The RGH law. 


The Indonesian RGH consonant appears in Isinai as g 
initially, as a guttural spirant 3 or y medially (the Spanish 
orthografy employing g or j interchangeably), and is lost in 
final position, e. g, Isn. (Span. orthog.) gaijaya (Bikol gayagaya, 
Neaju Dayak haihai) ‘rejoice, exult’; Isn. dagat (Tag. Bis. 
digat, Pampanga dayat, Ida‘an [Borneo} rahat) ‘sea’; Isn. 
done (Bis. dunng, Tag. divig, Mal. dear) ‘hear’. 


6G. The RED law. 


The RLD consonant appears as d initially, as r medially, 
and as d or (much more commonly) r finally, e. g., Isn. dua 
‘two’, but “aruanar ‘the second’, danum (LN ranum, lanum, 
danum) ‘water’; Isn. tulid. or twlir (Tag. Bis. tultd) ‘straight’; 
Isn. bayar (Bis. etc. bayad) ‘pay’. 


7. The Isinai postpositiv article. 


The most striking fenomenon in Isinai speech is its treatment 
of the definit article. Its forms ar ar, ardari and war. Of 
these, ar is both prepositiv and postpositiv, ardari postpositiv 
only, and war prepositiv only. Al words requiring the definit 
article take a postpositiv, ar for the singular and ardari for 
the plural, e.g. tahw ‘man (homo)’, tahwar ‘the man’; tahwardari 
‘the men’. A prepositiv, ar or war, encunrpaiies the post- 
positiy under the folloing syntactic conditicns: War is used 
when the word stands in the relation of subject of a copulatiy 
verb, and ar when it stands in the relation of predicate. The 
folloing example wil illustrate both cases: War Espiritu 
Santoar ot ar atlunar personas ‘the Holy Ghost is the third 
person’, Ar and war ar used for singular and plural alike, 
e. g, ar (or war) baubayardari ‘the women’, but, as explained 
i 


1 See Szinnyei, Finnisch-ugrische Sprachwissenschaft, Leipzig 1010, p, 43. 
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above, they must always be accompanied by the postpositiv 
article. Under al other syntactic conditions, the postpositiv 
article only is used, e.g, namalsat biepar on pioar ‘made the 
heven and the erth’, inan di Diosar ‘mother of God’, bendita 
at babayardarin lom'an ‘blessed among al women’, A noun 
and its dependent genitiv ar considerd as a unit in the treatment 
of the article, the postpositiv being appended to the last word 
of the group, and the prepositiv, if it be required, being placed 
befor the group, e. g., benditar (<bendita+ar) bunan di putumar 
(¢putu+m-+ar) ‘blessed (is) the fruit of thy womb’ (lit. the 
fruit of womb-thy the). 

The postposition of the article is a well-known linguistic 
fenomenon. Examples of it elsewhere in Indonesia ar the 
Sangir and Bugis -e, a8 in Sang. asu-e, Bugis asu-w-e ‘the 
dog* 4. 

For Indo-European compare Old Norse and Mod. Norwegian 
land-et ‘the land’ where, however, the article is also prepositiv 
when used with a qualifying adjectiv, e.g. ON et storra land, 
Norw. det store land ‘the great land’, Moreover ON furnishes 
sporadic examples of the double article in striking analogy to 
the Isinai usage, e. g, ON en litla 6-en ‘the little river’, en 
afre hie-en ‘the upper house, i e, story’, enn pripe mapr-enn 
‘the third man’*, With the last example compare Isn. ar 
atlun-ar taku ‘the third man’, where, however, the postpositiv 
article is appended to the adjectiv inated of to the noun as 
in ON. The definit article is postpositiv in Bulgarian, e g. 
ayma-ta ‘the word’. 


8. Conclusion. 


This brief study of a few characteristics of a primitiv and 
moribund idiom spoken in the North Luzin mountains givs 
us further evidence of the independent development of identical 
fonologic and syntactic processes in widely diverse linguistic 


i See Brandstetter, Sprachvergl. Chorakterbild eines TIndon. Idiowmes, 
Lucerne 1911, p. 67, and Der Artikel des Indonesischen, Lucerne 1913, 
section 22 ef passim. 

2 See Heusler, Aftislindisches Elementarbuch, Heidelberg 1913, p. 142. 





Deccan Parallels to the Burj-Namah. — By Dr. Viccan 
Drysnaw, Mahaboobnagar, India. 


Recently Dr. Louis H. Gray very kindly sent me a reprint 
from this Journal (Vol. 33, pp. 281-294), in which the section 
on Parsi-Persian omen calendars interested me very greatly, 
because in it I saw a very close parallel to the stanzas consulted 
by the Muhammadans here in the Deccan, when they see the 
new moon. On comparing these with the Burj-Namah, I find 
that out of the twelve omens mentioned in these Deccan stanzas 
about eight agree with those of the Burj-Namah. I will, 
however, first quote these Deccan stanzas, and show their 
parallelism. 


Att pio 25! — cai? 9} y=" 

Bi de sh ot ST — oly OT any 
eal » cee Gre — ont 5 ole 
pew lS ples — ok GE tla 
Bye dale Sige — 5 obae 2? yrtet 
Pe pe aged — Sof te Ht? 


TRANSLATION. 
(Im the) month (of) Muharram look on gold, in Safar look 


on @ mirror, 

(In) the (first) Rabi" look on the running waters, in the last 
(Rabi) look on a lamb, oh! thou the moon-faced!: 

(In) the first Jumida look on silver, look on an old man 
in the last (ie. the second Jumada). 


* If in this Hoe we read sls for &+, we may translate, ‘in the last 
Rabi' month, o (friend) look on a lamb’. 
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In Rajab look on the Koran, (in) Sha'bin look on the green 
(lit. greener) grass. 

Look on the scimitar in Ramadan, in Shawwal look on a 
green (lit. greener) robe, 

(In) Dbu-l-Ka'da look on a young lad, (in) Dhu-l-Hijja (look 
on) « fair maid (lit. a fairer daughter). 


PARALLELISM. = 


peo hee = ee — SE (ole 

AN — olin = aul — yio 

3 O54 =I UE 

ot re 8 — Jol glee 

erst crams — ol om (5295 oe — sara 

Do ad 

ons oat Bea aes ae 
sipagtl La! 5! 

pe — Ri spe — liad 


These stanzas are believed in, and acted upon, by the 
Muhammadans of Persian descent and by pure Persians; other 
Muhammadans, such as the Arabs and the descendants of the 
Turks, who are also plentiful here, neither believe in them 
nor go by them; mdeed, some of the latter think it against 
Islam to do so. It is true that the Hindus, too, have a 
superstition as to what articles or things are auspicious to look 
upon after seeing the new moon, but these are quite different 
to the Burj-Namah and the Deccan stanzas, and do not vary 
month by month as in them. 

These facts show that the Burj-Namah has not originated from 
India, and that the Decean stanzas have followed the Burj- 
Namah. Moreover, one cannot but feel convinced that Gray 
is right when he says that these Parsi-Persian calendar omens 
were incorporated into Zoroastrianism from the Babylonians. 
To my mind these omens were believed in by the Zoroastrians 
at the time of the Arab conquest; these and other superstitions 
formed part and parcel of their lives and were so firmly rooted 
in their hearts that even Muhammadanism was not able to 
eradicate them; the beliefs were cherished by the Persians 
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even after they had left the faith of their ancestors and had 
adopted that of Islam. On the other hand, the Arabs of that 
time never cared for them at all, being directly trained by 
their Prophet to believe in but One Power guiding the destiny 
of men. Again, the early history of the rise of Islam does 
not produce any proofs of the prevalence of any such super- 
stitions; there was then only cheerful obedience to the will of 
Allah. It is only after the conquest of Persia by the Arabs 
that we see these superstitions, because, as is well known, the 
Persians adopted the faith of Islam only outwardly, and in 
their heart of hearts they ever cherished a tender regard for 
the religion and customs of their ancestors, 

The strongest proof, to my mind, is that had these beliefs 
been prevalent amongst the Arabs before the conquest of 
Persia, the present-day Arabs ought to have it still with them 
(which, as I have said above, is not the case); it is the exclusive 
belief of the Persian-Muhammadans or their descendants in 
the Deccan. 

As I have said in my book, The Date and Country of 
Zarathushtra (Hyderabad, 1912), it is not the Semites alone 
(Babylonians) who tried to influence the Iranian mind. Long 
before the advent of the Semites one branch of the Iranians 
whom I have styled the Kyanians and who separated early 
from their brethren, the Medo-Persians, had arrived at the 
lands round about Urumiah and Van, by quite a separate 
route, ages before the other two. This branch lived in these 
parts, struggling with the inhabitants, the Hittites and the 
Sumero-Accadians, whom the Iranians included under the 
common appellation of “Turanians” because of a similar form 
of faith. ‘Traces of this struggle are plentiful in the Yashts; 
a history unfortunately believed to be legendary, but which, 
I hope, will prove to be true if further excavations are carried 
out by experts round about Takht-i-Sulaiman, which was the 
rallying point, or rather, the haven of refuge for the kings 
of Iran in times of trouble and when hotly pursued by 
enemies. 

Leaving aside the history of the Yashts, we find vivid earlier 
pictures of this struggle in the Gathas of Zarathushtra, because, 
as I have said in my book already mentioned, the deities of 
the Sumero-Accadians (Ishmu and Akkimu) are found under 
an evil aspect in the Gathas as Atshma and Akoman; and 
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the only form of worship at this period — the worship of the 
evil spirits alone! (with the object of keeping them in good 
humor) — is vehemently denounced by Zarathushtra because 
he saw some of his tribes (the Kavis, Karpans, and the Usigs) 
adopting through fear this worship. 

In conclusion, | would draw attention to the fact that this 
part of India (Deccan) is now what western Asia was in an- 
cient times, a congery of nations, who have in most cases 
preserved the traditions of their ancestors intact. This region is, 
therefore, peculiarly important for tracing the origin of ancient 
traditions, ete. and I shall be only too glad to help scholars 
who may be in doubt as to the origin of any such. 


1 Tsay afone, becuuse the Sumero-Accadians know nothing about the 
Benign Spirit or Spirits, this Iatier conception having originated with 
the Semites and Aryans, 


w! 
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Contributions to the History of Greek Philosophy in the 
Orient, Syriac Texts, IV: A Syriac Version of the 
Adyos kebadadys wept xrvyis xpos Tariavor of Gregory 
Thaumaturgus.—Kdited by Gruserrz Fuxtast, Ph. D., 
London. 


One of the manuscripts of chief importance for the history of 
Greek philosophy among the Syrians is the Add. 14,658 of the 
British Museum.’ It contains the following tracts of philosoph- 
ical contents. 

(1) A work of the archiater Sergius of Ras ain on the Cate- 
gories of Aristotle (f. 1°—61"). It is not a work on Logic in 
general, as has been stated by Renan,* Wright,’ and lastly repeated 
by Anton Baumstark.* As book I. of the tract is completely 
wanting and in the subscription the title is not repeated we 
are not able to say what was really the title Sergius had given 
it. As it is not—as already stated—a work on Logic in general, 
but only on a amall part of it, the Categories, the title cannot 
have been (LeSsoo) laade, It is therefore not identical with 
the (Let cxs59 [nade cited by Ebedjesu in his Catalogue." 
Besides that it must be emphatically denied that Ebedjesu cites 
here the title of a work of Sergius. He means only to say that 
Sergius has written some tracts on logical subjects, some uTro- 


! William Wright: Catalogue of Syriac Manuscripts in the British 
aequired since the year 1838, [London] 1870, 1154—1160. 

1 Lettre & M. Reinaud, eur quelques manuscrits syriaques du Musée 
Britannique contenant des traductions dautewra grees profanes et des 
traités philosophiques, Journal Asiatique, Avril 1852, p. 320; C'est sans 
doute le traité qu’ Hbedjesu, dans son catalogue, désigne sous Je titre de 
Hedudse, Leaae, Commentaires sur la Dialectique. 

Ile p De. 

4 Baumetark: Aristoteles bei den Syrern vom V—VILIE. Jakrhundert, 
Syrisch-arabische Biographicen des Aristoteles, Syriache Commentare 
aur dowyery) des Porphyrios, Erster Band, Leipzig 1900, p. 160, 

0 Assemani: Bibliotheca Orientalis, tom. ILI, pars 1, p. 87. 
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prijuara Aoywxa, We have the same work in an abridged re- 
cension in the manuscript Petermann 9' of the Kinigliche 
Bibliothek at Berlin.’ Here the title runs pesoly lpebo sol 
econo Sa Lisa.d unojp foil oa po. I think there 
is no reason to doubt that the tract looms woo hon ily 
of the manuscript of the British Museum bore the same title. 

(2) A Syriac version of the efrayyary)} of Porphyry (f. 61°—75")." 
It has been published by A. Freimann from the Berlin Manu- 
script Petermann 9," Part of it is preserved also in the Add. 
14, 618. In a Syriac manuscript of the Vatican and in one of 
the Bibliothéque nationale there is another version of the eira- 
yor) due to Athanasius IT. of Balad. 

(3) A diaiperwe of Lxeool (ovcia). It occurs in nearly all the 
Syriac manuscripts of philosophical content. 

(4) A Syriac version of the caryyopia of Aristotle. Renan 
and Wright thought that it is due probably to Sergius of 
Ras‘ain.” R. Gottheil has given in the introduction to his edition 
of the translation of the Categories made by George, Bishop 
of the Arabic tribes (Hebraica, [X, 166—175), a general survey 
of the Syriac versions of this Aristotelian work. This version 
is by Sergius of Ras‘ain." 

(5) A grammatical tract, which has lost its real title, as-in- 
dicate the two words now prefixed to it: Laan 9 [se It 
does not go over the same ground as the rep! épunvelas of 
Anstotle,” but is wholly grammatical in its content. Only at 
the beginning it starts from the concept of Adyos as laid down 
in the wept épanvetas (f. 92"—94"). IT am not able to say whether 
Sergius is the author of it or not, but T would rather incline to 
the second part of the alternative, 











! The publications concerning the philosophical works of this MS have 
been cited by mein Contributi alla storia della filosofia greca in Oriente, 
testi siriaci, L Rendiconti della Reale Accademia dei Lincei, classe di 
ecienze morali, storiche ¢ filologiche, vol. XXIII, pp. 154—159. 

_ § Die Handschriftenverzeichnisse der Kimiglichen Bibliothek ru Berlin, 
XML Band, Verzeichnis der syrischen Handschriften von Eduard Sa- 
chau, Berlin 16f0, Abt. 1, 337, : 

8 Wright 1 c. 1156. | 

‘A. Freimann: Die Isagoge des Porphyrius in der syrischen Uber- 
tetrung, Berlin 1897, 

S Wright lL ¢ 1156. 

* Wright: A short History of Syriac Literature, London 184, p,91,n.2. 

7 Renan, Journal Aviatigque 1. c. 330, 
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(6) A tract beginning with the words MAL Jmel lepe ool 

++ ease cul. Renan and Wright thought it treats about 
matters contained in the rept epuqveias.' I have examined it, 
but I cannot confirm their statement. It is a fragment of a 
work which deals with the Analytica Priora and gives a de- 
scription of the syllogisms. It is not identical with the treatise 
*on the Syllogisms in the Analytica (Priora)" of Aristotle by 
Severus Sabocht preserved in the Add, 17, 156, 

(7) A treatise by Sergius of Ras‘ain on the Causes of the 
Universe, “xs boy ohh “aa. It gives the chief ideas of 
the Aristotelian wepi ovpavoo (f. 99°—107"). 

(7) A Syriac version of the psendo-Aristotelian treatise 
wept Koruov wpos 'AXéFavdpow made by Sergius, published 
by A. de Lagarde in Analecta Syriaca, Lipsiae-Londinii 1858, 
pp. 154—158. This translation has been analysed by Victor 
Ryssel in Uber den terthritischen Werth der syrischen Uber- 
setzungen griechischer Klassiker, I, Teil, Leipzig 1880, p. 5 —48. 

(9) A tract on the Sonl, ascribed to Aristotle: {pele 
Jess “Say Aen), Wright says that it is not the well- 
known treatise wepi svyyr, but a wholly different work con- 
sisting of five short sections.” But it has nothing to do with 
Aristotle, it ig a Syriac version of the Nd-yor cehadansdns wept 
dniis zpos Tariardy by Gregory Thaumaturgus (f, 129"—124°), 

(10) Atherpruto Lajlo lon. “Sa (jsolso by Sergins (f. 124" 
—129"). 

(11) The well-known {Lothly Leedsasy Jsks by Bar-daisin 
(f. 129°—141"), 

(12) Sergius of Rasain on the influence of the moon; it is 
an abridgment of Galenos repi epuriuew juepav. It has been 
edited by Eduard Sachau on p. Lo—,oo of the Inedita Syriaca, 
Wien 1870. 

(13) On the motion of the sun, by the same author, published 
also by Sachau, Lc. p. ono—ano. 

(14) The names of the Signs of the Zodiac, according to the 
school of Bar-daisin (f. 149"), published by Sachau, Ll c. 
p. Gas. 


1 Kenan, Jowrnal Asiatique Lc. 390 and Wright, L ec. p. 1156. 

2 Wright, Lc. p. 1162. 

3 See also Henan, Jowrnal Asiatique 1, ¢. p, $90—332, and De philosophia 
peripatetica epud Syros commentatio historica, Parisiis 1852, p. 28. 
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(15) A dialogue on the Soul entitled wa.fjpoom, edited by 
de Lagarde in the Analecta Syriaca, p. 158—167 (f. 150°"—155"). 

(18) Sayings by Menander, published by Land in Anecdota 
Syriaca, t, I, p. 64. Anton Baumstark has analysed them in 
Lucubrationes syro-graecae, p. 473—487 (Jabrbiicher fiir clas- 
siache Philologie, XXII. Supplementhband, Leipzig 1994). 

(19) Some dpermoi and diapérers of Lreool (f, 168°—172").' 

(20) Sentences of Fy tiagores (f. 172"—176"). See Rubens 
Duval: La littérature syriaque*, Paris 1907, p. 258. 

(23—25) Sentences of Plato and Platonic definitions (f. 185" 
—186"). 

(26) The Counsel of Theano (f. 186¢—188"), [published by 
Sachau Lc. ams—s.| see Duval 1, c. p. 958, 259 and 260. 

This manuscript is on vellum, and is written in a good regular 
Estrang¢la of the VII" century. Each page is divided in two 
columns.’ The tract we now publish begins on the f. 122° in 
the middle of the column. The tithe moxpAcn.il) lobe ool 
acs “xy is written with red ink. So also the headings of the 
single sections and the subscription mo&afonily jaoho poe 
Leas “soy (f. 194° near the bottom of the column), except sec- 
tions IT and IIT where only the cipher is red coloured (f. 122° 
at the end and f. 123" in the middle). 

For our edition of the Acyor wept »-vyqr we have kept quite 
closely to the text of the manuscripts before us, although one 
cannot say that it is a good text, But we thought that it was 
our duty to correct at least the most palpable and evident errors 
of the copyist, but without getting any help from the Greek 
text, Only in one case we were compelled to do so, and 
to take advantage also of the text published from a Sinaitic 
mannusctips by Agnes Smith Lewis in Studia Sinaitica I, p. 19 

— 86,7. 

We must yet remark that the headings of the sections are 
not written on separate lines. It seems to us that in the middle 
of f, 123" some lines had been erased owing most probably to 
a fault in copying; some words had been omitted and there- 





L They ore not “der remaniements du wrepi épyveias”, os has been of- 
firmed by Renan (1. c. p. 553). 

2 Wright, Lc. p. DLL 

1 Studia Sinaitica No. 1, Catalogue of the Syriac MSS. in the Convent 
of 8. Catharine on Mownt Sinai, compiled by Agnes Smith Lewis, 
London IRB, 
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fore the copyist was compelled to write there with smaller 


letters. 
L — Add. 14,658 of the British Museum. 
S = 16 of the Syriac MSS in the convent of 8. Catharine 
on Mount Sinai. 


theasy Say urdfodmuil lpsobe ool 


om -yithes booms of wpBeo lays of ~oohul) be Yo 
Was .cphyoaa; Imeoul oo. Bulpoo. Sas Lage? bee 
boyoso ead go pee Masry frase aged bamcor ira omy 
ee oka oh yikes basen; bo o7 06) .clawiney ili 
Suinos fio, 3S) “Sic; lass toios sas Hl! jo IL! 
tla who os SJpeam go 

dass Gob fp #1 

Oy og wo ol Lom ish ~ of | qe? olamylho 
eaukmss oh) =o gw oo be wylko 2h © ©} 
thesyr lope ql syle? bo pgthso oils cro avkme 
pel uylhoo Kilns od . wwjlhso ¢} Gg wo -lass th 
alias Seb) bas ts aac, w Loe I ny li oti 
wohl ~o sons; wo fle fe foo Iso lige? bal 
Wy thes, yl wyliso gad go ads cop! er lige lige 
=o ‘uylBso Lass go liar yl wylhs ous go ako Jags 
we of tea yhhcoy oo - olan) ibe oo oo oly 
wlaas go of oie po of wylho om w of wl ish 
of thaw of Jeduy bdo lesi wor ne? @? 997 
$)auylBwo obasnaso Go? —) o KOS ole abu! (hao) 





a5 lia. web benwil, L 4 L repeats flay, it is Saal 
by three strokes, I do not know whether of the same hand or of another. 


7 ee, om LL. D qlamwjlhe, alowed L. 10 euplBon, asjhoe DL, | 
fore, Leopel L. 11 esjlhse,, aujhos, L, 16 the second a.)Lhse, 
ujhoe L. | the second om, =a L. 17 Thos, aobos, L. 18 the 
firet el omite L. | eplse, wophoe TD. | Lams ge, Lams, ge LL. 1D Lovdess, 
Lavery L 





L 122" 
8140" 


L123 
5 140° 
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lass SKU] Limol) Sa to 
L122 [Bdse | ge peck iso Laukso lagu Leno! 7 oehily 
slo lume! ouhL! bsoy bxyoasoy ~ Lio. Kin [psolbsoy —o 
Peo oof pe pop oc Lenol gy oeM! jacks Jags So 
Bi ce y2ohs Yom po ladtoa er aim Mbworfisl Snow 
limeac» lmao 5 leas Josue y; fy wohuiy ppo 
emus baoadto [lan lio Ibs Ale dumo 
a or0 eee, iseoce wooehuls thew yo fheaas [Lasbouzo 
Licooly (Lasdiyy oy oof \f stm co Jodha I ps oo 
10 linaom Sao oto wo aiihas I} po? ppo -ook! 
SMI" Usanco so of | Ueorop lags ey Lurks lodusn 
Sbul gpe limo! dro qo loam I uct po b.|eunan 
oly Lost .-oob! Lime! ao, Sho 7 colo lags of 
ohaspmssamy odiy pio malp Luna ja. I -loorl Jceo! Laas 
151, 125" Soe Gucoy O& ho | co Lmoly prolbs suylhscoo Lis lw 
paolsy wupsasop oc ! Il .Lecnol My cropnms Ihe.oyo bo otk 
wil f oolo crohuly od) [ha coh! sob, 06 
om ~doo claw; (Maa [pol bpelo; 96) poly = wojaase 
os opoc (RSs co: loo, [peboo I) olaius “kaokols 
20 tple om) 
$leass &.bul poss iy on wr fe 
‘apy Suaw Io ore “Ssh w lass oh! ii ao 
la.cs Jmames Imams 4! Jo titan & MI bal 
oo kass loo I lee ep oro .lasy ouhl! wo bowo ds 
Fa of (de er ft Jess @.0 lias) om laws joo Sa 
Jupassoo {hfiwe Ilo aR! [Lane LL |; rt 
Sikes tice Tanne ond Jane bo hae 
10% Lom peg Lote me mo Ii leas, clas amo 
L123" faopso soo Jaopse e? bias | om likes .) loms 
10 qaso PRAL ok Bel) er pre cok Al psaio IMAL y 











B Lhseacperl, Lfsoardasl 1. 6s, Je L. 8 Jisdess, flsaa I, 
11—12 Louohae Miletus floaace om ol flan, lags. is wanting in Le 


15 om, oe IL 1S eee, ewe Ty, | piso, paha; L. TIS Leeoems 
[eames lengenol. Lename |. deg, oe I. Tam, wee Te 


f both og, oa L. 
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a> foe amolls f eo Sa er lee .co les 
ince aonuio I | jas UP foe. qas oebily ~o ~ lagss 14° 
foaoy ¢ 4K! pone by I Woe ee o& epe oS 
Ser & ce w of bylde i> ~w of las He ~m 
bass th (Lea, pet Imgeibso Po Luphso pa WU buylhoo pas 15 
mr, ~ bea, rams ee yl bylkcs cd ~ ool flo 
Tye? Gd epo -pob Jaaid SRS Pie a 
Str Of lanes Hy ~o heme dd lee th Mo 
wtpoeteoro fo .|pakmo I pl limi slo sot dings 
{hAsas eee whinge? yl ates Mhpes od Il 
(eos ty I -eivbso crate Ilo Jpaskew BQ OOF 
hae eoebalr Shor yelp pro Ho Ilesmd Mo | Liwhs 1 igs 
-poae Uy Wl ino tee Cd epo -laas 
Jess & A! IKjusao 9+ 
Sopell poss thy -o w leas -o iMjuas? Links . 
oie? et pro om Jeon ot ee ~o lee Ver dl 
Wool epo «Ki! pow I ot -o solhso {Lasso go 
Rile.es ¢lecs {hi | ¢S.o0 wo [Kf.ase uo ihaojpo 5 
falco .{lolaws flo llLamsjso WU ep asm Hefia® & Ki 


3 


go worouly pyss0 cor Meise Wee uP? baojse .0m lasix 10 











11 om, om 1. 21 em, oe L. 23 ce, =e L. ear en 
Bee,se lL 4eg,ce lL Sos, ee bee, we LIL. 
8—8 both ee, ee L. 10 both ea, ew L. 19 iy a a f OS 
is on the margin, by another (rough) hand. 18 ~o, ~@ L 
a1 JAOS 46. 
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—o? 

20 cebisetn ible Mans, ibe Hea pobso ! buylbso ok. 
weeps fkdto bdto wylhy Loe gop —o wylho qaas 
prpeo .oksops on MS om be Ihr Ha pp 
YP sachs fh poo avks I obsod betas KA} 

Lid cieawp feat Jaylboo ob. go | lass “uiooy coy! Lhe 

5 Lat “nave am; “So oo 


‘3 


Jlesadvo Livo [p90n » obaf .flawe boaso Iola 
a0 JAfess Shas go lo bach ahat oo I leas oy ool 
oho gelo [eso bamuo flasbauy poh! oes 
S14 bop pecs of gia YP lead 92 | dor doh ewite 
whass [iso Ih po oon 

elass Gobi [humaubso yl) toy 

procs -lowso wl {him go faas oh! [umask 
La! tq, loo MW -Beroml, Ihipes puan? [Lasoo 2 ¢} 
Listbsg> oz She | leo! prolly pool wll flo la no 
5 quae ILossoly “uico: cq! .d po vous Gla. Iho 
we? eehvonal «so fhvonal, o> eokuas [Kipod 
<>o «Laau? cos Noel wp bemoan rol! laeauso Jancis 
qo lo was Soo oo [Minato -Kuoe! lags co ~? 
Japebce -porhily y! [laa .as,017 wna I cat <o 
10 et > etn Pe loo I or [Mimarho, aos 
cindy Hed ws okr Ye hea, GX cumobe fico 
Bicnw? peneo Yew lags oIloaad eal ashy 
equlo ese U oats? ean pomeadls oy uty wouas 
15 eo et ty caw I paspoay [laa pos eta? 
Bilas? = @ cma eoiase au erp fldos 
L124 incase | chy Pros solo ~ispo poo i feud 








29 ea, om IL. 24 Lise, Moe 1. 27 both =, oa L’ 
BS ey eee, ay eee Le V 7 om, te TL. 
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— et wo weap! Spebso I eager 0d eee! ppasr —o be 
oy Ta eso .fessy oo fame ge? pe «eo 
eieaaubks soos pro @ fy ppo MA Jas Nuco 
Las» Shani Wl bor wool eel pp ep I ok iy 

Wt -«lléa, Ika, Gd laos | => ©& od? ma, Sho 5 145" 
qoe Sika of JoKo ho,o» fo Sfoo «iihopo ok. @ <o 
Jascus, —& Leas Shosio o dpa.! Jao od Joow 
fon od sda wo loo Roawl! no from -paal aay So 
Wureeuhss op aso lacs SB! fil 


wages “Say um dahon.) fobs pie 





19 om, om L. | oo, == L 22 tha, Ball. 23 2, @ lL | ah 
oh, LL, 25 Leng wd Lag t, LoS Lai DL. 26 tl, Jt LL. 


The edition of the Syriac version of the Aoyos rept yas 
by Gregory Thaumaturgus has a very curious history. Till this 
edition of it nobody has seen that the tract “on the soul”, of 
the Add. 14,658, ascribed to Aristotle, is nothing else than 
the above named Ao-yos. Renan was the first who pointed to it 
in the article of the Journal Asiatique of the year 1852. But 
he said only that it is not the version of the rept \uyas of 
Aristotle. De Lagarde printed then in the year 1858 in his 
Analecta Syriaca a very short quotation Led» teke we 
“a (sic!) meant. by Gregory from two manuscripts of the British 
Museum,’ but he did not see that the same passage occurred also 
in our manuscript, although he edited from the same manu- 
seript the version of the rept xécuov. Wright repeated in his 
Catalogue in the year 1870 what Renan had stated some twenty 
years before. In 1894 finally Mrs. Agnes Smith Lewis published 
the Syriac text she found in the MS. 16 of the Convent of 8. 
Chatharine on Mount Sinai, where our tract is ascribed to “the 


1 P, Lagarlii Analecta Syriaca, Lipsine-Londinii 1854, p. 31. 
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philosophers” legac. She also did not know who is its 
author. Victor Ryssel translated the Syriac version already 
published in German in the ,Rheinisches Museum"* of 1896 
and expressed the opinion that it was probably the work of a 
~Spitere, griechische Schriftsteller". In the same year he was 
able to point to the real author of the tract and gave also, in 
the same review, some suggestions for corrections both of the 
Greek and Syriac texts. * 

What Victor Ryssel has begun we try to accomplish. We 
regret to be hampered in our task by the lack of a critical 
edition, on which one could rely, of the Greek text, namely as 
the text of the edition of Migne (Patrologia Graeca, tom. 10, 
1137—1146) gives absolutely no variants. But we hope to be 
even able to correct the Greek text by confronting it with the 
Syriac translation. 

Mrs. Agnes Smith Lewis found it in the MS. 16 of the Con- 
vent on Mount Sinai The manuscript dates from the seventh 
century, is written in Estrangelo and is on vellum. It contains 
(1) the lives of the Egyptian Fathers, fol. 1—86. (2) The Life 
of the Holy Nilus the Anchorite, fol. 87—93. (3) The Apology 
of Aristides on behalf of the Christians, fol. 93—105. (4) A 
discourse of Plutarch on the advantage to be derived from one’s 
enemies, fol. 105—112. (5) A discourse of the same Plutarch 
about asceticism, fol. 112—121. (6) A discourse of Pythagoras, 
fol. 121—126. (7) A discourse of Plutarch about anger, fol. 
126—132. (8) A discourse of Lucian that we should not 
readily believe slander against our friends, fol. 139—140, 
(9) Discourse of a Philosopher about the Soul, fol. 140—143. 
[9*] The discourse of Theano is followed by [10] Sayings of the 
Philosophers, and these are apparently the same collection as 
ig found in Sachau, Jnedita, pp. 66: after which follows 
(11) [another collection of sayings of wise men]. (12) A com- 
mentary on Ecclesiastes by Mar John the Anchorite, fol. 
151—214. (13) Commentaries of Chrysostom on Matthew, fol. 
214 ad finem. 

Her edition is apparently an exact copy of the manuscript. 
We can therefore rely upon it quite confidently, 


t Neue Folge, Jahrgang 51; Zwei neu oufgefundene Schriften der 
gracco-syrischen Literatur, p. 2—3 and 4—9, 
ILe p. 316—S20, 


~~ 
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The first difference we remark between the texts is the 
difference of the title. The MS. of the British Museum ascribes 
the text to Aristotle, while the Sinaitic speaks vaguely of “phi- 
losophers”. Mr. Ryssel thought that this inscription compre- 
hends also the immediately following sentences of the philoso- 
phers? and that one must read therefore: ..ee pacoy... 
...tiass “Sa. But it seems to me that the fact that the 
other MS. ascribes it to Aristotle points in another direction. 
To all those who have seen and worked with Syriac MSS. it 
is a very well known fact that the Syriac copyists were very 
careless in writing the diacritical points, especially the Seyamé. 
It is therefore most probable that one has to read Joomsuss, 
and “the philosopher” in the Orient is nobody else than 
Aristotle.’ Therefore I think that the translator of the A¢yor 
did not find it in his Greek manuscript ascribed either to 
Gregory or to Aristotle, but to “a philosopher” or to nobody; 
that is to say, it was adérworos. At all events it seems to me to 
be an incontrovertible fact, that the change from Joam\S.s to 

oAm.i! has taken place on Syriac soil. Some copyist who 
knew perhaps a bit about Aristotelian paychology—of course, 
not more than a bit—substituted the name of the Greek philo- 
sopher for “a philosopher”. There is also an Aralic para- 
phrasis of the Ad-yos in the MS. Add. 7453: Js? 2+ pass" lis 
igs Danes sty ntl 8 Gpndgill pallbgbeoy! tel, The 
same paraphrasis we find also in the Add, 23, 403, We shall 
publish this paraphrase in the Hendiconti of the Reale Acea- 
demia dei Lincei. 

The quotation from the Adyor published by de Lagarde runs 
Tightly: Let) (poke go ILysorh pam Leo? 
i .... This fact could perhaps induce somebody to say 
that therefore there were Syriac manuscripts with the right title. 
But it must be remarked that this quotation is not from our 
Syriae version, but is a translation,* quite independent from 
our version, of a part of a Greek catena patrum. The Syriac 





iLep& 

2 Baumstark 1. ¢. p. 22, n. 2. 

2 The MS, Add. 12,155 has wanl.. 

4 Ryssel is wrong in saying: ... Bruchstiiek einer alten syrischen 
ibersetzung, welches de Lagarde ans zwei Handschriften des achten Jahr- 
hunderts verdffentlicht ,..in Gregorius Thawmaturgus, sein Leben und 
seine Schriften, Leipzig 1880, p. 35. 
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translators or compilers of the Catenae of the Add. 12,155 
and Add. 14,5532 MSS. have found in their Greek source this 
very brief excerpt from the Adyor and have translated it. This 
quotation has therefore nothing to do with the integral version 
‘of the Aoyor. It alludes to the fourth chapter (in our edition, 
p. TV, 11). That it has really nothing to do with our version 
will appear evidently from the following confrontation of the 
passages alluded to: 





Our version, De Lagarde’s quotation The Greek text 

IV, 11—13 (Anulecta 31, 14—16) PG X 1144 A 
(hj.as less ere Lass ee aa eee ls ouKoUr WUXIERNG 
we acho 6A! :&K! olcad, «cal wy éx 


WY deouoss [eters | | Mepis keweleror Ket 

lo & bul nintse | aduakwrog otra, dia 
he -IMLikee | to0ro adbapror cai 
ewBae lo (his ah (hudau bso ie ber  abavaros eorat. 


ih ee) (ease = (Leiso e Bo dena paw ruyretuery 


It is clear that the passage cited has been translated by a 
person different from the translator of the Ac-yor and that the 
translator of the Catena wns more accurate than the translator 
of the whole Ao-yor. 

T give now a list of the discrepancies between the texts of 
L and 8, but I exclude all the differences which are due ev- 
idently to the carelessness of the copyists or the intentional 
inaccuracy of the translator. 


Li Ss 
T LemSfapomily lobo 19 a 1-2 picop [oles 
1 “hay 2%. 
bp ris aed 
2 booms 5s 
2 githeo 5-6 yithso probs 
3 hag? 7 bap yy 
5 Glawoas 12 Suna 


t Add, 14, 582 hae Melese, 
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L 
6 om? 
7 LoD 
9 treet 
10-11 eubews asvkmw 
12 lass [ly 
12 we? 
13 Sb 
15 et tne? 
14-15 Laas Wy 
16 ado 
17 ~wyLhso iano 
18 wylAse ag w@ ol 
19 Lass om 
20 ale 
20 JaujLhso 
TE 1 bol) So 
Q dyobuly 
7 Lewhse 
2 (tse go 
3 wile 
5 “wes 
f eke 
4 Po 
9 tlLaswuy 
14 low Limo! 
15 aoc 
17 soo bk» 0617 
19 Serokool) 
19 oc loos 
19 ody) on.00r7 
Iii 1 dt 
2 omits 
—— 
2 “a.m 


8 
15 -orene 
b 4 a520m 
6 ne? 
1] @myho assy 
14 Laas fly 
15 omits 
20a 3 (kao 
a8 
11-12 Jess bly 
12 lo 
12 omits wu ylLhoo 
17 omits 
20 ~o bass 
23 wl 
25 fabs 
25 lacool 
b 1 & bul 
2 ja Boo 
3 (hsaoy 
6 ot 
LO “weunsop woo! 
12 ladwes 
23 =o 
25 Merepenrn? 
91 a 13 Sel 
18 Gonp 
99-24 eohul ly pps? 
b 3 “sechoos) 
5 o.oo 
5— oc G05} 
74 
9 ey after f—q—esor 
10 sali 
11 “k.om 
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L 

3 nat 

4 lass 

4 omits 

7 (heisasy 

8 hassy 

8-9 both la.ms 

13 pose bh 
13 seh! 

14 & 
15 jess jy 
16 —o 
17 Jlaai\d 
18 lego thy 


18 pe 
19 oo 


19 Lisoibsc 
19 {paeobense U 
19 w 


Vig 


8 
12 foals 
17 bess 
18 after od inserts me 
25 {Laisas »> ~} 
22a 2 hao 
4 lame. 
19-20 pos. Ir 
20 ~o 
24 0 
b 1-2 ass [yy 
5 oo 
6 lass, 
8 tee? Un 
9 omits 
11 3 
12 Liesl bso 
12 omits 
13 omits 
16 pos Ih» 
18 fasiubs 
17 cobuly 
20 poss ily 
25 Ql 
23a 1 Lesks 
4 ae 
4e 
7 ~obs 
12 Kilees 
13 INj.as 
22 Usenm 
b 2 prolly 
4 omits 


5 Mljnas 


11 omits 


a 


a a 
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L 
14 Ngo 
15 omits 
16 omits 
16 ooo 
16 bo 
17-18 od fle 
18 alo 
19 kao) 
20 je.es 
20 omits 
Qliwylss Loe wr ~o 
canons bdo Ao 


24 bal 

25 baw 

26 &Mes 

26 bdo 

26 Paw 

27 She 

97 WKusdachs Ih 
28 obas 

28 obat 

28 omits 


31 yulppo 


31 omits 


33 ep =m 
V 2K! 
2 less 
2 louse 
4 all flo 


4 prolly 


8 
13 Sgwoo 
17 @? after o> 
18 W before 
19 jxoo, and repeats it 
21 bes 
24 oc 
26 of 
24a 3 (bao) 
6 lads 
6 =» before pw 
T—11 Lida Wy oo wylivco 
Uy? <? oo suylbs 
Ks .rwylko Loe 
arom. bdo 
19 yl 
20 Paw 
23 &bas 
23 na 
24 Iban 
b 1 Shee 
1-2 tLesSauhso {yo 
3 abala 
4 obs 
5 ey after obaco 
15 pulpo 
16-17 tea. oe? obSh 
tLeaaso flen.ado 
after =o 
21 ~? 
23 ~o 
25 ~am 
26 toms 
2a 4 was) 


5 peoll 
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8 
7 leno 
YS 
10 omits 
13 baaan) oo basod 
14 prolly 
17 (husmarhrso 
24 ks 


3 omits 
4 wes yoas 
4 eoloh.n 
1 ete 
S ema? 
9 wonio after apa? 
10 oo 
10 om after —? 
12 wes jaasy 
cere 
15 oc 
a) 
edi ca 
a1 Jago 
23 bao 
26 ams 


26 a 2 ei 


7 keashso 
9 Shiri go 


b 3 aie 


5 oo 


6 opel 


10-11 janmny |js0hs0 phe 


®o. Lod msuss. 
-Laas 
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The Greek and the Syriac Texts. 


In the Syriac version the whole preface (col. 1138 and 1140 
till A’ of the edition of Migne, P.G.X) is wanting. We 
think with Victor Ryssel the preface was wanting also in 
the Greek manuscript employed for the version." Also in 
some Greek manuscripts of our libraries the preface has been 
omitted.” 

The Syriac version (Sv) has not the title of the first chapter A’; 
Tin 7o xaradyrruoy Kperipiov ris \uyis. I 2 lagze, to be 
read with the Greek text aicOjoe and L layzs. I do not 
know why S writes pitdso hso-obso for xara\auSaverat (I 3). 
I 2—3 ep 064, cai Td per. 3 laws, to be read with Sv and 
L ed. 3 pmyooa; Lash ose Mipaay, kanjy ard- 
dakw exer THv aisOnow, the translator has misunderstood this 
passage. Ryssel gives gieht vollstiindig den Nachweis seines 
Begriffes.’ But that is nonsense, imputable, of course, to the 
Syriac translator. Sv certainly did not read Ty arOncw! 
3—5 Shewsnay.-.- Xo has been rendered very freely and 
inexactly by the translator, 6 oes,mssas, cx Tay evepyecey, 
therefore correct olaspascas. 7 osp2000, aworeNeouaTay, 
corr. with S ques. 7 before Lx Boo cixorws. 

The second chapter of the Greek text corresponds to the first 
of Sv. 9 year S = TS capa ju, 12 Wy assy Lope yl 
leas, as ra Gvya. 16 after lias djAov Sti, 17—18 So 
go of Sylhso aged wo of wilhse pad w of Hy wybhse 
Laas go o} oo is an addition of some copyist or reader, 
19 {Kao of is not in the Greek text. 20 gop, corr. wo. 20 by yLBso, 
popCopery — Japbso S. Il 1 Lmoly Wa, Ei otcig — 
Jamo! S. 2 Lasts — deixvwrar, Livkso 8. 3 tyaolbsor ~o 
fucrol Sebi} fasop Jnyoaso,? ~& Lia. Aun is an addition. 
4 flaoBeo, AexHeim, the translator has read deyGei; he omits 
also edras before it and“Eors de obrws after it. 5 om po 





t Ryssel in Rieinisches Museum, vol. 51 (1896) p. 319, 
a1. 
ILo« p, 500, 
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oobi!) pro go ysoikso I an addition. 5 is la\vee ew? que 
the translation of wapauepoc? 6 after lass the Greek text has 
THs idias dbirews, 6 roo ls.Beo, wavri ov djAov, 8—9 
Sins go laduhe I) po o> flaw tyeuy Ieaom ooebuls, 
only ev avy Pewpotrra evarria dvra. 10 go aivhen If po) 
1n2 is wanting in the Greek text, 11—12 KileNue Ilscado 
Hino wo Jeaso os p>, only Tor opor. 14 job wusly, want- 
ing. 15 suyLBsoo, omits. 15 pols, omits. 16 |Kxeyo, wanting. 
16 os0e3, wanting, 16 wise, wanting, 18 jobs er, uct 
rely Tremror, TIT 2 7 ev Ty TwmaT. qua, 2 es, edely hy 
= woul! S. $s AL), wanting, 4 beac, omc, corr. 
oac.. 5 loo Sa, wanting, 5 Heay om lone, me pet yap 
Tit, 6 tgems, om. 7T—S go Laskss hho [Leisas) oul 
ee ao oe hess, Glas ss, om. 8 boro) = woAvmepes? 
10 0m liee® wate IMAL od Kl; vt Pre, om. 16 Ls 
hag, ra curvya. 16—17 oX\ Jaco i —> Lasuy, om. 
17 lo Wl, arowov. 17 Lagu, lass, Vaniis xoxny. 20 pos. Mp, 
acouares. After 25 pos. the translator has omitted “En 
warns THe cwpaTiKAS Ovaiay ery eurlaiyor kai inf-vyov deapoumérys, 
eavaTwray of cwpa THY alarynw Acyorres, ef avwyov auTaw NexTéow 
iy €urbuyor. "Er, ef war cia eal Keypwrral, Kal Terdrwrat 
Kal eryquarioras ovder df Toure ev TH weary Gewperrat, ovr apa 
roe a vary. IV 1 after lagu,  civberor. 2 (hbase, ort ef 
awAq, but ef is an error. 3 e? finge® ciua dé rar. 4 after 
wolbas oveoty rai wokumeone errat. 5 after twas crerday cai 
arvvOeror Kai Guepyy. 5. . , here in the Greek text begins 
the sixth chapter, till IV 33. 6 o.8.1, oluae dew, 7 PP, ovder 
Toy orrey., 8 odoaor @, &x Tay evarriev. 11 before 2 
hove, dijAow Or. 12 om pe pe PY Ok comms pda I 
Peo, ov Tourer, 18—19 ~wylhse Inul gw Ok? e? ppe, ro ef 
airou THY Kirnow éyor. 25 S6c\, inserts xara Tor Tpokeyerra 
cul\Aoyirmov, 27 > (how suiBso [> “ao, 60 Kal Plapricay 
éotw atTob; the Syriac text is wholly corrupted. 27 tne —28 
pucks, om. 29 [Lesa Suo, the Greek text has also eveéia, 
32—83 Br ee <a bee sono of gia I leads 2) oy 
Jess (Bose, raira de warra ove adaperra: alte +5 Caw Te Kal 
Te wei7Bar* GOavaros dpa erro. V 3 IMGaN, re Biw: per- 
haps the translator has read ri xrive: or rp Koons, 5 os 


i 
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vo Bip. 7 poll lamcuns laoopm, caTagkevarrov, 7 lamauw 
Lassy om (pou! 7, om. 9 .asxo-os7, apes... Karahi. 10 
Wang Ge qsothss foo ead Ch pause? pre Hg, foo Ui, 
ovde yap apxovueba wpos cidqow Taw orruw TH THe athens 
apooSody, 11—I3are also very different from the Greek text. 
The version conserves in few lines (13—20) the section A of 
col. 1145 of the Greek text. 23 Lape, ins. rair avrais erwolas 
7a Gvra, 23 od, TO mpayua. 25 [i usoy Ruasl!, the 
transl. has read diadepew . ,. edeiyfy and not drampéper .. . 
"Exdety fy, 

It appears clearly, I think, from these notes that the version 
is not a literal one, but rather free and that it has in reality 
all the features of a paraphrase. 

We are not able to state who is the translator, At least we 
ean deny that he was Sergius of Ras‘ain. The style of this 
version is absolutely not his. 


A peculiar feature of the text we have published is the 
rendering of the Greek philosophical terminology. The know- 
ledge of the philosophical terminology of different writers 
enables us to ascertain the authorship of their books and 
the sources they had before them. We therefore give at 
the end of our work a small Syriac-Greek glossary of the 
philosophical terms occurring in the translation of the Adyos 


wept Ynys. 


Lfooo.fusl evavTia 
posal armwaros 
Late? Lan wowrnres aieOyrat 
pithes caTa\auSaverat 
heap — deiengect 
bee vanes 
: Uy aroveror 
easnom lodko bh  araveror 
mls Le gop oc Genie yr Or 
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Lom beakase BA 
Whdu 
tes 

Jone rope? Oc 
Lise bps crLoipmosasy oc 

(Boo 

foo 

—obuly be 

‘no phoo 

La 

a 

ahs 

—oobuly jo,s0 

moh» oc 

—oobily oct 

(oul 

Ereet] 

hols 

Jogos 


Los 
(héwe Lice 
[Broo 


theless jl 
iBrse 
emer’ 
bass {2 
Rudess 
hess Wy {Las,; 
lg eco 
sé 
Hast oso 
[ha 
leams 
Lowes 
Le f.as 


Giuseppe Furlani, 


aTeNeUTHT OV 
Emme wixTat 
Corrixaw 
(wooly 
To (mom orouuevoy 
Aoryiecty 
Gynov 

Ta orTa 
‘yoopiterat 
vanes 
elanerys 

er eauTou 
puis 

TO wy oY 
To op 
oe 

€£ eavrou 
puowits 
Aoyuny 
eycexparat 
TOAD KE pis 
Adyos 

vo aOavarov 
opos 
wapaxeirGa: 
Sishexor 
axdAoublov 
Tu anrirya 
avoTeAerua 
evarTia 

eve pryere 
arriov 
Loni 
diaiperov 


a of 
To awAor 
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op KU aaso [Ral tpi duaerraTov 
Jasyso 9 curferor 
YLesope I) ro aowHeror 
Jagd air Ono 
bon Aoyor 
fideo diakvTor 
jadcee evarria 














